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CHAPTEB I 

GEOGKAPHT OF GREECE 

Greece is the soutbem portion of a great pemnsnla of Kuropo, 
washed on three sides by the Mediterranean Sea It is hounded 
on the north by the Cambnnim mountains, which separate it 
from Macedonia. It extends from the fortieth degree of latitude 
to the thirty-sixth, its greatest length being not more than 250 
English miles, and its greatest breadth only 180 Its surface is 
considerably less than that of Portugal This small area was 
divided among a number of mdependent states, many of them con- 
taining a territory of only a few square miles, and none of them 
larger than an English county But tho heroism and genius of the 
Greeks have given an interest to tho msigmficant spot of earth 
bearing their name, which the vastest empires have never equalled 
ty The name of Greece was not used by tlie inhabitants of the 
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BISTORT OF GKFECE 


Chap. i. 


countiy They called their land BeUat, and ihemEclTes Bellaiea 
At first the 'word Bella* signified only a small district in Thessaly, 
from 'which the Hellenes gradually spread over the whole country. 
The names of Greece and Greelt come to ns from the Bomans, who 
gare the name of Grxaa to the conntiy and of Grxci to the 
inhabitants 

The two northerly provinces of Greece are Thessaly and Epirus, 
separated from each other by Mount Pmdns Thessaly is a ferble 
plain enclosed by lofty mountains, and drained by the nver Penens, 
which finds its 'way into the sen through the celebrated Yale of 
Temp€. Epims is covered by rugged ranges of mountams miuiing 
from north to south, through which the Achelons, the largest nver 
of Greene, fiows towards the Conntliinn guff 

In entering central Greece from Tliessaly the road runs along 
the coast through the narrow pass of Themopylai, between the 
sea and a lofty range of mountains The district along the coast 
was inhabited by the eastern Locnans, while to their west were 
Eons and Fhocis, the greater part of tlie latter being occupied 
by Mount Pamassns, the abode of the Muses, upon the slopes of which 
lay the town of Delphi, with its celebrated omcle of Apollo South 
of Phocis is Bceotia, which is a large hollow lesin, enclosed on every 
Bide by mountains, which prevent the waters from fiowing into the 
sea Hence the atmosphere was damp and thick, to which circum- 
stance the witty Athenians attributed the dnlncss of the inliabitants 
Thebes was the cliicf city of Boeotia South of Boeotia lies Attica, 
which IS in the form of a triangle, hairing two of its sides washed 
by the sea and its base united to the land. Its soil is hght and dry, 
and IS better adapted for the gro-wth of fruit than of com. It 
was parbcularly celebrated for its olives, which were regarded ns 
tlio gift of Athena (Mmerva), and were always under the care of 
that goddess Athens was on the western coast, between four and 
five miles from its port, Piraius West of Attica, towards the 
isthmus, IS the small ^strict of Megans 

Tlio western half of central Greece consists of veesfem Loans, 
^tolia, and Aenmonia These distncts were less civilised than 
tlio other conntnes of Greece, and were the haunts of rade robber 
tribes even as late as the Peloponnesian war 

Oentral Greece is connected mtb the sontliem peninsula by e 
narrow isthmns, on winch stood the city of Connth Bo narrow is 
this isthmns that the ancients regarded the peninsula os an island, 
and gave to it tlie name of Peloponnesus, or the island of Pelops, 
from the mythical hero of this name Its modem name, the Slorea, 
was bestowed upon it from its resemblance to the leaf of the 
mulberry. 
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MOTOTADTS AND RIVERS 
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The monniaine of Feloponnesiis have their roots in the centre of 
the conntry, from vrhich tliey branch ont towards the sea Tins 
central region, called Arcadia, is the Bwitzerland of the pcnmsula 
It IS snrrounded by a ring of monntains, forming a kind of natnml 
wall, which separates it from the remammg Feloponuesian states 
The other chief divisions of Peloponnesus were Achaia, Ajgolis, La- 
coma, Messema, and £lis Aehata is a narrow shp of conntry lying 
between the northern bamer of Arcadia and the Cormthian gnlf 
Argohs, on the east, contamed several independent states, of winch 
the most important was Argos Laconia and ilfessenia occnpied 
the whole of the south of the pemnstila from sea to sea these two 
conntnes were separated by tlie lofty range of TaygEtns, mnmng from 
north to sonth, and terminating m the promontory of Tienamm 
(now Cape Matapan), the sonthemmost point of Greece and Enrope 
Sparta, the chief town of Laconia, stood m the valley of the 
Enrotas, which opens ont into a plain of considerable extent 
towards the Laconian gnlf Messema, in like manner, was drained 
by the Famisns, whose plain is still more extensive and fertile than 
that of the Eurotas Hits, on the west of Arcadia, contains the 
memorable plain of Olympia, through which the Alpheus flows, and 
in which the city of Pisa stood 

Of the nnmerons islands which Ime the Grecian shores, the most 
important was Euboea, stretching along the coasts of Boeotia and 
Attica Sonth of Euboea was the gronp of islands called the 
Cgcladec, lying around Delos as a centre , and east of these were 
the Sporadei, near the Asiatic coast South of these groups are 
the large islands of Crete and Bhodes 

The physical features of the country exercised an important 
influence upon the pobtical destinies of the people Greece is one 
'of the most mountainous conntnes of Europe Its surface is 
occnpied by a number of small plains, either enbrely surronnded by 
limestone mountains or open only to the sea Eaeh of the prm- 
cipal Grecian cities was founded in one of these small plains, and, 
os the monntains which separated it from its neighbours were lofty 
and rugged, each city grew up m solitary mdependence But at tlio 
same time it had ready and easy access to the sea, and Arcadia was 
almost the only political division that did nut possess some temtory 
npon the coast Thns shut out from their neighbours by moun- 
tains, the Greeks were naturally attracted to the sea, and became a 
maritime people Hence they possessed the love of freedom and 
tlie spirit of adventure, which have always characterized, more or 
less, the inhabitants of mantune distncts 
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CHAPTEB II 

OBIcn; OF THE GBEEEB AED THE HEBOIC AGE. 

No nation possesses a history till events are recorded in written 
documents ; and it was not till the epoch known by the name of the 
First Olympiad, corresponding to the year 776 b c , that the Greeks 
began to employ writing as a means for perpetuatmg the memory 
of any historical facts. Before that period everything is vague 
and uncortam , and the exploits of the heroes related by the poets 
must not be regarded as historical facts. 

The Felasgians aro universally represented ns the most ancient 
inhabitants of Greece They were spread over the Itahan as 
well ns the Grecian peninsula, and the Felasgic language thus 
formed the basis of tho Latm os well as of the Greek. They were 
divided into several tribes, of which tho Hellenes were probably 
one at any rate, this people, who originally dwelt in tho south of 
Thessaly, gradually spread over the rest of Greece The Fclosgians 
disappeared before them, or were mcorporated with them, and their 
dialect became tho language of Greece The Hellenes considered 
themselves tho descendants of one common ancestor, Hcllcn, the 
son of Dcncahon and Fyrrha. To Hcllcn were ascribed three sous, 
Dorus. Xutlius, and .Slolus. Of these Dorns and iEolns gave their 
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names tc tLo Dorians and Bohans, and Xutlins, ibiougb Ids two 
eons. Ion and Achsens, became the forefather of the lomans and 
Achxans. Thus the Greeks accounted for the crigm of the four 
great divisions of their race The descent of the Hellenes from 
a common ancestor, Hellen, was a fundamental article m the 
popular faith It was a genemi practice m antiquity to mvent 
fictibons persons for the pnrpose of explauung names of which the 
ongm was hnned m ohscunty It was m this way that HcUeu and 
his sons came mto hemg , bnt though they never bad any real 
existence, the tales about them may be regarded as the tradiboual 
histoiy of the races to whom they gave their names 

The civihzabon of the Greeks and the development of their 
language hear all the marks of home growth, and probably were 
little affected by foreign mduence The tradifaons, however, of the 
Greeks would pomt to a contrary conclnsion It was a general 
behef among them that the Pelasgians were reclaimed from 
barbansm by Oriental strangers, who settled m the country and 
mtrodnced among the mde mhabitants the first elements of civi- 
hzafaon Atbca is said to bare been mdebted for the arts of 
civilized life to Cectops, a nabve of Sais m Egypt To him is 
ascnbed the foundabon of the city of Athens, the msbtubon of 
marriage, and the introducbon of rehgions ntes and ceremomes 
Argos, m like manner, is said to have been founded by the Egypban 
Danaus, who fled to Greece with his fifty daughters, to escape from 
the persecubon of their suitors, the fifty sons of his brother 
iSgyptus The Egypban stranger was elected king by the nabves, 
and from him the tribe of the Eanai derived their name, which 
Homer frequently uses os a general appellabon for the Greeks 
Another colony was the one led from Asia by Felops, from whom 
the southern pemnsula of Greece nenved its name of Peloponnesus 
Pelops IS represented as a Phrygian, and the son of the wealthy 
kmg Tantalus He became kmg of hlycense, and tlie founder of a 
powerful dynasty, one of the most renowned m the Heroic age of 
Greece Prom him was descended Agamemnon, who led the 
Grecian host against Troy. 

The tale of the Pbosnician colony, conducted by Cadmus; and 
which founded Thebes m Bosoba, rests upon a different basis Whe- 
ther there was such a person as the Phoemcian Cadmus, aud whether 
he bmlt the town called Cadmea, which afterwards became the cita- 
del of Thebes, as the ancient legends relate, cannot be determined ; 
bnt it IS certain that the Greeks were mdebted to the Phcenicians 
for the art of wntmg, for both the names and the forms of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet ore evidently derived from the 
Fhosmcian. With this excepbon the Onental strangers left no 
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permanent traces of their settlements in Greece ; and the population 
of the country c(^mued to be essentially Grecian, uncontaminated 
by any foreign elements. 

The age of the heroes from the first appearance of the Hellenes 
in Theasaly to the return of the Greeks from Troy, was supposed to 
be a period of about two hundred years These heroes were 
oehcTed to bo a noble race of beings, possessing a superhuman 
though not a divine nature, and snpenor to ordinary men in strength 
of body and gre&tness of soul 

Among the heroes three stand con^icnously forth * Hercules, the 
national hero of Greece ; Thesen^ the hero of Atbca , and Mmo^ 
king of Crete, the principal founder of Grecian law and civilization. 

Hercules was the son of Zens (Jupiter) and Alcmena , but the 
fealous anger of Hera (Jimo) raised up against him an opponent 
and a master in the person of Eurystheus, at whose biddmg the 
greatest of all heroes was to achieve those wonderful labours which 
^ed the whole world with his fame In these ore realized, on 
a magnificent scale, the two great objects of ancient heroism, the 
destruction of physical and moral evil, and the acquisition of wealth 
and power. Such, for instance, are the labours m which he 
destroys the temhlo Nemean hon ond Lemean hydro, com^ 
off the girdle of Ares from Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
aud seizes the golden apples of the Hespendes, guarded by a 
hundred-beaded dragon. 

Thiseus was a son of .Sgeus, king of Athens, and of ^thra, 
daughter of Fitthcus, kmg of Treezen. Among his many memo- 
rable achievements the most famous was his delivemnce of Athens 
from the frightful tribute imposed upon it by Mmos for the murder 
of his son. This consisted of seven youths and seven maidens 
whom the Athenians were compelled to send every nino years to 
Crete, there to bo devoured by the Dlinotanr, a monster with a 
human body and a bulTs head, which Minos kept concealed m 
an inestncablo labyrinth. The third ship was already on the pomt 
of sailmg with its cargo of innocent victims, when Theseus offered 
to go with them, hopmg to put an end for ever to the horrible 
tnbute Anadne, the daughter of Minos, became enamoured of 
the hero, and havmg supplied him with a clue to trace the windings 
of the labyrinth, Theseus succeeded m lalhng the monster, 
and in trackmg Ins way out of the ma^ lair Theseus, on his 
return, become king of Attica, and proceeded to lay the founda- 
tions of the future greatness of the countiy. Ho muted mto one 
pohtical body tlie twelve independent states mto which Cecrqps 
bad divided Attica, and made Athens the capital of the new kmg- 
dom. Ho then divided the citizens mto three classic namely, 
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Eupalridss, or nobles , Geomon, or husbandmen , and Demmrgt, or 
artisans 

Mmos; king of Crete, whose history is connected with that of 
Thesens^ appear^ like lum, the repreaentatiTe of an historical and 
civil state of life Minos is said to have received the laws of Crete 
immediately from Zeus, and traditions uniformly present him 
as kmg of the sea Possessing a numerous fleet, he reduced the 
eurroiindmg islands, especially the Cyclades, under his domimon, 
and cleared the sea of pirates 

The voyage of the Argonauts and the Trojan war were the 
most memorable enterprises undertaken by collective bodies of 
heroes 

The Argonauts derived their name from the Argo, a ship built 
for the adventurers by Jason, under the supermtendente of Athena 
(Mmerva) They embarked in the harbour of lolcus m Thessaly 
for the purpose of obtaimng the golden fleece which was preserved 
in 2E& m Colchis, on the eastern shores of the Black Sea, under the 
guardianship of a sleepless dragon The most renowned heroes of 
the age took part m the espedition Among them were Hereules 
and Theseus, os well as the prmcipal leaders m the Trojan war , 
but Jason is the central figure and the real hero of the enterprise 
Upon arrivmg at .^a, after many adventures, kmg .£ctcs promised 
to dehver to Jasoi. the gulden fleece, provided be yoked two fire- 
breatlung oxen with brazen feet, and performed other wonderful 
deeds Here, also, as m the legend of Theseus, love played a pro* 
mment part Medea, the daughter of iEetes, who was skilled m 
magic and supernatural arts, furmshed Jason with the means of 
accomphshmg the labours imposed upon him , and as her father 
still delayed to surrender the fleece, she cast the dragon asleep 
during the mght, seized the fleece, and soiled away m the Argo 
with her beloved Jason 

The Trojan war was the greatest of all the heroic achievements 
It formed the subject of mnumerable epic poems, and bos been 
immortalised by the genius of Homer Paris, son of Pnam, king of 
Troy, abused the hospitohty of Menelaus, king of Sparta, by 
carrying off his wife Helen, the most beautiful woman of the age 
All the Grecian pnnees looked upon the outrage as one committed 
against themselves Bespouding to the call of Menclaus, they 
assembled m arms, elected his brother Agamenmon, king of 
Mycenie, leader of the expedition, and sailed across the iEgcau 
in nearly 1200 ships to recover the faithless fair one Several 
of the confederate heroes excelled Agamemnon in lamp Among 
them Achilles, chief of the Thessalian Myrmidons, 'stood pre- 
enunent in strength, beauty, and valour , whilst Ulysses, king of 
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Ithaca, Eorpossed all the rest in the mental qnalifacs of conned and 
eloquence Among the Trojan^ Hector, one of the Eone of Pnom, 
Tma most distingnishcd fur heroic qualities, and formed a stnkmg 
contrast to his handsome hot cfieminate brother Fans Nest to 
Hector in valour stood .Sneas, eon of Anchises and Aphrodite 
(Venns) Even the gods took part m the contest, enconragmg 
their fa^onnte heroes, and sometimes fightmg by their side or m 
their stead 

It was not till the tenth year of tho war that Troy yielded to the 
uicvitablo decree of fate, and it is this year which forms the 
snbject of the Eiad Achilles, oSended by Agamemnon, ahst,ams 
from tho war, and m lus absence the Greeks are no match for 
Hector The Trojans dnve them back into their camp, and ore 
already setting fire to their slups, when Achilles gives his armonr 
to his fnend Patroclns, and allows him to chaige at the head of the 
Myrmidons. Patroclns repulses the Trojans from the diips, but the 
god Apollo is against him, and he falls under the spear of Hector 
Desire to avenge the death of his fnend proves more powerfnl m 
the breast of Achilles than anger against Agamemnon He appears 
again m the field in new and gorgeous armour, forged for him 
by the god Hcphiestua (Vulcan) at the prayer of TOetis. Tlie 
Trojans fly before him, and, although Achilles is aware tliat his own 
death must speedily foUow that of the Trojan hero, he slays Hector 
III single combat. 

The Hind closes with the bnnal of Hector The death of 
Achdlcs and the capture of Troy were related in later poems The 
hero of so many achievements perishes by an arrow shot by the 
unwarlike Pans, hut directed by the hand of ApoUo The noblest 
combatints liad now fallen on either side, and force of arms had 
proved unable to accomplish what stratagem at length effects It 
18 Ulysses who now steps into tho foreground and becomes the real 
conqueror of Troy By his adnee a wooden horse is built, m 
whose inside he and other heroes conceal themselves Tho infatu- 
ated Trojans odmit tlio horse withm their walls. In the dead 
of night tho Greeks rush out and open the gates to their comrades 
Troy IS delivered over to the sword, and its glory smks m ashes. 
Tlie fall of Troy is placed in the year 1184 n c 

The return of the Grecian leaders from Troy forms another senes 
of poetical legends. Several meet with tragical ends Agamemnon 
is murdered, on his amval at Mycenic, by his wife Clytaimnestra 
and her paramour iEgisthus. But of these wandenngs the most 
celebrated and interesting are tlioso of Ulysses, wliich form tlie 
snbject of the Odyssey. After twenty years’ absence he arrives 
at length m Ithaca, wlicre ho slays the numerous smters who 
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doTonred lua substance aud contended for the band ol his wife 
Penelope 

The Homeric poems must not be regarded as a record of his- 
torical persons and events, but, at the same time, they present a 
valuable pictnre of the instiintions and manners of the earliest 
known state of Grecian society 

In the Heroic age Greece was already divided mto a number 
of mdependent states, each governed by its own fcinfr The 
authority of the king was not hmited by any laws , his power 
resembled that of the patriarchs in the Old Testament, and for the 
esercise of it he was responsible only to Zens, and not to his people 
Hut though the kmg was not restramed in the exercise of his power 
by any positive laws, his anthonty was practically hmited by the 
BouU, or council of chiefs and the Agora, or general assembly 
of freemen These two bodies, of httle acconnt m the Heroic 
age, became m the Bepubhean ago the sole depositories of pohtical 
power 

The Greeks in the Heroic age were divided into the three classes 
of nobles, common freemen, and slaves The nobles were raised 
far above the rest of the commnmty m honour, power, and wealth 
They were distinguished by their warlike prowess, their largo 
estates, and their numerous slaves The condition of the general 
mass of freemen is rarely mentioned They possessed portions 
of land as their own property, which they cultivated themselves , 
but there was another class of ^xior freemen, called Tbetes, who 
had no land of their own, and who worked for hire on the estates 
of others Slavery was not so prevalent in the Heroic age as at a 
later time, and appears in a less odious aspect The nobles alone 
possessed slaves, and they treated them with a degree of kindness 
which frequently secured for the masters their affectionate attach 
ment 

Society was marked by simphciiy of manners The kmgs and 
nobles did not consider it derogatory to their digmty to acquire skill 
in the manual arts Ulysses is represented as building his own bed- 
chamber and constructmg his own raft, and he boasts of bemg 
an excellent mower and ploughman Like Bsan, who made savoury 
meat for his father Isaac, the Heroic chiefs prepared their own 
meals and pnded themselves on their skill in cookery Kings and 
private persons partook of the same food, which was of the simplest 
kmd. Beef^ mutton, and goat's flesh were the ordmary meats, and 
cheese, flour, and sometimes fruits, also formed part of the banquet , 
wme was drunk diluted with water, and the entertainments were 
never disgraced by mtemperance, like those of our northern ances- 
tors The enjoyment of the banquet was heightened by the soiig 
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and the dance, and the chiefs took more delight in the lays of the 
minstrel than m the exciting influence of the wine 
The wives and daughters of the chiefs, in like manner, did not 
deem it beneath them to discharge various dnhes which were 
afterwards regarded os menial. Not only do we And them con- 
stantly employed m weaving, spin nin g, and embroidery, but like 
the daughters of the patriarchs they fetch water from the well and 
assist their slaves m washmg garments in the river. 

Even at this early ago the Greeks had made considenible 
advances m civilixation. They were collected m fortified towns, 
which were surrounded by walls and adorned with palaces and 
temples The massive mins of hlyceme and the sculptured Lons 
on the gate of this ciiy belong to the Heroic age, and still excite 
the wonder of the beholder Commerce, however, was little cul- 
tivated, and was not mnch esteemed It was deemed more honour- 
able for a man to ennch liimself by robbciy and piracy than by 
the arts of pence Coined money is not mentioned m &e poems 
of Homer IVhether the Greeks were acquainted at this early 
penod with the art of wnbug is a question which has given rise 
to mnch dispute, and must remam nndetemuned , bnt poetiy was 
cultivated wnth snccess, though yet confined to epic strains, or the 
nanation of the exploits and adventures of the Heroic ebiefe The 
bard sung his own song, and was always received with welcome 
and honour m the palaces of the nobles. 

in the battles, as depicted by Homer, the chiefs are the only 
important combatants, while the people are an almost useless mass, 
frequently put to rout by the prowess of a single hero The chief 
IS mounted m a war chariot, and stands by the side of his chanotcort 
who IS frequently a fnend. 



Greek ebanat 
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OHAPTEE III. 

GEBKBAL BUBVET OF THE GBEEK PEOPLE — KATIOEAL 
UfSTITOTZOAS 

The Greeks, as we have already seeu, were divided into many 
independent commnmties, bnt several canses bonnd them together 
as one people Of these the most important were commumty oi 
blood and language — commumfy of rehgious rites and festivals— 
and comminuty of manners and character 
All the Greeks were descended from the same ancestor and 
spoke- the same language. They bU described men and cities 
which were not Grecian by the term Barbarian This word has 
passed mto our own lang^ge, bnt with a very different idea , for 
the Greeks apphed it mdiscruninately to every foreigner, to the 
civilized inhabitants of Egypt and Persia, as well as to the rude 
tribes of Scythia and Gbiul 

The second bond of muon was a community of rehgious ntes and 
festivals Prom the earhest tunes the Greeks appear to have 
worshipped the same gods , but ongmaUy there were no rehgious 
meetmgs common to the whole nation. Such meetmgs were of 
gradual growth, bemg formed by a number of neighbonnng towns, 
which entered mto an association for the periodical celebration 
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of certain rebgiom rites Of these the most celebrated was the 
Amphidymie Council It oequired its snpenonty over other 
similar associations by the ircalfh and grondenr of the Delphian 
temple, of \rhicb it was the appointed guardian It held two 
mcetmga every year, one in the spring at the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and the other m the antnmn at the temple of Demeter 
(Ceres) at Thermopylic Its members, who were called the 
Amphictyons, consi^ed of sacred deputies sent from twelve tnbes, 
each of which contained several mdependeni cities or states Bat 
the Conned was never considered os a national congress, whose dnty 
it was to protect and defend the common mtcrests of Greece, and 
it was only when the rights of the Delphian god had been violated 
that it invoked the aid of the vanous members of the league 



Tlie foot-rsce. 


The Olympic Games were of greater efiBcaoy than the Amphic- 
tyoiuc Council in promoting a spirit of muon among the various 
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blanches of the Greek race, and m keeping ahve a feeling of their 
common origin. They 'vrere open to all persons who could prove 
their Hellemo blood, and 
were frequented by spec- 
tators from all parts of the 
Grecian world. They were 
celebrated at Olympia, on 
the banks of the Alpheus, 
in the territory of Ehs 
The ongm of the festival 
IS lost m obscurity, but 
it IS said to have been 
revived by Iphitus, lang 
of Ehs, and Lyourgus the 
Spartan legislator, in the 
year 776 no , and,aocord- 
mglyi when the Greeks at Hurling the javeiis. 

a later tune began to use the Olympic contest as a chronological era, 
this year was regarded as the first Olympiad It was celehmted at 
the end of every four years, and the mterval which elapsed between 
each celebration was called an Olympiad The whole festival was 
under the management of the Elcans, who appomted some of 
their own number to preside as judges, under the name of the 
Hellanodicm During the month m winch it was celebrated all 
hostibbes were suspended throughout Greece At flist the fesbval 
was confined to a smgle day, and consisted of nothmg more 
than a match of runners m the stadium , but in course of time 
so many other contests were introduced, that the games occupied 
five days They compnsed vanons tnals of strength and skill. 
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such ns wrestling, boxing, the Pancratium (boxing and wrestling 
combined), and the complicated Fentathlum (mclnding jumpmg, 
mnnmg, the quoit, the javelin, and wrestbng), but no combats with 
any kmd of weapons There were also horse-races and chariot- 
races; and the chanot-race, with four full-grown horses, became 
one of the most popular and celebrated of all the matches. 

The only prize given to the conqueror was a garland of wild 
olive ; but this was valued ns one of the dearest distmctions m Lfe 
To have his name proclaimed as victor before assembled Hellas 
was an object of ambition with the noblest and the wealthiest 
of the Greeks Such a person was considered to have conferred 
everlasting glory upon his family and lus conntiy, and was rewarded 
by his fellow-citizens with distinguished honours 



During the sixth centuiy before the Glinstian era three otlier 
national festivals — the Pythian, Kemenn, and Isthmian games — 
which were at first only local, became open to tho whole nation 
The Pythian gomes were celebrated m every third Olympic year, 
on the Cirrliican plain in Phocis, nnder the snpenntcndcnco of tho 
Ampliictyons The games consisted not only of matches in gym- 
nastics and of liorso and chariot races, but also of contests m music 
and poetry Tliey soon acquired celebrity, ond became second 
only to the great Olympic festival The Nemean and Isthmian 
games occurred more frequently than the Olympic and Pythian 
They were celebrated once in two years— the Kemenn in tho valley 
of Nemeo between Phlius and Cleonm — and the Isthmian by tho 
Cionnthians, on their isthmus, in honour of Poseidon (Keptnne) 
As m the Pythian festival, contests in music and in poehy, as well 
ns gymnastics and chanot-races, formed part of these games. Al- 
though tho four great festivals of which we have been speaking 
had no influence in promoting the political union of Greece, they 
nevertheless were of great importance in making the vanous 
iioctions of the race feel that they were all membcis of one family, 
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Bad M eomentmg them together by common sympathies and the 
eajoyment of common pleosiurea The frequent occurrence of these 
fosbvals, for one was celebrated every year, tended to the same result. 

The Greeks were thus annually reminded of their common 
origin, and of the great distmction which existed between them 
and barbanans. Kor must we forget the mcidental advantages 
which attended them The concourse of so large a number of 
persons from every part of the Grecian world afforded to the 
merchant opportunities for traffle, and to the artist and the hterary 
man the best means of making their works known During the 
time of the games a busy commerce was earned on , and m a 
spacious hall appropnated for the purpose, the poets, philosophers, 
and histonans were accustomed to read their most recent works 
The habit of consulting the same oracles m order to ascertam 
the will of tbs gods was another bond of nmon It was the 
nmversal practice of the Greeks to undertake no matter of import- 
ance without first asking the advice of the gods , and there were 
many sacred spots in which the gods were always ready to give an 
answer to pious worshippers The oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
surpassed all the rest in importance, and was regarded with venera- 
tion in every part of the Grecian world In the centre of the 
temple of Delphi there was a small opemng in the ground, from 
which it was said that a certain gas or vapour 
ascended Whenever the oracle was to be con- 
sulted, a virgin pnestess called Pythza took her 
seat upon a tnpod which was placed over the 
chasm. The ascending vapour affected her 
brain, and the words which she uttered m this 
excited condition were beheved to be the answer 
of Apollo to his woisluppeiB They were always 
in hexameter verse, and were reverently taken 
down by the attendant pnests Most of the 
answers were eqmvocal or obscure, but the 
credit of the oracle eontmued ummpaired long 
after the downfall of Grecian mdependence 
A further element of nmon among the Greeks 
was the similarity of manners and character 
It 18 true the difference in this respect between 
the pohshed inhabitants of Athens and the rude hE"**^** 

mouniameers of Acamama was marked and 
stnkmg , but if we compare the two with foreign contemporaries, 
the contrast between them and the latter is sbll more stnkmg 
Absolute deqiotism, human sacnfices, polygamy, dehberato mutda- 
bon of the person as a punishment, and selling of cluldren into 
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clavcT}', existed in some part or other of tbo barbarian \rorld, bnt 
ere not found m any city of Greece in the lustorical tunes. 

The elements of muon of irbicb ^re Imre been speokisg only 



bound the Greeks 
together in com- 
mon feebngs and 
sentiments * tliey 
never produced 
any pobtical umon. 
The independent 
sovereignty of each 
city was a funda- 
mental notion in 
the Greek nund 
Tins strongly root- 
ed feebng deserves 
particular notice. 
Careless readers 
^ of history are 
g tempted to sup- 
- pose that the ter- 
o ritory of Greece 
■" wasdivided among 
^ a comparatively 
small number of in- 
dependent states, 
such os Attica, 
Arcadia, Bceotio, 
Phocis, Loens, and 
the like , but this 
IS n most senens 
mistake, and leads 
to a total misappre- 
hension of Greek 
history. Every se- 
parate city was 
usually an inde- 
pendent state, and 
consequently each 
of the tern tones 


desenbed under the general names of Arcadia, Bceotio, Fbocis, and 
Locris, coniamed numerous political eommunitics independent of 
one another. Attica, it is tme, formed a single state, and its dtf 
furent towns rocogniscd Atlicns ns their capital and the source of 
supreme power , but tins is nn cxceptio i to the general rule 
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EAHLT HIBTOBT OF PELOPONNESUS AND SPARTA, DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE hlESSENIAN WABS, B 0 668. 

In the heioio age Feloponnesns ws occnpied by tnbes of Conan 
conqneTora They had no share in the glones of the Heroic age ; 
their name does not occur in the Ciad, and they are only once 
mentioned in the Odyssey, hut they rrere destined to form in 
historical times one of the most important elements ot the Greek 
nation Issning from their mountain distnct between Thessaly, 
Locns and Phocis, they overran the greater part of Peloponnesus, 
destroyed the ancient Achssan monarchies, and expelled or reduced 
to Bubjeetion the ongmal mhabitants of the land, of which they 
became the undiluted masters This bnef statement contains 
all that we know for certam respecting this celebrated event, 
which the ancient writers placed eighty years after the Trojan war 
(b o 1104) The legendary account of the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus ran as follows — The Conans were led by the Heraclidm, 
or descendants of the mighty hero Hercules Hence this migration 
is called the Betum of &e Hemchdm The children of Hercules 
hsd long been fugitives upon the face of the earth They had 

0 
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made many attempts to regain possession of tho dominions in tLo 
Peloponnesus, of 'vrhich their great sire had hccn dcpnved hy 
Eurjrstlicns, W hitherto ■without success. In their last attempt 
Hjllns, the son of Ilcrcules, had perished in single combat ■with 
Echemus of Tcgea; and the Hcraclidoi had become bonnd by 
a solemn compact to renounce their cntcrpnso for a hundred years. 
This penod had no'w expired , and the great-grandsons of Hyllus — 
Temenns, Cresphontes, and Aristodemns — ^resolved to make a fresh 
attempt to recover their birthright. They 'were assisted in the 
enterprise hy the Dorians Tins people espoused their cause in 
consequence of the aid ivhich Hercules himself had rendered to the 
Honan king, iCgimius, -when the latter ■was hard pressed in a 
contest ■with the Lapithas The invaders were warned by an 
oracle not to enter Peloponnesus by the Isthmus of Oonntli, but 
ocross the month of the Corinthian gulf The inhabitants of the 
northern coast of the gulf ■were favourable to their enterpnso 
Oxylns, king of the Altohans, became their gmde; and from 
Nanpactus they crossed over to Peloponnesus A single battle 
decided tlie contest Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, was defeated 
and retired ■with n portion of his Achnian subjects to the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, then occupied by the lonians He expelled 
the lonians, and took possession of the country, which continued 
henceforth to he inhabited by the Acbmans, and to ho called after 
them. The lomans withdrew to Attica, and tho greater part of 
them afterwards emigrated to Asia Minor 
Tho Hcrachdm and the Honans now divided between them 
tho dominions of Tisamenus and of tho other Acli.-cnn princes 
The kingdom of Elis was given to Osylus as a recompense for 
his services as their gmdo, and it was agreed that Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Eurysthenes and Procles, tho infant sons of 
Anstodemns (who had died at Eaupnetus), should draw lots for 
Argos, Sparta, and Mcsscnia Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to 
Eurysthenes and Proclcs, and Messema to Crosphoutes 
Such arc the mom fc,aturcs of tho legend of the itetum of the 
Hcraclidoi In order to make the storj more striking and impres- 
Bive, it compresses into a single epoch events winch probably 
occupied several generations It is in itself improbable tint tho 
brave Achanns quietly submitted to tho Honan invaders after a 
momentary struggle Wo have, moreover, many indications that 
sncli was not tho fact, and that it was only gradually and after a 
long protmeted contest tint tho Honans bccamo nmhsputed 
Dinstcrs of tho greater part of Peloponnesus 
Argos was originally the chief Hornn state in PoloponDcsns, hut 
at tho time of tho first Olympiad its power bad been supplanted by 
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that of Sparta The progress of Sparta, from the second to the first 
place among the states m the pemnsula 'was mainly owing to the 
military disciphne and rigorous trammg of its citizens The 
singular constitution of Sparta was unanimously asenhed by the 
ancients to the legislator Lycurgus, but there were dificrcnt stones 
respecting his date, burth, travels, legislation, and death Ills most 
probable date however is n c 776, m which year he is said to have 
assisted Iphitus m restonng the Olympic games Ho was the 
son of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in 
Sparta On the death of his father, bis elder brother, Polydectes, 
succeeded to the crown, but died soon afterwards, leaving his 
queen with child. The ambitious woman offered to destroy 
the child, if Lycurgus would share the throne with her L>- 
curgus pretended to consent , but as soon as she had given birth 
to a son, he presented him in the market-place as the future king 
of Sparta The young kmg's mother took revenge upon Ljeurgua 
by accusing him of entertaimng designs against his nephew's life 
Hereupon he resolved to 'withdraw from his native country, and to 
visit foreign lands He was absent many years, and is said to have 
employed his time m studymg the institutions of other nations, 
in order to devise a system of laws and regulations which might 
debver Sparta from the ovils under which it had long been 
Buffonng Hunng his absence the young king had grown up, and 
assumed the reins of government , but the disorders of the state 
had meantime become worse tlian ever, and all parties longed for a 
termination to their present sufferings Accordingly the return of 
Lycurgus was hailed with delight, and ho found tho people botli 
ready and -willmg to submit to an entire change m their government 
and mstitutions Ho now sot himself to work to carry his long 
projected reforms into effect, but before bo commenced his 
arduous task he consulted the Delphian oracle, from which ho 
received strong assurances of divine support Thus encouraged by 
tho god, he suddenly presented himself in the market-place, 
surrounded by tliirty of the most distinguished Spartans in anns 
His reforms were not earned into effect -without -siolent opposition, 
and m one of the tumults which they ezcited, his eye is said to 
have been struck out by a passionate youth But ho finally 
tnumphed over all obstacles, and succeeded m obtaining tho 
buhrmssion of all classes m ..lie community to his new constitution 
Ills last act was to sacrifice himself for the welfare of his country 
Havmg obtained from the people a solemn oath to make no 
altemhons in his laws before his return, he qmttcd Sparta for ever 
Ho set out on a journey to Delphi, where ho obtauied an oracle 
from tho god, approving of all he had done, and piumisuig 
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prospenty to tlie Spirtims so long ns tliey pTCSorved his laws. 
Wlnther l.o Tvcnt nflerwards, and how and whero he died, no* 
body conld tell. Ho vanished from earth like n god, leaving no 
traces beliind him hut liis spirit and Ins grateful countrymen 
honoured lum with a temple, and worshipped him with armual 
sacnliccs down to the latest times 

The population of Laconia was divided into the three classes of 
Spartans, Penojci, and Helots 

I The Spartans wero the descendants of the leading Dorian 
conquerors They formed the sovereign power of the state, and 
they olono were eligible to honours and public offices They lived 
in Sparta itself, and were all subject to the discipline of Lycurgus 
They were divided into three tribes, — tho JlpUeis, the FampJiyli, 
and tho DymSnu, — which were not, however, peculiar to Sparta, 
but existed in all tho Dorian states. 

II Tho Fmaei * were personally free, but pohtically subject to 
tho Spartans They possessed no share in tho government, and 
were bound to obey the commands of tho Spartan magistrates. 
They appear to have been the descendants of the old Achscan 
population of tho country, and they were distributed into n hundred 
townships, which were spread through tho whole of Lacoma 

in The EtloU were serfs bound to tho soil, which they tilled 
for tho benefit of the Spartan proprietors Their condition was 
very difTcrcnt from that of tho orinary slaves m antiquity, and 
more similar to tho villanago of tho nuddlo ages They lived 
in tho rural villages, ns tho Penosci did m tho towns, cultivating 
the lands and paymg over tho rent to their masters in Spartoi 
but enjoying their homes, wives, and families, apart from their 
master's penonal supcrmtcndenco They appear to have been 
never sold, and they accompanied tho Spartans to tho field os light* 
armed troops But while their condition was m theso respects 
superior to that of tho ordinary slaves m other parts of Greece, 
it was embittered by the fact that they were not strangers hko tho 
latter, but were of tho same race and spoke tho same language ns 
their masters, being probably tho descendants of tho old mha* 
bitams, who had ofTcred tho most obstinnto resistance to tlie 
Dorians, and had therefore been reduced to slavery. As their 
numbers merew^d, they bccamo objects of suspicion to tlieir 
ma’iters, and wero subjected to tho most wanton and oppressivo 
cruelty 

Tho functions of tho Spartan government wore distrTontcd 

• Thh word ftpnlSes literally Jhcelhrt aro-md the cify, and was pencrally 
TiHd to indicate the InbaliibmLt in the eonntry di'tricte, tiho posicned in* 
fenor political p*iTileces to the citizens who lived in the city. 
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cmong two kings, a senate of thirty members, a popular assembly, 
and an execubve directory of fire men called the Ephors 

At the head of the state were the two hereditary kings The 
existence of a pair of kings was peculiar to Sparta, and is said 
to have arisen from the accidental circnmsiance of Anstodemus 
havmg left twm sons, Enrysthgnes and Frocles This division 
of the royal power naturally tended to weaken its influence and to 
produce jealousies and dissensions between the two kmgs The 
royal power was on the dechne durmg the whole historical period, 
and the anthonty ef the kings was gradually usurped by the 
Ephors^ who at length obtained the enbia control of the govern- 
ment, and reduced the kmgs to a state of hnmihabon and de- 
pendence 

The Senate, called Gerutia, or the CouneiZ of Elders, consisted 
of thirty members, among whom the two kings were included. 
They were obhged to be upwards of sixty years of age, and they 
held their office for hfe They possessed considerable power, 
and were the only real check upon the authority of the Ephors 
They discussed and prepared ^ measures winch were to be 
brought before the popular assembly, and they had some share m 
the general administrabon of the ^te But the most important 
of their functions was, that they were judges in all cnmiiial cases 
affectmg the life of a Spartan citizen 

The Popular Assembly was of httle importance, and appears 
to have been usually summoned only as a matter of form fur the 
election of certam magistrates, for passmg laws, and for deter- 
mining upon peace and war It would appear that open discussion 
was not allowed, and that the assembly rarely came to a division 

The Ephors were of later origin, and did not exist in the 
onginal constitution of Lyourgus They may be regarded os the 
representatives of the popular assembly They were elected 
annually from the gener^ body of Spartan citizens, and seem to 
have been onginaUy appointed to protect the mterests and hberties 
of the people against the encroachments of the kings and the 
senate They correspond m many respects to the tribunes of the 
people at Borne Their functions were at first hunted and of small 
importance, but m the end the whole pohtical power became 
centred m their hands. 

The Spartan government was m reahty a close ohgarchy, in 
which the kings and the senate, as well as the people, were alike 
subject to the irresponsible authonty of the five Ephors 

The most important part of the legislation of Lycurgus did not 
relate to the pohtical consfatution of Sparta, but to the (hsciplme 
and educabon of the citizecs It was these which gave Sparta her 
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peculiar cimractcr, and distmgnisbcd her in so sinking a manner 
from all iho oilier siaics of Greece. Tbc posiiion of itic Sparinrs, 
snnxiandcd hj numerous enemies, Trliom they held in subjection 
by iho sirord alone, compelled them io ho a nation of soldiers 
Lycurgns determined that they should bo nothing ciso, and iho 
gre.it object of his wholo system was to cnltirnto a martial spint, 
and to give them a training which would make them invincible in 
battle To accomplish this the education of a Sparban was placed 
under tlio control of tho stato from his earliest boyhood Every 
cliibl after birth was cshiliited to public view, and, if deemed 
deformed and weakly, was exposed to pensh on Moimt TaygCtus 
At tho age of seven lie was iaken from his mother's care, and 
handed over io the public closscs Ho was not only taught 
gymnastic games and miliiaiy exercises, but he was also subjected 
to severe bodily discipline, and was compelled to submit to hard- 
ships and Eiitfcring without repining or complaint One of tho 
tests to which ho was subjected was n cruel scourging at iho altar 
of Artemis (Diana), until his blood gushed forth and covered tho 
altar of tho goddess It was inflicted publicly before tho eyes 
of his parents and in the presence of tho whole city , and many 
Spartan youths were known to have died under tlio lash without 
uttering a complaining murmur No means were neglected to 
prepare them for tho hardships and stratagems of war They were 
obliged to wear tho same garment winter and summer, and to 
enduro hunger and thirst, heat and cold. Tlicy were purposely 
allowed an insnlBcieiit quantity of food, but were permitted to 
make up tho deficiency by hunting in tho woods and mountains of 
Laconia They wore even encouraged to steal whatever they 
could, but if they were caught in tho fact, they were severely 
punished for their want of dovtenfy Plutarch tells us of n boy, 
nho, having stolen a fov, and hid it under his garment, eboso 
rather to let it tear out his very bowels tlinn be detected m tho 
theft 

Tho hfcraiy education of a Spartan youth was of n most re- 
stricted kind Ho was taught to despiso htcrature as unworthy 
of a wamor, while the study of eloquence and philosophy, whn h 
were cultivated at Athens with such extraordiiinry snceess, was 
resniiled at Sparta with contempt Long speeches were n Spartan s 
abhorrence, and ho was tramed to express himself with sententious 
brevity 

A Spartan wms not considered to have reached tho full ago of 
manhood till ho had completed Ins thirtieth year. Ho was then 
allowed to many, to take part in tho public nsiembly, and woe 
ehgibic to tho oflices of tho stato. But ho still continued under 
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the public (Lsciplme, and ■was not pennitted even to reside and 
take his meals with his wife It was not till he had reached liis 
sixtieth year that ho was released from the pnhhc disciphne and 
from military service 

The pubhe mess— called Syaittia — is smd to have been institnted 
by Lycurgns to prevent all indulgence of the appetite Pubho 
tables were provided, at which every male citizen was obliged 
to take his meals Each table accommodated fifteen persons, who 
formed a separate mess, into which no new member was admitted, 
except by tjie unanimous consent of the whole company Each 
sent monthly to the common stock a specified quantity of barley- 
meal, wine, cheese, and figs, and a httle money to buy fiesh and 
fish No distmction of any kind was allowed at these frugal meals 
bleat was only eaten occasionally , and one of the principal dishes 
was block broth Of what it consisted we do not know The 
tyrant Dionysius found it very unpalatable , bnl; as the cook told 
him, the broth was nothing without the seasonmg of fatigue and 
hunger 

The Spartan women m their earher years were subjected to 
a course of irainmg almost as rigorous as that of the men, and 
contended with each other in running, wrestling, and hosing At 
the age of twenty a Spartan woman usually married, and she was 
no longer subjected to the public disciphne Although sho 
enjoyed httle of her husband's society, sho was treated by him with 
deep respect, and was allowed a greater degree of hberty than was 
tolerated in other Grecian states Hence she took a hvely interest 
in the welfare and glory of her nativb land, and was animated by 
an earnest and lofty spirit of patriotism The Spartan mother had 
reason to bo proud of herself and of her children When a woman 
of another country said to Gorge, the wife of Leonidas, “The 
Spartan women alone rule the men,” she rephed, “ The Spartan 
women alone brmg forth men ” Their husbands and their sons 
wore fired by their sympathy to deeds of heroism “ Betum either 
with your shield, or upon it,” was then exhortation to their sons 
when going to battle 

Lycurgus is said to have divided the land belonging to the Spar- 
fans into 9000 equal lots, and the remainder of Lacoiua into 30,000 
equal lots, and to have assigned to each Spartan citizen one of the 
fiirmor of these lots, and to each Penoeous one of the latter 

Neither gold nor silver money was allowed in Sparta, and 
nothing but bars of iron passed in exchange for every commoifaty 
As the Spartans were not permitted to engage m commerce, and 
all luxury and display in dress, furmture, and food was forbiddeUi 
they had very little occasion for a circnlatmg medium, and Iron 
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money pros found EulHcicnt for tbeir few wants. But this prolubi- 
tion of the precious metals only made the Spartans more anxious to 
obtain them; aud even in the times of their greatest gloiy the 
Spartans were tho most renal of tho Greeks, and could rorclj resist 
the temptation of a bribe 

The legislation of Lycurgus was followed by important results. 
It made the Spartans a body of professional soldiers, well trained 
tmd well disciplmed, at a time when mihtary trammg and disciphne 
were little known, and almost unpractised in tho other states of 
Greece The consequence was the rapid growth of the pohtical 
power of Sparta, and tho subjugation of the neighbouring states. 
At the time of Lycurgns tho Spartans held only a small portion 
of Lacoma * they were merely a garrison m tho heart of cn enemy's 
comitry Thtir first object was to make themselves masters of 
Laconia, in which they finally succeeded after n severe struggle 
They nest turned tlicir arms against tho Messemans, Arca^ans, 
and Argi^es Of these wars the two waged against Messenm 
were the most celebrated and the most important They were 
both long protracted and obstinately contested. They both ended 
in tho victory of Sparta, and in tho subjugation of Messema 
These facta are beyond dispute, but of tho details wo Lave no 
trustworthy narrative 

Tho Firtf Mcsscnian War lasted from B C 743 to 724 During 
tho first four years tho LaccdiemoniaiiB made httle progress , but 
in the fifth a great battle was fought, and although its result was 
indcoisivc, the ^Icsscnions did not venture to nsk another engage- 
ment, and retired to tho strongly fortified monntam of Itbume. In 
their distress they sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, and 
received the appallmg answer that tho salvation of lilesscnia 
required tlio sacrifice of a virgm of tho royal house to the gods 
of tho lower world Anstodemus, who is the bicsscnian hero of 
tho first war, slew his own daughter, which so disheartened the 
Spartans, that they abstained from attacking the bicssemans for 
Bomo years. In tlio tlurtcentb year of tho war tho Spartan kmg 
marched against Itliome, and a second great battle was fonght, but 
tho result was again indecisive. The blcssenian king fell in tho 
action; and Anstodemus, who was chosen kmg m lus place, 
prosecutc'd tho war wath vigour In the fifth year of his reign 
n third great battle was fonght This time tho blcssemans gained 
a decisive victory, and the Lacediomoniana were dnven back into 
their own temtoiy. They now & nt to nsk advice of the Dclf kian 
o*aele, and were proimsed success upon using stratagem. They 
Ihc’oforo had recourio to fraud . and at the same time vanons 
prod.g’cs dismayed tho bold spint of Anstodemus IBs daughter 
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too appeared to him in a dreaai, showed him her wounds, and 
beckoned him away Seeing that his country was doomed to 
destruction, Anstodemus slew himself on his daughters tomb 
Shortly afterwards, in the twentieth year of the war, the Messemans 
abandoned Ithome, which the Lacedsmonians razed to the ground, 
and the whole country became subject to Sparta. Many of the 
inhabitants fled into other countries , but those who remamed were 
reduced to the condition of Helots, and were compelled to pay 
to their masters half of the produce of their lands 
Por thiriy-nine years the Messemana endured this degrading 
yoke At the end of this time they took up arms against their 
oppressors The Second Metsentan War lasted from n c 685 to G68 
Its hero is AnstomSnes, ,/hoae wonderful exploits form the great 
subject of this war It would appear that most of the states in 
Peloponnesus took part m the struggle The first battle was 
fought before the amval of the alhes on either side, and, though 
it was indecisiTe, the valour of Anstomenes struck fear mto the 
hearts of the Spartans To frighten the enemy still more, the hero 
crossed the frontier, entered Sparta by mght, and affixed a shield to 
the temple of Athena (Mmerva), with the inscription, “Dedicated 
by Anstomenes to the goddess from the Spartan spoils ” The 
Spartans m alarm sent to Delphi for adnce The god bade them 
apply to Athens for a leader Peanng to disobey the oracle, but 
with the view of rendering no real assistance, the Athenians sent 
Tyrtous, a lame man and a schoolmaster The Spartans received 
their new leader with due honour, and ho was not long in justi- 
fying the credit of the oracle His martial songs roused their 
fainting courage , and so efficacious were his poems, that to them 
is mainly ascribed the final success of the Spartan arms 
Encouraged by the strains of Tyrtmus, the Spartans agam 
marched against the Messenions But they were not at first 
successful A great battle was fought at the Boar’s Grave in 
the plain of Stenyclerus, m which they were defeated with great 
loss In the third year of the war another great battle was 
fought; m which the Messemans suffered a signal defeat So great 
was their loss, that Anstomenes no longer ventured to meet the 
Spartans m the open field Following tho example of the Mes- 
eeman leaders in the former war, he retired to the mountain 
fortress of Ira. The Spartans encamped at the foot of tho monn- 
tam, but Anstomenes frequently salhed &om tho fortress, and 
ravaged the lands of Laconia with fire and sword. It is unneces- 
sary to relate all the wonderful exploits of this hero m his vanous 
mcursions Thneo was ho taken prisoner, on two occasions ho 
burst his bonds, but on the third ho was carried to Spuria, and 
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llirovm with his fifty companions into a deep pit, called Ccadas 
His comrades were all killed by the fall; but Anstomenes rca Jicd 
tho bottom unhurt. He favr. however, no means of escape, and had 
resigned himself to death; baton tho third day perceiving a fos 
creeping among the bodies, ho grasped its tail, and, following tho 
animal ns it struggled to escape, discovered an openmg m tho rock, 
and on the nest day was at Ira to the surpnse abko of fnends and 
foes. But lus single prowess was not suilicicnt to avert tho rmn of 
his country. One night tho Spartans surprised Ira, while Ansfo- 
mcnes was disabled by a wound , but he collected the bravest of 
his followers, and forced his way through tho enemy Many of tho 
hlcssenians went to Bheginm, m Italy, under the sons of Ansto- 
mcncs, but tho hero bimsclf finished Ins days in Bhodes 
Tho second Mc'senian war was terminated by tho complete 
subjugation of tho Mcssenians, who again became the serfs of their 
conquerors In this condition they remnmed till tlio restoration of 
their independence by Epaminondas, in tho year 3CD n c During 
tho whole of the intervening period the Messcnians disappear from 
history. Tho country called Mcssenia in the map became a porhon 
of Laeonin, which thus extended across tho south of Peloponnesus 
&o!n tlio eastern to tho western sea 
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CHAPTER V 

BABtiY HISTOBT OP ATHENS, DOWN TO THE ZSTABLISHilETT OP 
DEMOCRAOT BT CHSTHESES, B C 510. 

Sparta was the only state in Greece which continued to retain the 
kingly form of government during the bnlliant penod of Grecian 
history In all other parts of Greece royalty had been abolished 
at an early age, and vanons forms of repnbhcan government estab- 
lished in its stead The abolition of royalty was first followed by 
an Oligarchy, or the government of the Pew Demoeney, or the 
government of the Many, was of later growth It was not from the 
people that the ohgarchies received their first and greatest blow 
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They •wore generally overthrown by the iisuipora, to whom the 
GrceJifl gave tlio name of Tyrants * 

The nio of tlio Tyranta eecma to have taken placo about tho 
eamo timo lu a largo number of tho Greek citica. In most ernes 
they belonged to tho nobles, and they generallj became masters of 
the Btaio by espou&ing the cause of tlio commonalty, and using the 
strength of tho people to pnt down the ohgarchy by forec At first 
they wore popular with the general body of the citizens, uho were 
glad to ECO tho liumibation of tlieir former masters But dis- 
content boon began to arise , tho tyrant bad recourse to violence to 
quell disaficction , and tlio government became m rcabty a tyranny 
111 tho modem sense of tho word. 

Many of the tyrants in Greece were pnt down by tho Lacedsomo- 
tiians Tho Spartan government was essentially an oligarchy, and 
tho Spartans wero always ready to lend their powerful aid m 
favour of tho government of tho Few. Hcnco they took an active 
fiart in tho overthrow of the despots, with the intention of catab- 
lishing tho ancient oligarchy in their place But tills rarely 
happened; and thoy found it impossiblo in most cases to roinsiato 
tho former body of nobles in tlieir ancient pnvilcgcs Tho latter, 
it 13 true, attempted to regain them, and wero supported in thoir 
attempts by Sparta. Hence arose a new struggle Tlio first contest 
after tho abolition of royalty was between obgnrcby and tho despot, 
tho next was between obgarohy and democracy 

Tho lustoiy of Athens affords tho most Etnking illustration of 
tho different revolutions of which wo have been epeaking 

Littlo 18 known of Athens before the ago of Solon. Its Icgendniy 
tales are few, its historical facts still fewer. Cccrops, the first ruler 
of Attica, is said to liai o divided tho country into twelve districts, 
which aro represented as independent conimumtics, each governed 
by a separate king They were afterwards united into a single 
btatc, having Athens ns its capital and tho seat of government. 
At what time this important muon was effected cannot bo de- 
termined , but it IS ascribed to Theseus, as tho national hero of tho 
Athenian people 

A few generations after Theseus, the Dorians aro said to liavo 
Invaded Attica. An oracle declared that they would Im victorious 
if they sparctl tho bfo of tho Athenian kmg, whereupon Codrus, 
who then reigned at Athens, resolved to sacrifice himself for tho 
welfare of his country. Accordingly ho went into the invaders’ 
comp in disguise, provoked a qm-irrcl with ono of llio Donan 

" The Creek word Tjnat does not correspond in mcaninr to the same 
wo-d in tlie 1 npli h lonRuare It e'erifies siiaplj- an irresponsible ruler, and 
n.of, tbcrefo'c, be more eorrcetlr rendered b^r the uim Ucsiiot 
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Ssoldiera, and •was killed by the latter Upon learning the death of 
tho Athenian king, the Uonans retired from Atfaca mthout striking 
a blow and the Athemans, from respect to the memoiy of Codms, 
abohshed tho title of king, and snbshtuted for it that of Archon or 
Hnler Tho office, however, was held for hfe, and was confined to 
the family of Codms His son IHedon was the first archon, and he 
■was followed m the dignity by eleven members of tho family in 
succession But soon after tho accession of Alcmseon, tho thirteenth 
in descent from hledon, another change was mtrodnced, and tho 
duration of the archonslup was hmited to ten years (n c 752) The 
digmty was still confined to the descendants of Medon, but m tho 
time of Hippomenea (n c 714) this restriction was removed, and the 
office was throivn open to all the nobles in the state In n c 683 a 
still more important change took place The orchonship was now 
made annual, and its duties were distributed among nine persons, 
all of whom bore the title The last of the decenmal archons 
was Eryzias, the first of tho mne annual archons Creon 

Such IS the legendary account of the change of government 
at Athens, from royalty to an oligarchy It appears to have token 
place peaceably and gradually, as in most other Greek states The 
whole political power was vested in the nobles, from them the 
nme annual archons were taken, and to them alone these magis- 
trates were responsible The people, or general body of freemen, 
had no share in the government 

The Athenian nobles were called Evpatndie, the two other 
classes in the state being the Qamon or husbandmen, and Demt- 
urgi or artisans This arrangement is ascnbed to Theseus, but 
there was another division of the people of still greater antiquity 
As the Uonans were divided mto three tnbes, so the lonians 
were usually distributed into four tnbes The latter diiusioa 
also existed among the Athemans, who were lomans, and it con- 
fanned in full ■vigour down to the great revolution of Clisthcncs 
(bo 509) These tnbes were distmgmshed by the names of 
OeleotUes (or Tdemtet) "cultivators," EopKles “■wamors, ’ ^gt- 
cores “goat-herds," and Argades “arbsans ” Each tnbe contamed 
three Fhratnee, each Phratry thirty Gentes, and each Gens thirty 
heads of famihes 

The first date in Atheman history on which certain rehance can 
be placed is the institntion of annual archons, in tho year 683 u C 
The duties of the government were distnbuted among tho mne 
archons, m the followmg manner Tho first was called The Archon 
by ■way of pre-eminence^ and sometimes the Archon Eponymus, 
because tho year was distmguished by his name Tho second 
archon was called The Sasdeue or The Ktng, because he repr^ 
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BPiitcd tlio Ung in lus capacity ns liigli-pncst of tho nation. TLo 
third nrehon boro the title of IT/ie rolcmareh, or Couintaudcr iu- 
chiefs and was, down to tlio timo of Ciisthcncs, tho coiniu'iiidor 
of the troops The rcmnining six had the coinmou title of 1 hc6- 
irofhel4e, or Legislators. Their duties seem to haio been ahncst 
exclusively judicl.d 

I he govcnvinent of tho Hupatrids ■was oppressive; and tho 
discontent of the people nt length became so serious, that Dmeo 
was appointed in C24 i. c to draw up a written code of In'; s. They 
were marked by cstrcnic seventy. lie afhxed the pcjiilty of dc.Uu 
to nil crimes alike, to pett} thefts, for instance, ns well ns to 
saenlcge and murder Henec they were said to bn\o been wntten 
not lu ink but in blood , and wo ore told that he justified this 
extreme harnhness by saying, tliat small ofTcnccs deserved death, 
and tint he knew no severer punishment for great ones 

Tho legislation of Draco hided to calm the prevailing discontent 
The people gained nothing by the written code, exeept n more 
perfect laiowlcdgo of its seventy, and civil dissensions prevailed 
us cxtcnsiiely as before Tho general dis^atisf iction ^ntII the 
government was favourable to rciolutionaiy projects , and accord* 
uigly, twelve years after Draco’s legislation (nc C12), Cylou, one 
of tho nobles, conceived tho design of depriving Ins brother 
Kupatnds of their power, and making himself tyrant of Athens 
Having collected a considerable force, he seized the Acropohs, but 
he did not meet wth support from the great mass of the people, 
and bo soon found hiinsclf closely blockaded by tho forces of tho 
Diipatnds. Cylon and his brother made their escape, bnt tho 
remainder of his associates, hard pressed by hunger, abandoned 
the defence of tho walls, and took refuge at tho altar of Athena 
(Minenn) Tliey were indueed by the orchon Megacles, one 
of tho illustrious family of the Alcmmorndm, to quit the altar on 
tho promiso that their hies should bo spared, but directly they 
had left the temple they were pul to dcatli, and some of them were 
mutdeted oven at the altar of the Dumonides or Furies. 

Tho coiispimcy tlius failed , but its suppre'ssioii ■was attended 
with a long tram of melancholy conscqucuces The whole family 
of the Aleui’eonidffi wais beheved to ha\c become tuntod by tho 
daring net of sacrilege committed by Megacles, and the fiiends 
and partisans of tho murdered conspimtors were not slow in 
dimanding verigeaneo upon tho accurecd race Thus u new 
element of discord was introduced into the state In the midst 
of thwo dissensions there was one man who enjoyed a distinguished 
reputation at Athen'', aad to whom his fcllow-citizens looked uo os 
tho only person in the state who could dchtor them from their 
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I'olitical and social dissensions, and secnre them from such mis- 
foriunes for the future This man was Solon, the son of Exece- 
stides, and a descendant of Codrus Ho had travelled through 
many parts of Greece and Asia, and had formed acquaintance \nth 
many of the most emment men of his time On his return to 
hiB native country he distmguished himself by recovermg the 
island of Salamis, which had revolted to Megata (n o 600) Threo 
years afterwards ho persuaded the Alcmsonidie to submit their 
case to the judgment of three hundred Eupatrid-e, by whom they 
were adjudged guilty of sacrilege, and were expelled from Atbca 
The banishment of the guilty race did noli however, dehver the 
Athenians from their rehgious fears A pestilential disease with 
which thi^ were visited was regarded as an unernng sign of the 
divine wrath. Upon the advice of the Delphic oracle, they invited 
the celebrated Cretan prophet and sage, Epimemdes, to visit 
Athens, and pnnfy their city from pollution and sacrilege By 
performing certam sacnfices and expiatory acts, Epimemdes suc- 
ceeded m staying the plague 

The civil dissensions however still conhnned The popnlahon of 
Attica was now divided mto three hostile factions, consisting of 
the Pedtets or wealthy Eupatnd inhabitants of the plains , of the 
Diaertt, or poor inhabitants of the hilly districts m the north and 
cost of Attica , and of the Parah, or mercantile inhabitants of the 
coasts, who held an mtermediate position between the other two 
Their disputes were aggravated by the miserable condition of the 
poorer population. The latter were in a state of abject poverty 
They had borrowed money from the wealthy at exorbitant rates 
of mterest upon the seounty of their property and their persons 
If the prmcipal and interest of the debt were not paid, the creditor 
had the power of seizmg the person as well as the land of his 
debtor, and of usmg him as a slave Many had thus been torn 
from their homes and sold to barbarian masters, while others were 
cultivating as slaves the lands of their wealthy creditors m Attica 
Matters had at lengfth reached a crisis, the existing laws could 
no longer be enforced , and the poor were ready to rise m open 
insurrection against the nch 

In these alarming circumstances the rulmg ohgarchy were 
obhgod to have recourse to Solon, and they therefore chose 
Inm Archon in b c 594, mvestmg him under that title with un- 
limited powers to effect any changes ho might consider bene- 
ficial to the state His appomtment was hailed with satisfaction 
by the poor , and all parties were wilhng to accept his mediation 
and reforms 

Solon commenced his undertaking oy rcuevmg the poorer class 
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of dobtow from then existing distress He cancelled all contracts 
by ■which the land or person of n debtor had been given ns 
security ; nnd he forbad for the future all loans m which the person 
of tne debtor was pledgeiL He next proceeded to draw up a now 
constitution and a new code of laws As n prcliminaiy step lie 
repealed all the laws of Draco, except those relating to murder. 
Ho then made a new claosiRcation of the citizens, distributing ttiem 
into four classes according to tlio amount of their proper^, thus 
mnhing wealth nnd not birth the title to the honours and ofTiccs of 
tlio state The first class consisted of those whose annual income 
was equal to 300 mcdimni * of corn and upwards, and were called 
rentnco^iomedimm The second class consisted of those whoso 
incomes ranged between 300 and 500 mcdimm, and were called 
Kniglilf, from their being able to furnish a war-horse. The third 
class consisted of tliose who received between 200 nnd 300 mc' 
dimni, nnd were called Zeugilx, from their being able to keep 
a yoke of oxen for the plough- The fourth class, called Thfler, 
included all whoso property fell short of 200 mcdimni Tho first 
class wero alone eligible to tho nrchonship nnd tho higher offices 
of tho state Tho second nnd tlurd classes filled inferior posts, and 
wero liable to military service, tho former ns horsemen, and tho 
latter ns heavy-annod soldiers on foot Tho fourth class wore 
excluded from all public offices, nnd served in tho army only as 
Iight-nrmcd troops Solon, however, allowed them to voto m tho 
public assembly, where they must have constituted by far tho 
largest number. Ho gave the assembly the right of electing 
tho nrclions nnd tho other officers of tho state , nnd ho also made 
tho nrclions acccnnbiblo to tho assembly at tho expiration of their 
year of office 

Tills extension of tho duties of tho public nsiembly led to tho 
institution of a new body. Solon created tho Senate, or Council of 
Four Hundred, with tho special object of preparing all matters for 
tlio di«cus«ion of tho public assembly, of presiding at its meetings, 
and of carrying its rc«olntion3 into cflect No subject could bo 
introduced before tho people, except by a previous rcolntion of tho 
Senate. Tho members of tho Senate wero elected by tho publio 
assembly, ono hundred from each of tlio four ancient tribes, which 
were left untouched by Solon. They held their office for a year, 
and wero accountable at its expiration to tho public assembly for 
the manner m which they had discharged their duties 

Tho Senate of tho Areopagus f is said by some wnters to have 

• Tht mcluaiUH was car ba^hcl and a half 

t 11 ifce red Its name from ilr place of mecllnp, ttWcIi was a rocky enJ 
nmee opposite the Acropolis, called the hill of Arcs ^lars’ UIQ). 
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bctsn instituted by Solon , but it existed long before his tunc, and 
may be regarded as the representatiTe of the Council of Chiefs 
lu the Heroic age Solon enlarged its poireis, and intrusted 
it -with the general supervision of tiie institutions and laws of the 
state, and imposed upon it the dufy of inspecting tho hves and 
ocLupations of the citizens All arcbons became members of it 
at the expiration of their year of otBce 
, Solon laid only the foundation of the Athenian democracy 

! by giving tho poorer classes a vote in the popular assembly, and by 
enlarging tho power of tho latter; but he left tho government 
I exclusively m the hands of tlie wealthy For many years after 
i his time tlie government continued to bo an oligarchy, but was 
1 exercised with more moderation and justice than formerly. 

Solon enacted numerous laws, contaimng regulations on almost 
1 all subjects connected with the public and pnvate bfo of tlio 
. citizens He encouraged trado and manufactures, and invited 
foreigners to settle m Athens by the promise of protection and 
' by valuable privileges To discourage idleness a son was not 
I obbged to support his father in old ago, if tho latter bad neglected 
‘ to teach him some trade or occupation. 

Solon punished theft by compelling the guilty party to restore 
double the value of the property stolen. He forbade speaking evil 
^ either of the dead or of the bving 

Solon 18 said to have been aware that he had left many imper- 
fections in his laws He described them not os tho best laws 
which ho could devise, but as tlie best which the Athemans could 
receive Having bound the government and people of Athens by 
a solemn oath to observe his institutions for at least ten years, 
he left Athens and travelled in foreign lands During his absence 
the old dissensions between the Plain, tho Shore, and the Mountain 
broke out afresh with more violence than ever Tho first was 
headed by Lycurgns, the second by Megacles, an Alcmmbmd, and 
the third by Pisistratus, the cousin of Solon Of these leadeis, 
Pisistratus was the ablest and the most dangerous He hod 
espoused the cause of tho poorest of the three classes, m order 
to gam popularity, and to make himself master of Athens Solon 
on his return to Athens detected tho ambiboits designs of his 
kinsman, and attempted to dissuade him from them Findmg his 
remonstrances frmtless, ho next denounced his projects m verses 
addressed to the people Pew, however, gave any heed to his 
warmngs "and Pisistratus, at length finding his sohemes npo for 
action, had recourse to a memorable stratagem to secure his object 
One day ho appeared in the market-place in a chanot, his mules 
and bis own person bleedmg with wounds inflicted with his own 

D 
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Iiartl* nicfe Iip cxliilnted to (lie people, lelhnc tlien tlmt lie Im-l 
!iocn nenrly mn'ilertd in consequence of defendiri" vhcir rig’di« 
The popnlir indignation r.ot excited nnd n pmard of fifty 
tacn rw granted Jiiw lor Ins faturc eccurity lie praduany 
inerta«cfl the nnr her of Jiie gnard, and toon found Innieclf strong 
enough to throw off the masli and seize the Atropohs (ii c. 500) 
llegnclcs nnd the Alcmiconidm left the city Solon alone had tho 
courage to oppose the usuipation, nnd tiphtaidcd the people nth 
th( ir eoarardicc and their treachery “Yon might," said he, “iriih 
case hnvo cm>,Iiid tho tyrant in tho hud , bat nothing now rcmnina 
but to pluck him np by the roots/' Bnl no one responded to his 
ojipeal. JIo refiistfl to fly ; nnd when his fnends asked him on 
what he relied for protection, “On my old ngc,” wns his reply It 
is ereihtahle to Pi'istratus that he left lus nged rel iti vo nnmolesfctl. 
nnd even n«kcd his ndviec in tho administration of the goremmeut 
Solon did not longsurvavc the overthrow of tho constitution He 
died ft year or two oftereards nt the ndvnnccd ngo of eighty His 
ft'hes nrc said to liavo been sentfered bv lus own direct, on round 
the island of Silamis, which ho Imd won for the Athenian people. 

Pisisfmlns Iiowci cr did not retain his power long The leaders 
of the fnclions of tho Shore and tho Plain combined nnd drove the 
usurper into exile Put tho Shore nnd llio Plain having qiiarrelletl, 
Pi«istntns was recalled nnd again hecamo master of Athens 
Another revolution shortly afleranrds drove lum into exile n 
perond lime, niid he remained nbroad ten years At length, with 
tho a'sietanco of mercenaries from other Grecian states nnd with 
file nid of lus p.art.sans in Athens, lio hccamo master of Atlicns for 
the third time, nnd lieaceforth continued in possession of tl o 
supremo power till tho day of his death As soon ns ho was finaly 
istahh«hcd in the government, hi« ndministration wns merked 
by mildness nnil equity. Ho maintained tho institutions of Solon 
taking care, however, that (ho highest ofliccs should nlwajs ho hchl 
by pome members of lus own family. Ho not only enforced strict 
obe<licnee to ihe laws, but Imawilf set the tvample of submitting to 
till in. Ilemg neensed of murder, he dirdained to take nd vantage 
of lus nuflionty, nnd went m pcivm to ph>ad lus cause before tlio 
Areo}»agup, whero his nceu«er did not venture to appear He 
cot rteil jxipulnnty hy lnrges=oF to tho cilirens nnd by tbrowirg 
open lus gardens to tlio poor He ndomod Athens with mt\n\ 
public building® He commenceel on a stupendous sealo n temple 
to the Olympian Zfu», which remained unfinished fer centum s, 
nnd was nl length completi d by the emperor Hadnan He wns a 
psitron of lilemture. a® well ns of the arts Ho is said to base been 
tho first person in Greece who collected a library, which ho tlirew 
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open to the pnhho, and to him postcnfy is uidchtcd for the 
collection of the Homenc poems On the whole it cannot be 
domed that he made a wise and noble nse of his power 

Fisistratus died at an advanced ago in 527 n c , thirty-three years 
after his first nsnrpation Ho transmitted the sovereign power to 
his sons, Hippias and Hipparchns, who conducted the govemnient 
on the same principles as their fatlier Hipparchus inherited his 
father’s literary tastes Ho invited several distinguished poets, 
such as Anacreon and Simonides, to bis court The people appear 
to have been contented with their rule, and it was only an 
accidental circnmstance which led to their overthrow and to a 
change in the government 

Their fall was occasioned by the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Anstogiton, who were attached to each other by a most intimate 
fnendship Harmodius having given offence to Hippios, the despet 
revenged himself by putting a public affront upon his sister This 
indignity excited tlie resentment of the two fnonds, and they now 
resolved to slay the despots at the festival of the Great Fana 
theniea, when all the citizens were required to attend in arms, 
Having communicated their design to a few associates, the conspi 
rators appeared armed at the appointed time like the rest of the 
citizens, but carrying concealed daggers besides Harmodins and 
Anstogiton bad planned to kill Hippias first as he was arranging 
the order of the procession outside the city, but, upon approachmg 
the spot where he was standing, they were thunderstruck at 
beholding one of the conspirators in close conversabon with the 
despot Believing that they were betrayed, they rushed back into 
the city with their daggers bid in the myrtle houghs which they 
were to have earned m the procession, and killed Hipparchns 
Harmodius was immediately cut down by the guards Anstogiton 
died under the tortures to which he was subDected in order to 
compel him to disclose his accompbccs 

Hipparchus was assassinated in nc 514, tlie fourteenth year 
after the death of Fisistrutus From tins time the character of tho 
government became enbrely changed. His brother s murder con- 
verted Hippias into a cruel and suspicions tyrant. Ho put to death 
numbers of tho cibzens, and raised large sums of money by 
extraordinary taxes 

The Alcmmonidis, who had lived in exile ever since tho third 
and final restorahon of Fisistratus to Athens, now began to form 
schemes to expel the tyrant Ohsthencs, tho son of Megacles, who 
was the head of the family, secured the Delphian oracle by 
poomuary presents to the Fythia, or pnestess Hencefortli, when- 
ever the Spartans came to consult the oracle, tho answer of the 
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pricsteso WBS always tlio samo, “Athens must bo liberated *’ This 
order was so often repeated, tliat the Spartans at last resolved to 
obey. Gleomenes, king of Sparta, defeated the Thessalian allies of 
Hippias , and tbo tyrant; unable to meet his enemies in tbo Reid, 
took refuge in the Acropolis Here bo might have maintained 
himself in safety, bad not his children been made prisoners as they 
were being secretly earned out of the country To procure tbeir 
restoration, be consented to quit Attica m tbo space of Sro days 
He sailed to Asm, and took up his residence at Sigcom in the 
Trond, which his father had wrested from the Mytilcnmans in war 

Hippias was cspelled in n c 510, four years after the assassination 
of ILpp’trchus These four years had been a time of sniTering and 
oppression for tbo Athenians, and bad eSaced from tbeir minds all 
recollection of the former mild mle of Pisistratus and his sons 
Hence tbo expulsion of the family was bailed with delight The 
memory of Harmodins and Anstogiton was cliensbcd with the 
fondest reverence , and the Athenians of a later age, overlooking 
the four years which had elapsed from their death to the overthrow 
of the despotism, represented them as the libemtors of their 
country and the first martyrs for its hberty. Their statues were 
erected in the market-place soon after the expulsion of Hippias , 
their descendants enjoyed immunity from all taxes and pnbho 
burdens; and their deed of vengeance formed the favounto subject 
of dnnking songs 

Tlie Laccdiemonians quitted Athens soon after Hippias had 
sailed away, leaving the Athenians to settle their own affairs 
Glisthcncs, to whom Athens was mainly indebted for its liberation 
from the despotism, aspired to he the political leader of the state 
but ho was opposed by Isagoros, the leader of tho party of the 
nobles By tho Solonian constitution, the whole pohtical power 
was vested in tho hands of the nobles , and Clisthcnes soon found 
that it was hopeless to contend ogninst Ids nval under tlio existing 
order of things For this reason bo resolved to introduce an 
important change in the constitution, and to give to the people an 
equal share in the government 

Tho reforms of Glisthoncs gave birth to the Athenian democracy, 
which can hardly he said to have existed before this time His 
first and most important measure was a rcdistnbution of the whole 
population of Attica into ten new tribes He abolished the four 
ancient Ionic tnbes, and enrolled in the ten new tnhes aU the free 
iiihabitants of Attica, including both resident abens and even 
emancipated slaves Ho divided tho tnbes into a certain number 
of cantons or townships, culled demi, which at a later time were 
174 in number Evciy Athenian citizen was obliged to bo enrolled 
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in a demos, each of which, like a pansh m England, admuuatercd 
Its own aiiaiis It had its pubhc mcetmgs, it levied rates, and was 
under the superintendence of an officer called DemarcJtut 
The establishment of the ten new tnbes led to a change in the 
number of the Senate It had previously consisted of 400 members, 
but it was now enlarged to 500, fifty being selected from each of tho 
ten new tribes. The Ecclesia, or formal assembly of the citizens, 
was now summoned at certain fixed periods, and Clisthenes 
transferred the government of the state, wmch bad hitherto been 
in the hands of the archons, to tho senate and the ecclesia He also 
increased the judicial as well as the political power of the people , 
and enacted that all public crimes should be tried by the whole 
body of citizens above thirty years of age, specially convoked and 
sworn for tho purpose Tho assembly thus convened was called 
SeluBa and its members Hehasts Clisthenes also introduced 
the Ostracism, by which an Athenian citizen might bo banished 
without special accusation, trial, or defence for ten years, which 
term was subsequently reduced to five It must be recollected 
that the force which a Greek government had at its disposal was 
very small , and that it was comparatively easy for an ambitious 
citizen, supported by a numerous body of partisans, to overthrow 
the constitution and make himself despot Tho Ostracism was the 
means devised by Clisthenes for removing quietly from the state a 
powerful party leader before he could carry into execution anv 
violent schemes for the subversion of the government Every 
precaution was taken to guard this institution lixim abuse The 
senate and the ecclesia had first to determine by a special vote 
whether the safety of the state required such a step to bo taken 
If they decided m the affirmative^ a day was fixed for tbe voting, 
and each citizen wrote upon a tile or oyster-shell * the name of the 
person whom he wished to banish The votes were then collected, 
and if it was found that 6000 had been recorded against any one 
person, ho was obliged to withdraw from the city within ten days , 
if tbe number of votes did not amount to 6000, nothmg was done 
The aristocratical party, enraged at these reforms, called m the 
assistance of Cleomenes, king of the Lacediemomana Athens was 
menaced by foreign enemies and distracted by party struggles Chs- 
theneswos at first compelled to retire from Athens, but the people 
rase in arms agamst Cleomenes, expelled the Lacedmmonians, who 
had taken possession of the city, and recalled Clisthenes There-^ 
upon Cleomenes collected a Peloponnesian army m order to establish 
Isagoros as a tyrant over the Athenians, and at the same time he 
concerted measures with the Thebans and tho Cbalcidions of 
* Oitracun, whence the name Ottraeum 
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Kubcea for a ^nltancoos attack npon Attica The Foloponncsioii 
omij, commanded bj the two kings, Cleomencs and Demaratus, 
ontcred Atbca, and advanced as far ns Elensis; but when tho allies 
became awaro of the object for which they had been summoned, 
thejr refnsed to march farther, and strongly protested against the 
attempt to establish a tyranny at Athens Their remonstrances 
being seconded by Semaratus, Cleomencs found it necessary to 
abandon the expeditiou and return home At a later petfod (n c 
491) Cleomcnes took revenge upon Demaratus by persuading tlie 
Spartans to depose him upon the ground of illegitimacy The 
exiled king took refage at the Persian courL 
The unexpected retreat of the Peloponnesian army delivered the 
Athenians from their most formidable enemy, and they lost no time 
in turning their arms against their other foes Marching into 
Boootia, they defeated the Thebans, and then {urossed over mto 
Euboea, where they gamed a decisive victory over the Glmlcidians 
In order to secure their dommion m Euboea, and at the same tune 
to provide for their poorer citizens, the Athemans distributed the 
estates of the wealthy Ghalcidian landowners among 4000 of their 
citizens, who settled m the country under the name of Cleruchi 
The successes of Athens excited the jealousy of tho Spartans, 
and they now resolved to make a third attempt to overthrow the 
Athenian democracy They had meantime discovered tho decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them by the Delphic oracle ; 
and they invited Hippios to como from Sigeum to Sparta, in order 
to restore him to Athens Tho expenenco of the last campaign 
had taught them that they could not calculate upon the co-opera- 
tion of their alhes withont first obtaining their approval of the 
project, and they therefore summoned deputies from all tlieir 
allies to meet at Sparta, m order to determine respecting tho 
restoration of Hippios But the proposal was received with 
universal repugnance; and the Spartans found it necessary to 
abandon then- project. Hippios returned to Sigcum, and after- 
wards proceeded to the court of Danus 
Athens had now entered upon her glorious career The institu- 
tions of Glisthencs had given her citizens a personal interest m the 
welfare and the grandeur of their country. A spirit of the warmest 
patnotism rapidly ^rong up among them, and tho history of 
the Persian wars, which followed almost immediately, exhibits 
a striking proof of tho heroic sacrifices which they were prepared 
to make for Uie hberty and independence of theu state 
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TUB GBEES COl.O^'lEB 

Tub vast number of the Greek colonies; their trule-spread dif- 
fusion over all parts of the Mediterranean, which thus became a 
kind of Grecian lake, and their rapid growth in wealth, power, 
and intelligence, afford the most striking proofs of the greatness 
of this wonderful people Cml dissensions and a redundant 
population were the chief causes of the origin of most of the 
Greek colonies They were usually undertaken with the appro- 
bation of the cities from which they issued, and under the ma- 
nagement of leaders appointed by them But a Greek colony was 
always considered politically independent of the mother-city aud 
emancipated from its control The only connexion between them 
was one of filial affection and of common religious tics Almost 
every colomal Greek city was built upon the sen-coast, and tho 
site usually selected contained a lull sufficiently lotty to form an 
acropolis 

The Grecian colonies may be arranged in four groups 1 Those 
founded in Asia Minor and tho adjoining islands, 2 Those in tho 
western parts of the Mediterranean, in Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and 
Spam, 3 Those m Africa, ■i Those in Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thrace 
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1. Tbo earliest Greek colonics \rere those founded cn the 
'western shores of Asia Minor. The? were divided into three 
great mosses, each bearing the name of that section of the Greek 
race with which the? claimed afhnit? The .Sohe cities covered 
the northern part of this coast, together with the islands of Lesbos 
and Tenedos , the lonians occupied the centre, with the islands 
of Chios and Samos , and the Dorians the sonthem p-arhon, with 
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tho lalauda of Bltodos and Cos most of tbese colonies t;erc 
founded m consequence of the changes in the population of 
Greece i^hich attended the conquest of Feloponncsns bj tho 
Dorians The lonio cities were early distinguished by a spint of 
commercial enterprise, and soon rose superior m wealth and m 
power to their ^olian and Dorian neighbours Among tlie lomc 
cities themselves Miletus and Ephesus were the most flourishing 
Grecian literature took its nse m the lEohc and Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor Homer was probably a native of Smyrna Lyric 
poetry flourished in tho island of Lesbos, where Sappho and 
Alcaius were bom Tho lomc cities were also the seats of tho 
eorhest schools of Grecian philosophy Thales, who founded the 
lomo school of philosophy, was a native of Miletus Eaheamassns 
was one of the most important of tho Done cities, of which Hero- 
dotus was a native, though he wrote in the lomc dialect 
2 The earliest Grecian settlement in Italy was Camio in Coni’ 
panio, situated near Gape Misentim, on tho Tyrrhenian sea It 
IS said to have been a joint colony from the iEolic Cyme in Asia 
and from Cbalcis m Eubcea, and to have been founded, according 
to the common chronology, in n c 1050 Cumte was for a long 
time the most fiounshmg city m Campama , and it was not till its 
decline in the fifth century before the Ohnstian era that Capua 
rose into importance 
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Tho earliest Grecian settlement in Sicily vraa fomided in c,c 
735 Tho extraordinary fertility of tlie land soon attracted nu- 
merous colonists from vanuns parts of Greece, and there arose on 
tho coasts of Sicily a succession of nourishing cities Of these, 
Syracuse and Agrigentum, both Dorian colomcs, became the moat 
powerful The former was founded by the Connthians m o c 734, 
and at tho time of its greatest prosperity contained a population 
of 500,000 souls, and was snrrounded by walls twenty-two miles 
in circuit Its greatness, however, belongs to a later penod of 
Grecian history 

The Grecian colomes in southern Italy began to be planted at 
nearly the some time as in Sicily They eventually lined the whole 
southern coast as far as Cumaa on the one sea and Tarentum on tho 
other. They even surpassed those in Sicily in number and import- 
ance , and so numerous and flourishing did they become, that the 
south of Italy received the name of Magna Griecia Of these, two of 
tho earbest and most prosperous were Sybans and Groton, both 
situated upon the gulf of Tarcntnm, and both of ^chiean origin 
Sybans was planted in nc 720 and Croton in bc 710 For two 
ceutunes they seem to havo lived in harmony, and we know 
scarcely anything of their history till their fatal contest in n c 510, 
which ended in the ruin of Sybans Dunng the whole of this 
penod they wero two of the most flourishing cihes m all Hellas 
Sybans m particular attained to an extraordinary degree of wealth, 
and its inhabitants were so notonous for their luxury, effeminacy, 
and debaucheiy, that their name has become proverbial for a 
voluptuary m ancient and modem times Croton was tho chief 
seat of the Pythagorean philosophy. Pythagoras was a nahve of 
Samos, but emigrated to Croton, where ho met with the most 
wonderful success in tho propagation of his views He estabhshed 
a kind of religious brotherhood, closely united by a sacred vow 
They believed m the transmigration of souls, and their whole 
traimng was designed to mako them tempeiato and self-denying 
The doctrines of Pythagoras spread through many of the other 
cihes of Magna Graicia 

Of the numerous other Greek settlements in the south of Italy, 
those of Locn, Bhcgium, and Tarentum were tho most important 
Locn was founded by the Locrians from the mother-country in 
oc 683 Tho laws of this city were drawn up by one of its 
citizens, named Zaknens, and so averse were the Locnans to any 
chnugo in them, that whoever proposed a new law had to appear 
in the public assembly vnth a rope round his neck, which was 
immediately tightened if he foiled to convince his fellow-cibzcns 
of the necessity of the alterabon. Bhcgium, situated on the straits 
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of Messina, opposite Sicily, was colonised by the Cbatcidiaas, but 
received a large body of Messenians, who settled here at the cIoeo 
of the Messeman war Anosilos, tyrant of Hhegium about b c 500, 
was of Messeninn descent He seized the Sicilian Zancle on tho 
opposite coast, and changed its name into Messana, which it shll 
beoiB Tarentum was a colony from Sparta and was founded about 
B c 708 After the destruction of Sybnris it was the most powerful 
and liounshiug city in Hagna Griecia, and contmued to enjoy great 
prosperity till its subjugation by the Homans Although of Spartan 
origin, it did not maintain Spartan habits, and its citizens wero 
noted at a later time for tlieir love of lusuiy and pleasure 
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Tiio Grecian ecttlcmenta in the distant conutiics of Ganl and 
Spam were not numcrons The most celchrated was Massalia, the 
modem Marseilles, founded by the lomc Fhocseans m n c, 600 

3 The northern coast of Africa, between the ternfones of Car- 
tilage Olid Egypt, was also occupied by Greek colomsts The city 
of Gji-cne was fomidcd about b c 630 It was a colony from the 
ishmd of Thera m the >Egcan, which was itself a colony from 
Sparta, The situation of pyreno was well chosen. It stood on 
the edge of a range of lulls, at the distance of ten miles from the 
Mcditcrraiieau, of which it commanded a fine new. These lulls 
descended by a succession of terraces to the port of the town, 
called Apollonia The climate was most salnbnons, and the son 
vras distinguished by extraordinaiy fertility. 'With these odran- 
tages Gyrene rapidly grew m wealth and power , and its greatness 
IS attested by the immense remums which sbll mark its desolate 
site Gyrene planted screral colonies m the adjommg district, of 
which B irca, founded about n c. 560, was the most important 

4 There were sereral Grecian colomes situated on the eastern 
Bide of tlio Ionian sea, m Epirus and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of tlieso the island of Corcyia, now called Corfu, was the 
most wealthy and poweifoL It was founded by the Connthians 
about II c 700, and in consequence of its commercial activity it 
soou became a formidable rival to the mother-city Hence a war 
broke out between these two states at an early penod , and the 
most ancient naval battle on record wos the one fought between 
their fleets m b c 664 The dissensions between the mother-city 
and her colony are frequently mentioned in Grecian history, and 
were one of the immediate causes of the Peloponnesian war JSfot- 
withsL'iuding their quarrels they joined m planting four Grecian 
colomes upon the same line of coast — ^Lencos^ Anactonum, Apol- 
lonia, and Epidamnus 

The colonics in Miicedoma and Thrace were very numerous, 
and extended all along the coast of the Mgeaa, of the Hcllcspout, 
of the Propontis, and of tlie Euxine, from the borders of Thess.ily 
to the mouth of the Danube Of these wo can only glance at 
the most importaut The colonies on the coast of Macedonia 
wore chiefly founded by Glialcis and Eretria in Euboea, and the 
pemnsula of Clinlcidicc, with its three projecting hcarllauds, was 
covered with tlieir settkmeuts, and derived its name from the 
former city. The Gonntluaas hkewise planted a few colomes on 
this coast, of which Potidasa, on the narrow isthmus of Pallene, 
most deserves mention 

Of the colomes in Thrace, the most flonnshing were Scljanbria 
and Byzanfanm, both founded by the Megorions, who appear os an 
enterprising montime people at on early penod. 
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TUB PEBSIAN WARS — ^FBO'W THB lOMC BEVOT-T TO THF BATTCE 
j OF UABATHOX, B O 500-490 

Tub Grecian citica on tlie coast of Asia Minor were the neigh- 
bonrs of an Asiatic power which finally reduced them to sub- 
jection Tins was the kingdom of Lydia, of winch Sardis was the 
capital Croesus, the last and most powerful of the Lydian kings, 
who ascended the throne b c 560, conquered m succession al’ the 
Grecian cities on the coast His rule, however, was not oppres- 
sive, and he permitted the cities to regulate their own affairs. 
He spoke the Greek language, welcomed Greek guests, and re- 
verenced the Greek oracles, which he enriched with the most 
munificent offenngs He extended his dominions m Asia Minor ns 
far as the nver Halys, and he formed a close alliance with Asty- 
ages, Inng of the Medea, who were then the ruling race in Asi& 
Everything seemed to betoken umnterrupted prosperity, when a 
people hitirerto~'nImost'' unknown suddenly became masters'of the' 
whole of western" Asia. — 
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The Pcrsnans wore of the same race as the Medes and spoke a 
dialect of the same language They inhabited the mountainous 
region south of Medio, which slopes gradually down to the lo\- 
grounds on the coast of the Persian gulf. IVhile the Mcdes 
became enervated by the corrupting influences to which they were 
exposed, the Persians preserved in their nabvo mountains their 
simple and warlike habits The y were ji Jiravc.and hardy nation, 
cIothcd_in,skina, drinking onlv water, and ignorant of the com* 
inoncst Insnncs of life Cyraa led thcso^ficrco warriors from their 
mountain fastnesses, defeated tlie Mcdes in battle, took'Astyagcs. 
pnsencr,>and..^pnycd^him^of.his ^throne The other nations 
inclndeiLin-the Median empire submitted to the conqueror, and 
.Jlmsovereignty of Upper Asia thus passed from the Medcs to 
TileTPersiahs The accession of Gyms to the empire is placed In 
nc 559 A few years afterwards Gyms turned his arms against 
file L>dians,''too1c Sardis, and deprived Groesus of liis throne 
(b.c,S 4G) TheHall'of Greesns-wns -followcil by the subjection of 
the^Greek. cities m Asia to the Persian yoke. , They' oSefe'd ji 
brave but incflectual resistance, and were taken one after the 
other by Hntpagus the Persian general. Even the islands of 
Lesbos and Ghios sent in their submission to Harpagns, although 
tfio Persians then possessed no fleet to force them to obedience 
Samos, on the other hand, maintained its independence,- and 
appears soon afterwards one of the most powerful o^theJSreemn 
states 

"^During the reign of Gambyses ^nc 529-521), the son and sno- 
ccssor of Gyrus, the Greek cities of Asia remained obedient to their 
Persian governors It was during this reign that Polyemtes, tyrant 
of Samos, became the master of the Grecian seas, TIio ambition 
and good fortune of this enterpnsing tyrant were alike remarkable 
He possessed a hundred ships of war, with which ho conquered 
several of the islands, and l.o aspired to nothing less than the 
dominion of Ionia, as well ns of the islanils in the iEgean. The 
Laecdmmonians, who had invaded the island at the invitation of 
tlie Samian exiles, for the purpose of ovcrtlirowing his government, 
were obliged to retire, after besieging his city in vain for forty 
days Everything whicli ho undertook seemed to prosper , but his 
imintermpted good fortnno at length excited the alarm of his ally 
Amasis, the lang of Egypt According to the tale related by 
Herodotus, the Egyptian king, convinced tliat such amazing good 
fortune would sooner or later incur the envy of the gods, wrote to 
Polycrates, advising him to throw away one of his most valuable 
possessions, and thus inflict some injury upon himself Tlunking 
the advice to be good, Polj crates threw mto the -sea a favountc 
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ring of matchless price and beanty, bnt unfortunately it ivaa found 
a fear dajs afterwards in the belly of a fine fish which a fisherman 
had sent him as a present Amasis now foresaw that tho mm of 
Folycrates was inevitahle, and sent a herald to Samos to renounce 
his alliance The gloomy anticipations of the Egyptian monarch 
proved well founded. In the midst of all his prosperity Polycrates 
fell by a most ignominious fate Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, had 
for some unknown cause conceived a deadly hatred against the 
Samian despot By a cunning stratagem the satrap allured bun 
to the mamland, where he was immediately arrested and hanged 
upon a cross (b c 522) 

The reign of Danus, the third king of Persia (n c 52I-fS5), is 
memorable in Grecian Iiistor>. In his invasion of Sc>thia,hi3 fleet, 
which was furmshed by the Asiatic Greeks, was ordered to sail up the 
Eannbo and throw a bridge of boats across the riv er The king him- 
self, with his land forces, marched through Tlirace , and, crossing the 
bridge, placed it under the care of the Greeks, telling them that, if 
he did not return within sixty da}% they might break it down, and 
sail home He then left them, and penetrated into tho Scythian ter- 
ritory The sixty days had already passed awav, and there was yet 
no sign of the Persian army, bnt shortly afterwards the Greeks 
were astonished by the appearance of a body of Scvthians, who in- 
formed them that Danus was m full retreat, pursued by tlie whole 
Scythian nation, and that his only hope of safety depended upon 
that bnclge They urged the Greeks to seize this opportunity oi 
destroying tho Persian army, and of recovering their own liberty, 
by breaking down tho bridge Their exhortations were wormlv 
seconded by the Athenian ULltiades, the tyrant of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesns, and the future conqueror of Marathon The 
other rulers of the Ionian cities were at first di^osed to follow 
his suggestion , but ns soon as Histmus of Miletus reminded them 
that their sovereignty depended upon tho support of tlie Persian 
king, and that lus rain would involve their own, they changed 
their minds and resolved to await the Persians After enduring 
great privations and suflenngs, Vanns and his army at length 
readied the Danube and crossed the bridge in s.ifcty Tlius the 
selfishness of these Grecian despots threw away the most favour- 
able opportunity that ever presented itself of dehvering their 
native cities from the Persian yoke To reward tho services of 
Histiieus, Danus gave him the town of Myrciiius, near the Strymoiu 
Danus, on lus return to Asm, left Megabaziis in Europe with an 
army of 80,000 men to complete the subjugation of Thrace and of 
tho Greek cities upon the Hellespont Mtgabazus not only sub- 
dued tho Thracians, but crossed the Btiymon, conquered tho 
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Pteouians, and penetrated as far as the frontiets of Macedonia. 
Ho then sent heralds into the latter country to demand cartli and 
water, the cnstomaij svmbols of submission These were imme- 
diately granted byAmyntas, the reigning monarch (nc 510), and 
thns the Persian dominions were extended to the borders of 
Thessaly. Megabazns, on his return to Sardis, wliere Danus 
awaited him, informed the Persian monarch that Histimas was 
collecting the elements of a power which might hereafter prove 
formidable to the Persian sovereignty, since Mj rcinus commanded 
the navigation of the Strymon, and couscqncntly the commerce 
with the interior of Thrace Darins, perceiving that the appre- 
hensions of his general were not without foundation, summoned 
Histiious to his presence, and, under the pretext that ho could not 
bear to be deprived of the company of his fnend, earned him with 
the rest of the court to Susa This apparently tnvial circumstance 
was attended with important consequences to the Persian empire 
and to the whole Grecian race 

For the next few years everytliing remained quiet in the Greeh 
cities of Asia , but about b c 502 a revolution in Naxos, one of the 
islands in the iEgean Sea, first disturbed the general repose, and 
occasioned the war between Greece and Asia The anstoeratical 
exiles^ who had been driven out of Xaxos by a rising of the people, 
applied for aid to Anstagoras, the tyrant of Miletus and the son- 
in-law of Histimns Anstagoras readily promised lus assistance, 
knowing that, if they were restored by his means, ho should be- 
come master of the island He obtained the co-operation of Arta- 
phomes, the satrap of western Asia, by holding out to him the 
prospect of annexing not only Naxos, but all the islands of the 
-^gcan sea, to the Persian empire He offered at the same time 
to defray the expense of the armament. Artaphemes plaeed at Ins 
disposal a fleet of 200 ships under the command of Megabates, a 
Persian of high rank, but Anstagoras having affronted the 
Persian admiral, the latter revenged lumself by privately informing 
the Naxiaiis of the object of the expedition, which had hitherto 
been kept a secret 'Wlien the Persian fleet reached Naxos they 
experienced a vigorons resistance , and at the end cf four' months 
they were compelled to abandon the enterprise and rctnm to 
Miletus Anstagoras was now threatened with utter min Having 
deceived Artaphemes, and incurred the enmity of Megabates, 
ho could expect no favonr from the Persian government, and 
might be called upon at any moment to defray the expenses of 
the armament In these difficulties ho began to think of exciting 
a revolt of his countrymen , and while revolving the project he 
received a message from his father-in-law, Histiicus, urging him to 
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this very step Afraid of trusting any one inth so dangerous a 
message, Hisbasus had shaved the head of a trusty slave, branded 
upon it the necessary words, and ns soon as the hair had grown 
ngain sent him off to Uiletns His only motive for urging the 
lomans to revolt was the desire of eseaping from captivilj at Susa, 
thinkmg that Darius would set lum at liberty m order to put down 
an insnrreetion of his countrymen The message from Histiaius 
fixed the wavering resolution of Aristagoras He forthwith called 
together the leadmg citizens of Hiletiis, laid before them the pro- 
ject of revolt, and asked them for advice They all approved of 
the scheme, with the exception of Hccatmns, one of the earhest 
Greek histonans Aristagoras laid down the supreme power m 
Miletus, and nominally resigned to the people the management of 
their own affairs A demoeratical form of government was esta- 
blished in the other Greek eihca of Asia, whieh thereupon openly 
revolted from Persia (n c 500) 

Aristagoras now resolved to cross over to Greece, m order to 
sohcit assistance The Spartans, to whom he first applied, refused 
to take any part m the war , hut at Athens he met with a very dif- 
ferent reeeption The Athenians sympatlused with the lomons os 
their kinsmen and colonists, and were incensed against the satrap 
Artaphemes, who had recently commanded them to recall Hippias 
Accoidmgly they voted to send a squadron of twenty ships to the 
assistance of the lomans , and m the following year (n c 499) this 
fleet, ocLompamed by five ships fron^ Eretria in Euboea, crossed 
the iEgeun. The troops landed at Ephesus, and, bemg reinforced 
by a strong body of lomans, marched upon Sardis Artapbernes 
was taken unprepared, and not having sufiicient troops to man the 
walls, be retired mto the citadel, leaving the town a prey to the 
invaders Accoidmgly they entered it unopposed , and while en- 
gaged m pillage, one of the soldiers set fire to a bouse As most 
of tlie houses were built of wickerwork and thatched witli straw. 


the flames rapidly spread, and m a short time the whole city was 
m flames The Greeks, on their return to the coast, were overtaken 
by a large Persian force and defeated with great slaughter The 
^Athemans hastened on board their ships and sailed home 

AYhen Danus heard of the burning of Sardis, ho burst into n 
paroxysm of rage It was against the obscure strangers who had 
dared to bum one of his capitals that his wrath was chiefly directed. 
“ The Athemansl” ho exclaimed, “who are tlieyt" Upon being 
informed, he took his bow, shot an arrow high mto the air, saying, 
“ Grant me, Jove, to take vengeance upon the Athenians 1" And 
he charged one of his attendants to remind him thneo every day at 
dinner, “ Sire, remi mber the Athemans ' Meantime the insurrec- 
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tion spread to tho Greek cities in Ojpms, os irell os to those on 
the HcUe^ont and the Propontis, and seemed to promise perma- 
nent independence to tlie Asiatic Greeks, hnt they irere no match 
for the whole power of tho Persian empire, which was soon brought 
ogainst them Cyprus was subdued, and siege laid to the cities 
upon the coast of Asia Ajistagoras now began to despair, and 
basely deserted his conntiymcn, whom he had led into peril. Col- 
lecting a large body of Milesians, he set sail for tho Thracian 
coast, where he was slam under tho walls of a town to which 
he had laid siege Soon offer his departure, his father-in-law, 
Histimns, came down to the coast The artful Greek not only sne- 
rpcdcd in reraonng the suspicions which Danns first entertained 
rcspectmg him, but he persuaded the kmg to send him mto Ionia, 
in order to assist the Persian generals in snppressmg the rebellion. 
Artaphemes, however, was not so easily deceived os his master, 
and plainly accused Histisens of treachery when the latter nmved 
at Sardis “ I will tell you how the facts stand,” said Artaphemes 
to Histiains, “ it was yon who made the shoe, and Anstagoros has 
pnt it on.” Fmding himself unsafe at Sardis, he escaped to the 
island of Chios , but he was regarded with suspicion by all parties 
At length he obtained eight galleys from Lesbos, with which ho 
sailed towards Byzantium, ond earned on piracies ns well against 
the Grecian os the barbanan vessels. This unpnncipled adven- 
turer mot with a traitor's death Havmg landed on tho coast of 
Mysio, ho was surpnsed by a Persian force and made pnsoncr. 
Being earned to Sardis, Artaphemes at once caused him to be 
crucified, and sent his head to Darius, who ordered it to be honour- 
ably bnricd, condcmmng the ignommious csccutiou of the man 
who had once saved the life of tho Great Emg. 

In the sixth year of tho revolt (n c 495), when several Grecian 
cities had already been token by the Persians, Artaphemes laid 
siege to jVLlctus by sea and by land. A naval engagement took 
place at Lad<^ a small island oiT Miletus, which decided the fate of 
the war. Tho Samians deserted at the commencement ot tho 
battle, and the Ionian fleet was completely defeated. Miletus 
was soon afterwards token, and was treated with signal seventy, 
lilost of tho moles were slam ; and the few who escaped tho sword 
were carried with the women and children mto captivity (n c 494). 
Tlio other Greek cities m Asia and tho neighbonring islands were 
treated with tho same craclty. Tho islands of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos were swept of their inhabitants ; and tho Persian fleet 
sailed up to tho Hellespont ond Propontis, corrymg with it fire 
and sword Tho Athenian Miltiades only escaped fhllmg mto the 
power of tho Persians hv a rapid flight to Athens, 
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The sabjngafaon of Ionia -was noir complete This iras the third 
time that the Asiatic Greeks had been conquered by a foreign 
power first by the Lydian Greesna, secondly by the generals of 
Gyms , and lastly by those of Darius It was from the last that 
they suffered most; and they never fully recovered their former 
prosperjly 

^ Danus was now at liberty to take vengeance npon the Athemnns 
He appointed hlardomns to succeed Artaphemes as satrap m 
western Asia, and he placed under his command a large annar 
ment, with mjnnctions to hnng to Susa those Athenians and 
Eretnans who had insulted the authority of the Great King Mar- 
donins, after crossing the Hellespont, commenced his march 
through Thrace and Macedonia, subdmng, as he went along, the 
tribes which had not yet submitted to the Persian power Ho 
ordered the fieet to double the promontory of Mount Athos, and 
jomthe land forces at the head of the gulf of Thermo, but one of 
the hurricanes which frequently blow off this dangerous coast 
overtook the Persian fieet, destroyed 300 vessels, and drowned or 
dashed upon the rocks 20,000 men. Meantime the land forces of 
Mardonins had suffered so much from an attack made upon them 
by a Thracian tnbe, tliat he could not proceed farther He led 
his army back across the Hellespont, and returned to the Persian 
court covered with shame and grief (n c 492) 

The failure of this expedition did not shake the resolufaon of 
Harms He began to moke preparabons for another attempt on a 
still larger scale, and meantime sent heralds to most of the Grecian 
states to demand from each earth and water as the symbol of sub- 
mission Such terror had the Persians inspired by their recent 
conquest of loma, that a large number of the Grecian cities at once 
comphed with the demand, but the Athemans cast the herald mto 
a deep pit, and the Spartans threw him mto a well, biddmg him 
tSke earth and water from thence 

\M In the spnng of b c 490 a large army and fieet were assembled 
m Gilicio, and the command was given to Datis, a Median, and 
Artaphemes, son of the satrap of Sardis of that name Warned 
by the recent disaster of Mardomus m doubbng the promontoiy 
of Mount Athos, they resolved to sail straight across the iEgem 
to Euboea, subdumg on their way the Gyclades These islands 
yielded a ready submission, and it was not till Hatis and Arta- 
plicmes reached Euboea that th^ encountered any resistance 
Eretna defended itself gallantly for six days, and repulsed the 
Persians with loss, but on the seventh the gates were opened 
to the besiegers by the treachery of two of its leading citizens 
The city was razed to the ground, and the inhabitants were put lu 
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clmins. From Eretria the Persians crossed oTer to Athca, and 
landed on tho crcr memorable plain of jllaratbon, a spot which had 
been pointed ont to them by the despot Hippias, who accompanied 
the army. 

As soon as the news of the fall of Ereina reached Athens, 
a Conner bad been sent to Sparta to sohcit assistance. This was 
promised; bat the snpcrstition of the Spartans prevented them 
from setting ont immediately, smee it wanted a few days to tho full 
moon, and it was contrary to their rehgions enstoms to commence 
a march dnnng this mtervaL Meantime the Athemans had 
marched to Marathon, and were encamped upon the monutains 
which snrronndcd the plain. They were commanded, according to 
tho regnlor custom, by ten generals, one for each tnbe, and by tlie 
Polcmarch, or third Archon, who down to this tunc continued to 
be a colleague of the generals Among these tho most distm- 
gnlshcd was Miltiades, who, though but lately a tyrant m the Cher* 
iionesns, had shown such energy and ability, that the Athemans 
had elected him one of their commanders upon tho approach of 
the Persian fleet Upon Icarmng the answer which the councr 
brought from Sparta, tho ten generals were divided in opimon. 
Five of them were opposed to an immediate engagement with tho 
ovcrwhelimng number of Persianst and urged the importance 
of waiting for tho arrival of the Lneedromomau succours Mil- 
tiadcs and the remaimng four contended that not a moment should 
be lost in fighting the Persians, not only in order to avail them- 
selves of tho present enthusosm of the people, but still more 
to prevent treachery from spreading among their ranks CaUi- 
machus, the Polemnrch, yielded to tho arguments of Miltiades, and 
gave his vote for the battle The ten genenb commanded their 
army in rotation, each for one day; hut they now agreed to sur- 
render to Miltiades their days of command, in order to mvest tho 
whole power in n single person. While the Athemans were 
preparmg for battle; they received unexpected assistance from the 
Lttle town of Platica, m Bccotia Grateful to the Athemans 
for tho Bssishiucc which they had rendered them against the 
Thebans, tho whole force of Platan, amounting to 1000 henvy- 
ormed men, marched to the assistance of their allies and joined 
them at Marathon. Tho Athenian army munhered only 10,000 
hophtes, or heavy-armed soldiers: there were no archers or 
cavalry, and only some slaves as light-armed attendants Of tho 
number of the Persian army we have no trustworthy account, but 
the lowest estimate makes it consist of 110,000 men. 

The plain of ^larathon lies on the eastern coast of Attica, at the 
distance of twenty-two miles from Athens by tho shortest road. 
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It 18 in the form of a crescent, the boms of which consist of t jvo 
promontories ranning into the sea, and forming a semicircular bay 
This plain is about six miles in length, and in its widest or central 
part about two in breadth On the day of battle the Persian army 
was drawn up along the plain about a mile from the sea, and their 
fleet was tanged behind them on the beach The Athenians 
occupied the rising ground above the plain, and extended from one 
Bide of the plam to the other This arrangement was necessary in 
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Older to protect their flnn&s by the mountains on each Bide, and to 
prevent the cavalry from passing round to attack them in rear 
But so large a breadth of ground could not bo occupied with so 
small a number of men without weakening some portion of tho 
line Miltiades, therefore, drew up the troops in tho centre 
m shallow files, and resolved to rely for success upon tho stronger 
and deeper masses of his wings The right mng, which nos the 
post of honour in a Grecian army, was commanded by tho Pole- 
march Oallunachus, the hoplitcs were arranged in the order 
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of tkcir tnbe3, so that the members of the same faibo fought 
by each other's side , and at the extreme left stood the Flattcans. 

Miltiades, anxious to come to close quarters os speedily as 
possible, ordered his soldiers to advance at a mnnmg step over the 
mile of ground urhich separated them from the foe. Both the 
A.thenian vnngs -were successful, and drove the enemy before them 
towards the shore and the marshes But the Atheiuan centre was 
broken by the Persians, and compelled to take to flight. Mil* 
hades thereupon recalled his wmgs from pursuit, and charged tlio 
Persian centre. The latter conld not withstand this combined 
attack. The rout now became general along the whole Persian 
line ; and they fled to their ships, pursued by the Athemans 

The Persians lost 6400 men m this memorable engagement, 
of the Athenians only 192 fell The aged tyrant Hippios is said 
to hare perished in the battle, and tlie bravo Polcmarch Calli* 
machos was also one of the slain. The Persians embarked and 
sailed away to Asia Their departure was hailed at Athens with 
one unanimous burst of heartfelt joy. Marathon became a magic 
word at Athens The Athemon people in succeeding ages always 
looked back upon this day as the most glonons in their annals, 
and never tired of hearing its praises sounded by their orators and 
poets And they had reason to bo proud of it It was the first 
time that the Greeks had ever defeated the Persians in the field 
It was the exploit of the Athenians alone It had saved not only 
Athens but oil Greece If the Persians had conquered at Mara- 
thon, Greece must, in all likelihood, have become a Persian 
provmce , the destinies of the world would have been changed , 
and oncntnl despotism might still have brooded over the fairest 
countries of Europe. 

The one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who had perished 
V in the battle were boned on tbo field, and over their remains 
a tumulus or mound was erected, which may still bo seen about 
half a milo from the sea 

Shortly after the battle Jlilliadcs requested of the Athenians 
a fleet of seventy sliips, without telling them the object of his 
expedition, but only promising to enneh the state Such im- 
bonnded conildcnco did the Athenians repose in the hero of 
Marathou, that they at once complied with Ins demand. This 
confidence Miltiadcs abused. In order to gratify a pnvato ara- 
mosity against one of the leading citizens of Paros, ho sailed to 
tins island and laid siege to the town The citizens repelled all 
his attacks , and haiang received a dangerous mjuiy on his thigh, 
no was compellwl to raise the siege and return to Athens Loud 
was tho indignation against Miltiadcs on his return. He wo: 
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accused by Zailthippns, the father of Fencles, of haying deceived 
the people, and was brought to tnaL Hia wound had already 
began to show symptoms of gangrene Ho was earned into court 
on a couch, and there lay before the assembled judges, while his 
friends pleaded on his behalf They could offer no excuse for his 
recent conduct, but they remmded tho Athenians of the services 
he had rendered, and begged them to spare the victor of Marathon. 
The j'udges were not insensible to this appeal, and instead 
of condemning him to death, as tho accuser had demanded, 
they commuted the penalty to a fine of fifty talents Miltiades was 
unable immediately to raise this sum and died soon afterwards 
of his wound The fine was subsequently paid by his son Cimon 
The melancholy end of Miltiades must not bhnd us to his offence. 
He had grossly abased tho pubhe confidence, and deserved his 
pumshment The Athenians did not forget his services at 3Iara- 
thon, and it was their gratitude towards him which alone saved 
him from death 

Soon after the battle of filarathon a war broke out between 
Athens and Mgiaa This war is of great importance m Grecian 
history, smee to it the Athenians were indebted for their navj, 
which enabled them to save Greece at Salamis as they bad already 
done at blarathon iEgina was one of the chief maritune powers 
in Greece, and accordingly Themistocles urged the Athenians 
to build and equip a large and powerful fleet, without which 
it was impossible for them to bumble their rival There was at 
this tune a large surplus m the pubbe treasury, ansmg from the 
produce of the silver-mines at Launum It had been recently 
proposed to distribute this surplus among the Athenian citizens , 
but Themistocles persuaded them to sacrifice their private advan- 
tage to the pubbe good, and to appropriate this money to building 
a fleet of 200 ships 

f' The- two leading citizens of Athens at this period were The- 
^ mistocles and Anstidcs These two eminent men formed a 
stnkmg contrast to each other Themistocles possessed abilities 
of the most extraortbnaiy kind, but they were marred by a want 
of boaesty Ansbdes was infenoi to Themistocles in abilify, bnt 
was incomparably supenor to him m honesty and integrity His 
uprightness and justice were so universally acknowledged that 
ho received the surname of the “Just ” Themistocles was tho 
leader of the democrabcal, and Anstides of tho conscrvativo party 
at Athens After three or four years of bitter rivaliy, the two 
chiefs appealed to the ostracism, and Anstides was bamshed (n c 
483) Wo are told that an unlettered countryman gave his vote 
against Ansbdes at the ostracism, because he was bred of heanng 
him always called the Just 
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CHAPTEB Vm 

THE PEKSIAN ABS — THE BATTLES OF THERMOPyLiE, BAIiASnS, 
AKD PLATiEA, B C. 480-479. 

The defeat of the Feraians at Iilarathon Borved only to increase 
the resentment of Danus lie now resolTeil to collect the whole 
<brccs of Ilia empire, and to lead them in person ngnmst Athens 
For three years bnsy preparations were made throughout his vast 
dominions In the fourth jear his attention tins distracted by a 
revolt of the Egyptians, and before he could reduce them to 
subjection ho was surprisctl by death, after a reign of 37 years 
(b c 48j) Xerxes, the son and successor of Danus, had received 
the education of an eastern despot, and been surrounded with 
slaves from his cradle In person ho was the tallest and hand- 
somest man amidst the vast hosts which ho led against Greece ; 
but there was nothing in his mind to correspond to this fair 
extenor His character was marked by faiut-litarted timidity and 
childish vanity. Xerxes had not luhcntcd his f.itliLr's nnimojity 
against Greece , but ho was surrounded by men who uigcd him to 
continue the enterpnso Forcmo:>t among tlicse was Mardonius, 
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«Tho was eager to retneve his repntation, and to obtain the 
conquered country as a satrapy for himself After subduing 
Egypt 484), Xerxes began to make preparations for the 
luvaiiion of Greece For four years the dm of preparation sonnded 
tbroughont Asia Troops were collected from every quarter of 
the Persian empire, and were ordered to assemble m Cappadocia. 
As many as forty-six dififcrcnt nations composed the land-force, 
of Yonous complexions, languages, dresses, and arms Meantime 
Xerxes ordered a bndgo to bo thrown across the Hellespont, that 
his army might march from Asia into Europe and ho likewise 
gave durections that a canal should be cut through the isthmus of 
Mount Athns, in order to avoid the necessity of doubling this 
dangerous promontoiy, where the fleet of Mardomus had sutfercd 
shipwreck The makmg of this canal, which was about a mile 
and a half long, employed a number of men for three jears 
In the spring of n c 480 Xerxes set out from Sardis with his 
^vast host Upon reaching Abydos on the Hellespont the army 
crossed over to Europe by the bndge of boats Xerxes surveyed the 
scene from a marble throne His heart swelled within him at the 
sight of such a vast assemblage of human beings , but his fcchngs 
of pnde and pleasure soon gave way te sadness, and he burst into 
' tears at the reflection that in a hundred years not one of them 
would he alive Xerxes continued his march through Europe 
along the coast of Thrace Upon amving at the spacious plain of 
Donscus, which is traversed by the river Hebms, ho resolved to 
number his forces Ho found that the whole armament, both 
military and naval, consisted of 2,317,010 men In bis march 
from Donscus to Thermopylai he received a still forthcr accession 
of strength, and accordingly when be reached Thermopylai the 
land and sea forces amounted to 2,041,610 fighting men Ttio 
attendants are said to have been more m number than the fighting 
men, but if they were only equal, tho number of persons who 
accompamed Xerxes to ThermopylTi reaches the astounding figure 
of 5,283,220 1 This number is quite incredible , but though the 
exact number of the invading army cannot bo detemuned, wo may 
safely conclude, from all tbo circumstances of tLo case, that it was 
the largest ever assembled at any penod of histoty 
From Donscus Xerxes continued his march along the coast 
through Thrace and Maccdonm The pnncipal cities through 
which ho passed had to fnnush a day’s meal for tho immense host, 
and for this purpose had made preparations many months before- 
hand The cost of feeding such a multitude brought many cities 
to tho bnnk of nun At AcanfUns liis fleet sailed through tho 
uthmua of Athos, and after doubling the promontories of Sithoma 
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and Falleno joined Lim at the city of Thenna, better kno\m by its 
later name of Tbessolonica Thence bo continued his march throngh 
the southern part of Macedonia and Thessaly, meebng snth no oit- 
position till he reached the celebrated pass of Thennopylos. 

The mighty preparations of Xerxes had been no secret in Greece ; 
end dunng the preceding vrintcr n congress of the Grecian states 
bad been summoned by the Spartans and Athemons to meet at the 
isthmus of Cormth But so great vras the terror inspired by the 
countless hosts of Xerxes that many of the Grecian states at once 
tendered their submission to him, and others refused to take any 
part in the congress The only people, north of the isthmus of 
Corinth, who remained faithful to the cause of Grecian liberty, 
were the Athemons and Phocians, and the inhabitants of the email 
Boeotian towns of Platiea and Thespiie. The other people in 
northern Greece were cither partisans of the Persians, like the 
Thebans, or were nnwiUing to make any great sacrifices for tlie 
preservation of their mdcpcndence. In Peloponnesus, the powerful 
city of Algos and the Achieans stood aloof Prom the more 
distant members of the Hcllomc race no assistance was obtomed. 
Gelon, the ruler of Syracuse, offered to send a powerful armament, 
provided the command of the albed forces was intrusted to him ; 
but the envoys did not venture to accept a proposal which 
would have placed both Sparta and Athens under the control of a 
Bicihan tyrant 

The desertion of the cause of Grecian independence by so many 
of the Greeks did not shake the resolution of Sparta and of Athens 
The Athemans, especially, set a noble example of on enlarged 
patriotism They became reconciled to the ,£ginctans, and thus 
gained for the common cause the powerful navy of their rival 
They readily granted to the Spartans the supreme command of the 
forces by sea as well as by land, although they furnished two* 
thirds of the vessels of the entire fleet Their illustrious citizen 
Thcmistocles was the soul of the congress. Ho sought to cnkmdle 
in the other Greeks some portion of the ardour and energy which 
bo had succeeded m breathing into the Athenians 

The Greeks determmed to moke a stand at the pass of Thermo- 
pylm, which forms the entrance irom northern into southern 
Greece. This pass hes between Mount CEta and the sea It is 
about a mile m length At each of its extremities the mountains 
approach so near the sea as to leave barely room for the jiassage of 
u single carriage The northern, or, to speak more properly, the 
western Gate, was close to the town of Anthela, where the Am- 
pluctyomc council held its autumnal meetings ; while the sonthem, 
or the costun Gate, was near the Locnan town of Alpeni. These 
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nairow entrances ■vrere called Pyla?, or the Gates The space 
between the gates was wider and more open, and was distingnished 
by its hot sprmgs, from which the pass derived the name of Thtr- 
mopyl®, or the “Hot-Gates ” The island of Enhcea is here sepa- 
rated from the m ainla nd hy a narrow strait, which m one part is 
only two miles and a half m breadth , and accordmgly it is easy, 
by defending this part of the sea with a fleet, to prevent an enemy 
from landmg troops at the sonthem end of the pass 



The Grecian fleet, nnder the command of the Spartan Eurv- 
blades, took np its station off that portion of the northern coast of 
Euboea which faces ^lagnesia and the entrance to the Thessalian 
golf, and which was called Artemisium, from a neighbouring 
temple of Artemis (Iiiana) It was, however, only a small laud- 
force that was sent to the defence of Thermopylm Wlien the 
amval of Xerxes at Therms became known, the Greeks were upon 
the pomt of celebratiDg the Olympic games, and the festival of the 
Carnean Apollo, which was observed with great solemnity at 
Sparta and m other Done states The Peloponnesians therefore 
sent forward only 300 Spartans and 3000 hoplites from other Pelo- 
ponnesian states, under the command of the Spartan kmg Leomdas, 
a force which they thought would bo suiScient to maintain the 
pass till the festivals were over In his march northwards Leomdan 
received additions from the Thespians, Fhocians, and Locnans, so 
that he had under his command at Thermopylai about 7000 men 
hleauwhilo Xerxes had amved within sight of Thermopjhe, 
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He bud heard that a handful of desperate men, commanded hy c 
Spartan, had determined to dispute his passage, but he refused 
to believe the news He was still more astonished when a horse* 
man, whom he had sent to reconnoitre, brought back word tliat 
he had seen several Spartans outside the wall in front of the pass 
some amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, and others 
combing their long hair. In great perplexity, he sent for the 
exiled Spartan kmg Demaratus, who bad accompanied him from 
Persia, and asked him the meanmg of such madness Demaratus 
rephed, that the Spartans would defend the pass to the death, and 
that it was tlieir practice to dress their heads with peculiar care 
when they were going to battle Later wnters relate that Xerxes 
sent to them to dehver up their arms Leonidas desired him 
“ to come and take them ” One of the Spartans being told that 
“ the Persian host was so prodigious that their arrows would 
conceal the sun ” — “ So much the better” (he replied), “we shall 
then fight ra the shade *' 

At length, upon the fifth day, Xerxes ordered a chosen body 
of Hcdcs to advance agamst the presnmptuons foes and bnng them 
into lus presence But their superior numbers were of no avail in 
such a narrow space, and they were kept at bay by the long spears 
and steady ranks of the Greeks After the combat had lasted a 
long time with heavy loss to the Hedes, Xerxes ordered his ten 
thousand “Immortals,” the fiower of the Persian army, to advance. 
But they were as unsuccessful as the Medes Xerxes beheld tlio 
repulse of his troops from a lolly throne which had been provided 
for bun, and was seen to leap tlmce from his seat in an agony of 
fear or rage 

On the following day the attack was renewed, but with no better 
success and Xerxes was beginning to despair of foremg his 
way through the pass, when a Mahan, of the name of Bphialtes, 
betrayed to the Persian king that there was an unfrequented path 
across Mount Q^to, ascendmg on the northern side of tlie mountam 
and descending on the southern side near the termination of the 
pass Ovei3oyed at this discoieiy, a strong dctaclunent of Persmns 
was ordered to follow the traitor Mcandmo Leonidas and his 
troops had received ample notice of the impending danger. 
During the night deserters from the enemy had brought him the 
news, and thtir intelligence was confirmed by his own scorns on 
the lulls His resolution was at once taken. As a Spartan ho was 
bound to conquer or to die in the post assigned to him , and he was 
the more ready to sacnfice his life, since an oracle had declared 
that either Sparta itself or a Spartan king must perish by the 
Persian arms His three hundred comrades were fully equal to the 
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same heioum ■which actuated their long , and the seven hundred 
Thespians resolved to share the fate of Huh gallant band. He 
allowed the rest of the allies to retire, with the exception of four 
hundred Boeotians, whom he retained os hostages Xerxes delayed 
his attack bU the middle of the day, when it was expected that tlio 
detachment sent across the mountam would amvo at the rear 
of the pass But Leomdos and his comrades, only anxious to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible, did not wait to receive the 
attack of the Persians, but advanced mto the open space m front of 
the pass, and chaiged the enemy with desperate valour Humbers 
of the Persians were slam , many were driven into the neighbouring 
sea, and others agam were trampled to death by tho vast hosts 
behmd them As long as the Greeks could mamtam their ranks 
they repelled every attack , but when their spears were broken, and 
they had only their swords left, tho enemy began to press m 
between them Leomdos was one of the first that fell, and around 
his body the battle raged fiercer than ever Tho Persians made 
the greatest efiTorts to obtain possession of it, but four tunes they 
were dnven back by the Greeks with great slaughter At length, 
thinned m numbers, and exhausted by fatigue and wounds, this 
noble band retired ■within the pass, and seated themselves on a 
hillock hleanwhile the Persian detachment, which had been sent 
across the monnfams, began to enter the pass firom the south The 
Spartan heroes were now surrounded on every side, overwhelmed 
with a shower of missiles, and killed to a man 

On the hillock, where the Greeks made their last stand, a marble 
bon was set up in honour of Leonidas Another monument, erected 
near the spot, contamed tho memorable inscnption — 

“ Go, tell the Spartans, then that pas<cst by. 

That here obedient to their laws we Ue ” 

'While Leonidas had been figbtmg at Tbermopylm, the Greek 
fieet had also been engaged with the Persians at Artcmisium 
The Persian fleet set soil from the gulf of Thermo, and arrived 
in one day at almost the southern comer of Magnesia In this 
position they were overtaken by a sudden hurncaue, which blow 
npon the shore with irresishble fury For three days and three 
nights the tempest raged without mtermission , and when calm at 
length returned, the shore ■was seen strewed for many miles with 
wrecks and corpses At least four hnndred ships of war were 
destroyed, together with a comitless number of transports, stores, 
and treasures The Greek fieet had been seized with a panto 
terror at the approach of the Persians, nnd retreated to Chalcis 
m the narrowest part of tho Eubman straits, but upon hcarmg 
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of the disaster of the Persian fleet, they toot courage, and sailed 
baek 'vnth the ntmost speed to their former stabon at Artemisium. 
Heing now enconraged to attack the enemy, they gained some 
success On Qic following night another tcmfic storm burst upon 
the Persians. All mght long it blew npon the Thessalian coast at 
Apheto:, where the Persian ships were staboiied, thus causing little 
inconvemcnco to the Greeks npon the opposite shore Kotwith- 
standmg these losses, the Persian fleet still had a vast snpenonty of 
nnmbers, and determined to ofler battle to the Greeks Quitting 
the Thessalian coast, they sailed towards Artemisium in the form 
of a crescent The Greeks kept near the shore, to prevent the 
Persians from bnnging their whole fleet into action The battle 
raged funonsly the whole day, and each side fought with dctcr- 
mmed valour. Hoth parties snflered severely, and though the 
Persians lost a greater number of ships and men, yet so many 
of the Greek vessels were disabled that they found it wonld be 
impossible to renew the combat Under these circnmstanccs the 
Greek commanders saw that it would be necessary to retreat, 
and Qieir dctcrminabon was hastened by the news which they 
now received, that Leomdas and his companions had fallen, and 
that Xerscs was master of the pass of Thermopyl® Having 
sailed through the Eubcean strait, the fleet doubled the pro- 
montory of Smunm, and did not stop till it reached the island of 
Salamis 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesians had abandoned Attica and the 
adjoming states to their fate, whilst they stramed every nerve 
to secure themselves by fortifymg the isthmus of Connth. The 
Athenians, relying upon the march of a Peloponnesian army mto 
Hocoba, had taken no measures for the security of their famihes 
and property, and beheld with terror and dismay the barbarian host 
in full march towards their city. In sis days it was calculated 
Xerxes wonld be at Athens — a short space to remove the popn- 
labon of a whole city bnt fear and necessity work wonders. 
Before the six days had elapsed, all who were willing to abandon 
their homes had been safely transported, some to .£gmn, and 
others to Troeren in Peloponnesus, but many could not be induced 
to proceed farther than Solamis It was necessary for Thcmistocles 
to nse all his art and all his eloquence on this occasion The 
oracle at Delphi had told the Athemans that “the divine Salnmis 
wonld make women childless,” — ^yet, ‘‘when all was lost, a wooden 
wall should still shelter the Atlicnians ” Thcmistocles told his 
countrymen tha these words clearly indicated a fleet and a naval 
victory as the only means of safety. Some however gave to the 
words anotner mcamng , and a few, c^ecially among the oged and 
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the poor, resolved to shot themselves up m the Acropolis, and tc 
, fortify its accessible or western ihint with barricades of timber 

On his march towards Athens, Xerxes sent a detachment of 
bis army to take and plunder Delphi Bnt this attempt proved 
nnsncccssfnl The god of the most renowned oracle of the Gre- 
cian world vmdicated at once the majesty of his sanctuary and the 
truth of his predictions As the Persians climbed the ragged path 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus, leading up to the shnno, thunder 
was heard to roll, and two crags, suddenly detaching themselves 
from the mountain, rolled down upon the Persians, and spread 
dismay and destruction in their ranks Seized with a sadden 
pamc, they turned and fled, pursued, as they said, by two warriors 
of superhuman size and prowess, who had assisted the Delphians m 
defendmg their temple 

On amving before Athens, Xerxes found the Acropolis occupied 
by a handful of desperate citizens, who made a bravo rcsistanco , 
but they were overpowered end put to the sword The temples 
and houses on tlio Acropolis were pillaged and burnt , and Xerxes 
thus became undisputed master of Athens 

About the same time the Persian fleet arrived m the bay of 
Phalemm Its strength is not accurately known, but it must have 
exceeded 1000 vessels The combined Grecian fleet at Snlamis 
consisted of 366 ships, of which 200 were Atbcraan 

At this critical juncture dissension reigned in tho Grecian Beet 
In the council of war which had been summoned by Eurybiades, 
the Spartan commander, Thcmistocles urged the assembled chicih 
to remain at Salamis, and give battle to tho Persians in the narrow 
straits, where the supenor numbers of the Persians would be of less 
consequence The Peloponnesian commanders, on tho other hand, 
were anxious that the fleet should be removed to tho isthmus of 
Connth, and thuC be put m eonununication with their land-forces 
The council came to a vote in favour of retreat, but Themistocles 
prevailed upon Eurybiades to convene another assembly upon tho 
followmg day 'SVhen the council met, the Peloponnesian com 
menders loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at seeing a debate 
re-opened which they had deemed concluded Adimantus, tho 
Connthian admiral, broko out into open rebukes and menaces 
"Themistocles,” he exclaimed, “those who nse at tho public games 
before the signal are wlupped ” *' True," replied Themistocles , 
"but they who lag behind it never win a crown " Another 
incident in this discussion has been immortalized by Plutarch 
Eurybiades, incensed by the langnage of Themistocles, lifted up 
his stick to strike him , whereupon tho Athenian exclaimed, 
“ Strike bat hear mo 1 " Themistocles repeated his arguments and 
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entreaties ; and at length threatened that he and the Athenians 
^onld sail away to Italy and there found a now city, if the 
Peloponnesians stRl determined to retreat Eniybiades now gave 
way and issued orders for the fleet to remam and fight at SolamiE. 
but the Peloponnesians obeyed the order with reluctance A 
third council was suminoned and Themistocles, perceiving that 
tiio decision of the assembly would bo against Inm, determined to 
eflcct his object by stratagem. He secretly despatehed a trusty 
slave with a message to Xerses, representing tbo dissensions which 
previulcd in the Grecian fleet, and how easy a matter it would bo 
to surround and vanqmsh an armament both small and disunited. 
Xerses readily adopted the suggestion, and ordered his captains 
to close up the straits of Salnmis at both ends during the night. 
On the council assembling in the mormng, Aristides aniied with 
the news that the Grecian fleet was completely surrounded by 
that of the Persians, and that retreat tras no longer possible 
As the veil of night rolled gradually awaj, the Persian fleet was 
discovered stretching as far as the eye could reach along the coast 
of Attica The Grecian fleet, being concentrated in the harbour 
of SalomiB, was tlius surrounded by the Persians Xeizes had 
caused a lofty throne to be erected upon one of the projecimg 
dechviticB of Mount JIgalcos, opjiosite the harbour of Salamis, 
whence ho coidd survey the combat, and stimulate by his presence 
the courage of liis men 

As a battle was now inevitable the Grecian commanders lost no 
time in making preparations for the encounter The Greek 
seamen embarked with alacrity, encouraging one another to deliver 
their country, tlieir wives, and children, and the temples of their 
gods, from the grasp of the barbanans History has preserved 
to us but few details of tlio engagement The Persian fleet, 
with the exception of some of the Ionic contingents, fought with 
courage But the very numbers on which they so confidently 
relied, proved one of the chief canscs of their defeat Too 
crowded cither to advance or to retreat; their oars broken or 
impeded by collision with one another, their fleet lay like an inert 
and lifeless mass upon the water, and fell an easy prey to the 
Greeks A single incident will illustrate the terror and confusion 
winch reigned among the Persians Artemisia, queen of Hali- 
carnassus in Cana, dishnguishcd herself in it by deeds of danng 
bravery At length she turned and fled, pursued by an Athenian 
galley. Full m her course lay the vessel of a Conan prince 
Instead of avoiding, she struck and sunk it, sending her countiy- 
mnn and all his crew to the bottom The captain of the Athenian 
galley, believing from this act that she was a deserter from the 
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Feraan cause, sniFcred her to escape Xerses, who from his lofty 
throne bpheld the feat of the Halicamasaian queen, but who 
imagmed that the sunken ship belonged to the Greeks, was filled 
with adnurabon at her courage, and exclaimed — “My men oro 
become women, my women men 1 '* 

Two hundred of the Persian ships were destroyed and sunk; 
when night put an end to the engagement But notwithstanding 
this loss the fleet was still formidable by its numbers Tho 
Greeks themselves did not regard the victoiy ns decisive, and 
prepared to renew the combat But the pusillammity of Xerxes 
reheved them from all further anxiety Ho became alarmed 
for his own personal safety, and his whole care was now centred 
on securing his retreat by land The best troops were disembarked 
from the ships, and marched towards the Hellespont, in order to 
secure the bndge, whilst the fleet itself was ordered to mako 
for Asia These disposihons of Xerxes were prompted by Mor- 
domus He represented to his master that the defeat, after all, 
was but shght , that having attained one of the great objects of the 
expedifaon hy the capture of Athens, he might now rehro with 
honour, and even with glory , and that for tho rest he (Mardonins) 
would undertake to complete the conquest of Greece with 300,000 
men. 'While the Persian fleet sailed towards Asia, Xerxes sot out 
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on his hamevrard march. In Thessaly Mordorins selected the 
800,000 men vnth xrhom ho proposed to conclude the \rar, but as 
autumn ttos now approaching, ho rcsolrcd to postpone all further 
operations till the spring 

After forty-five days’ march from Attica, Xerses again reached 
the shores of tho Hellespont, with a forco greatly diminished by 
famine and pestilence. On tho Hellespont lie found his fleet, but 
the bridge had been washed away by storms Landed on tlie 
shores of Asia, tho Persian army at length obtained abundance 
of provisions, and contracted now maladies by tho sudden change 
from pnvation to excess Thus terminated this mighty but 
unsnccessfnl expedifaon. 

Greece owed its salvation to one man — Tlicmistocles This was 
virtually admitted 1^ tho leaders of the other Grecian states, when 
they assembled to assign tlio prizes of wisdom and conduct Upon 
the nitar of Poseidon, at the isthmus of Gonnth, each chief 
deposited a ticket inscribed with two names, of those wiiom 
he considered entitled to tho first and second prizes But m this 
adjudication vamiy and self-love defeated their own objects Each 
commander had put down his own name for the first prize ; for the 
second, a great majonfy preponderated in fovonr of Tlicmistocles 
From the Spartans, also, Themistoclcs received the honours duo to 
his merit A crown of olive was conferred upon him, together with 
one of tho most splendid chariots which the city could produce 

On tho very same day on which tho Persians were defeated 
at SalamiB tho Sicilian Greeks also obtained a victory over 
the Carthaginians There is reason to believe that tho invasion of 
Sicily by the Carthaginians was concerted with Xerxes, and that 
the simultaneous attack on two distinct Grecian peoples, by two 
immense armaments, was not merely the result of chance. Gclon, 
tho powerful ruler of Syracuse, defeated Hamilcar, the Carthagi- 
nian general, with the loss it is said of 150,000 men 

In the spnng of n c 479 hlardonins prepared to open the cam- 
paign. Ho was not without hopes of inducing tho Athenians to 
join tho Persian alliance, and he despatched Alexander, king of 
Macedon, to concihato the Athemans, now partially re-established 
in their dilapidated city His ofiers on the part of the Persians 
were of tho most sednctivo kmd; but tho Athemans dismissed 
him with a positive refusal, whilst to tho Lacedmmomans they 
protested that no temptations, however great, should ever induce 
them to desert tho common cause of Greece and freedom In 
return for this dismtcrcsted conduct all they asked was that a 
Peloponnesian army should bo sent mto Boeotia for tho defence 
of tho Attic frontier : a request which the Spartan envoys promised 
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to fulfil No sooner, however, had they retuixed into their own 
country than this promise was completely forgotten 
When Maidomus was mformed that the Athenians had rejected 
hiB proposal, he immediately marched against Athens, accompanied 
by all his Grecian allies , and in May or June, ii o 479, about ten 
months after the retreat of Xerxes, the Persians again occupied 
that city With feelings of bitter indignation against their faith- 
less allies, the Athenians saw themselves once more compelled 
to remove to Salamis Mardomus took advantage of his situation 
to endeavour once more to wm them to his alliance Tlirongh a 
Hellespontine Greek, the same favourable conditions were again 
oifered to them, hut were agam refused One voice alone, that of 
tfie senator Lycidas, broke the unanimity of the assembly But 
ins opposition cost him his life He and his family were stoned to 
death by the excited populace In this desperate condition the 
Athenians sent ambassadors to the Spartans to remonstrate 
against their breach oi faith, and to intimate that necessity might 
at length compel them to listen to the proposals of the enemy 
The Spartans became alarmed That very night 5000 citizens, 
each attended by seven Helots, wore despatched to the frontiers, 
and these were shortly followed by 5000 Laecdoimonian Ferioeci, 
each attended by one light-armed Helot Never before had the 
Spartans sent so large a force mto the field. Their example was 
followed by other Peloponnesian cities , and the Athenian cnvojs 
returned to Salamis with the joyful news that a largo army was 
preparing to march against the enemy, under the command of 
Pausamas, who acted as regent for the infant son of Leomdas 
Mardomus, on learning the approach of the Lacednimomans, 
abandoned Attica and crossed into Boeotia He finally took up a 
position on the left bank of the Asopus, and not far from the town 
ofFlatma Here lie caused a camp to be constructed of ten fur- 
longs square, and fortified with barricades and towers Meanwhile 
the Grecian army continued to receive reinforcements from the 
diiforcnt states, and by the tune it reached Boeoha it formed a 
grand total of about 110,000 men After several days manoeuvring 
a general battle took place near Platoia The bght-armed uncha- 
ciplincd Persians, whose bodies were unprotected by armour, main- 
tained a very unequal combat against the serried ranks, the long 
spears, and the mailed bodies of the Spartan phalanx. Mardomus, 
at the head of his body-guard of 1000 picked men, and conspicuous 
by his white charger, was among the foremost in the fight, till 
struck down by the hand of a Spartan The fall of tlicir general 
was the signal for fiight to the Persians, already weaned and dis- 
heartened by the frmtless contest, nor did they once stop till 
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they bad again crossed the Asopus and reached their fortifed 
camp The glory of having defeated the Peraans at Flattea rests 
with the Lacedsemomans, ance the Athenians were engaged in 
another part of the field with the Thebans After repnlsing the 
Thebans, the Athenians jomed the Laccdasmonians, who bad pnr> 
sued the Persians as far as thoir fortified camp Upon the amval 
of the Athemans the barricades were stormed and carried, after n 
gallant resistance on the part of the Persians The camp became 
a scene of the most homblo carnage. The Persian loss was im- 
mense, w lule that of the Greeks seems not to have exceeded 1300 
or 1400 men. 

It remained to bnty the dead and divide the booty, and so great 
was the task that ten days were consumed m it The booty was 
ample and magnificent Gold and silver coined, as well as in plate 
and tnnkets, rich vests and carpets, ornamented arms, horses, 
camels — a word, all the magnificence of Eastern luxury The 
failure of the Persian expedition was completed by the destruction 
of their nai al armament Leotychidcs, the Spartan admiral, having 
sailed across the ASgean, found the Persian fieet at Mycal4, a pro- 
montoiy of Asia ^nor near Miletus Their former reverses seem 
completely to have discouraged the Persians from hazarding 
another naval engagement The ships were hauled ashore and 
surrounded with a rampart, whilst an army of 60,000 Persians lined 
the coast for their defence The Greeks landed on the vciy day 
On which the battle of Platma was fought A supematural pre- 
sentiment of that decisive victory, conveyed by a herald's stafl 
which floated over the ^gean from the shores of Greece, is said 
to have pervaded the Grecian ranks at Mycald as they marched to 
the attack. The Persians did not long resist they turned their 
bocks and fled to tlicir fortifications, pursued by the Greeks; who 
entered them almost simultaneously. A largo number of the 
Persians perished , and the victory wos rendered still more de- 
cisive by the bnmmg of the fleet 

The Grecian fleet now sailed towards the Hellespont with tho 
view of destroying tlio bridge , but hcarmg that it no longer ex- 
isted, Lcolycliides departed homewards with the Peloponnesian 
vessels Xanthippus, however, tho Athenian commander, seized 
tho opportumty to recover from the Persians the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, which had long been an Atheman possession , and proceeded 
to blockade Sestos, the key of the strait Tins city snrrendored in 
the autumn, ofler a protracted moge, whereupon tho Athemans 
returned homo, carrying with them tho cables of the bridge across 
tho Hcllc^on^ which were afterwords preserved m tho Acropohs 
os a trophy, 
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FBOa THE END OF THE PEBSIAN WABS TO THE BEOIHMSO OF 
THE PELOPONNESIAH BTAB, B C 478-431 

The Athenians, on their retnm to Attica, after the defeat of the 
Persians, found their city ruined and their country desolate They 
began to rebuild their city on n larger scale than before, and to 
fortify It with a wall Those allies to whom the increasing mari- 
time power of Athens was an object of snspicion, and especially 
the ^ginetans, to whom it was more particularly formidable, be- 
held her rising fortifications with dismay They endcaroiircd to 
inspire the Laccdnimoniaiis with their fears, and urged them to 
arrest the work But though Sparta shared the jealousy of the 
allies, she could not with any decency interfere by force to prevent 
a fnendly city from czercismg a right inherent in all independent 
states She assumed therefore the hypocritical garb of an advisor 
and counsellor Conccahng her jealousy under the proicneo of 
zeal for the common interests of Greece, she represented tc tho 
Athenians that, m the event of onothcr Persian invasion, fortified 
towns would serve the enemy for camps and strongholds, os Thebes 
had done in tho last war, and proposed tliat the Athemans should 
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uot only desist from completing their OTm fortifications, but help 
to demolish those which already existed m other towns 

The object of the proposal was too transparent to deceive so 
acute a statesman as Themistocles. Athens was not yet, however, 
in a cond.tion to incur the danger of openly rejecting it , and he 
therefore advised the Athenians to dismiss the Spartan euvojs 
with the assurance that they would send ambassadors to Sparta to 
explain their views. He then caused himself to bo appointed one 
of these ambassadors , and setting off straightway for Sparta, di- 
rected his colleagues to hnger behind ns long os possible At Sparta, 
the absence of his colleagues, at which he affected to be surprised, 
afforded bun an exense for not demanding an audience of thn 
ephors Haring the mterval thus gained, the whole population of 
Athens, of both sexes and every age, worked day and night at the 
walls, which, when the other ambassadors at length arrived at 
Sparta, had attained a height sufficient to afford a tolerable de- 
fence, Meanwhile the suspicions of the Spartans had been more 
than once aroused by messages from the iSginctans respecting the 
progress of the walls Themistocles, however, positively denied 
their statements, and urged the Spartans to send messengers of 
their own to Athens in order to learn the true state of nffliir^ at 
the same time instructing the Athenians to detain them as hostages 
for the safety of himself and colleagues "When there was no 
longer any motive for concealment, Themistocles openly avowed 
the progress of the works, and his mtenbon of securing Iho inde- 
pendence of Athens, and enabling her to act for herself. The walla 
being now too far advanced to he cosily taken, tho Spartans found 
themselves compelled to acqmcscc, and the works were completed 
without inrther hindrance 

Having thus secured tho city from all danger of an immediate 
attack, Themistocles pursued his favourite project of rendenng 
Athens tho greatest mantimo and commercial power of Greece. 
He erected a town round the harbour of Pirieus, distant between 
four and five miles from Athens, and enclosed it with u wall ns large 
in extent as the city itself, but of vastly greater height and thick- 
ness fileanwhile an event occnrreil wiuch secured more firmly 
than ever tho maritime supremacy of Atlieus, by transferring to 
her the command of the allied licet. 

In tho year after the battle of Plataia a fleet had been fitted out 
and placed under tho conunand of the Spartan regent, Pausanias, 
in order to carry on the war against tho Persians. Alter delivering 
most of the Grecian towns m Gjrpms from the Persians, this arma- 
ment sailed up the Bosporus and laid siege to Byzantium, which 
was gamsoned by o huge Persian force. The town Buneadered 
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afler a protracted siege, bnt it was dnnng this expedition that 
' tho conduct of the Spartan commander struck a fatal blow at the 
interests of his country. 

The immense booty, as well as the renown, which Pansanias had 
acquired at Platiea, bad filled him with pndo and ambition. Aitcs 
the capturo of Byzantium he despatched a letter to Xerxes; ofienng 
to marry the kmg's daughter, and to bring Sparta and tho rest ot 
Greece under his dominion Xerxes was highly delighted with 
this letter, and sent a reply in which ho urged Pausamas to pur- 
sue his project night and day, and promised to supply him with all 
the money and troops that might be needful for its execution 
Blit the childish vanity of Pansanias betrayed his pint before it 
was npe for execution Elated by the confidence of Xerxes, and 
by the money with winch ha was lavishly supplied, ho acted as if 
he had already married the Great King’s daughter He assumed 
the Persian dress , he made a progress through Thrace, attended 
by Persian and Egyptian guards, and copied, in tho luxury of hia 
table and the dissoluteness of Ins manners, tho example of his 
adopted country Above all, ho offended tho allies by his haughty 
reserve and imperiousness His designs were now too manifest to 
escape nttenbon His proceedings reached tho ears of tho Spar- 
tans, who sent out Horcia to supersede him Disgusted by tho m- 
science of Pausamas, the lomans serving in tho combmed Grecian 
fleet addressed themselves to Aristides, whoso manners formed a 
striking contrast to those of the Spartan leader, and begged him 
to assume the command. This request was made precisely at 
the time when Pausamas was recaUed , and nccordmgly, when 
Dorcis arrived, he found Anstidcs m command of tho combined 
fleet (b c 478) 

This event was not a mere empty question about a point of 
honour It was a real revolution, terminated by a solemn league, 
of which Athens was to be the head. Anstidcs took tho lead in 
tho matter, for which his proverbial justice and probity emmcntly 
qualified him The league obtamed the name of '• tho Confederacy 
of Delos,” from its being arranged that deputies of tho allies bo- 
longuig to it should meet penodically for deliberation in tho temple 
of Apollo and Artemis (Diana) m that island Each state was 
assessed in a certain contnbutioD, either of money or slups, os pro- 
posed by the Athenians and ratified by tho synod. Tho assessment 
was intrusted to Anstides, whoso importiahty was nmversally ap- 
plauded Of tho details, however, we only know that tho flrat 
assessment amounted to 460 talents (about 106,0001 stcrhng), 
that cortam otScers called Hcllcnotamioi wero nppomted by the 
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Allienlans to collect and administer the contnbnfaons, and that 
Delos was the treasniy. 

Such was the origin of the Confederacy of Delos Soon ofler its 
formation Anstidcs was succeeded in the command of the com- 
bined fleet by Cimon, the son of Miltiades. 

Pansamas, on his retnm to Sparta, seems to iiave been acquitted 
of any defimto charges , but he contmncd bis correspondence with 
Persia, and an accident at lt!ngth afforded convincing proofs of his 
gmlt A favounte slave, to whom ho had intrusted a letter to the 
Persian satrap at Sardis, observed with dismay that none of the 
messengers employed in this service liad ever returned Moved 
by these fears, ho broke the seal and read the letter, and finding 
his suspicions of the fate that awaited him confirmed, ho corned 
the document to the ephors But in ancient states the testimony 
of a slave was always regarded with suspicion The ephors re- 
fused to behove the evidence oficred to them unless confirmed by 
their own ears Por this purpose they directed him to plant him- 
self as a suppliant in a sacred grove near Cape Tsenarus, in a hut 
bohmd winch two of their body might conceal tlicmselves Pan- 
sanias, as they had expected, anxious at the step taken by his 
slave, hastened to the spot to question him about it The con- 
versation which ensued, and which was overheard by the ephors, 
rendered the guilt of Fausaiuas no longer doubtful. They now 
detemuned to arrest him on his return to Sparta They met him 
in the street near the temple of Athena Chalcioecus (of the Brazen 
House), when Pansamas, either alarmed by his guilty conscience, 
or put on his guard by a secret signal from one of the ephors, 
turned and fled to the temple, where he took refuge m a small 
chamber belonging to the building From tins sanctuary it was 
unlawful to drag him , but the ephors caused the doors to be built 
up and the roof to be removed, and his own mother is said to have 
placed tlio first stone at the doors IFhcn at the point of death 
from stanation, he was earned from the sanctuary before he pol- 
luted it with his corpse Such was the end of the victor of Platma 
After his death proofs were discovered among Ins papers that Tho- 
mistoclcs was imphcated in Ins guilt But in order to follow the 
fortunes of the Athemon statesman, it is necessary to take a glance 
at the internal history of Athens 

The ancient nvalty between Tlicmistocles and Anstidcs had 
been in a good degree extinguished by the danger which threat- 
ened their common country during Ike Persian wars Aristides 
liad since abandoned his former prejudices, and was willing to 
conform to many of the dcmocmtical innovations of his rival The 
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effect of this was to prodace, soon after tbeir return to Atticn, o 
still further modification of the constitution of Clisthenes Tho 
Thetes, the lowest of the four classes of Athenian citizens, were 
declared eligible for the magistracy, from which they had been 
excluded by the laws of Solon Thus not only tho arcbonship, 
hut consequently tho Cniinoil of Areopagus, was thrown open to 
them, and, strange to say, this reform was proposed by Anstidcs 
himself 

Nevertheless party spirit still ran high at Athens Cimon and 
Alcmmon were violent opponents of Themistocles, and of their 
party Aristides was still tlie head. Tho popularity of Anstidcs 
was never greater than at the present time, owing not only to tho 
morehberal spmt which he oidubited, hut also to his great semces 
in establishing the Confederacy of Delos Themistocles bad 
offended the Athenians by his ostentation and vanity Ho was 
contmually boastmg of lua services to the state, but worse than 
all this, hiB conduct was stained with positive guilt. 'Wliilst, at tho 
bead of an Athenian squadron, ha was saihng among tlie Greek 
islands for the ostensible purpose of executing justice, there is 
Uttle room to doubt that he corrupted its very soorce by accepting 
large sums of money from the cities which he visited. Party spirit 
at length reached such a height that it was found necessary to 
resort to ostracism, and Themistocles was condemned to a tem- 
porary banishment (n c 471) He retired to Argos, where bo was 
residing when the Spartans called upon the Athenians to prosccuto 
their great statesman before a synod of the allies assembled at 
Sparta, on the ground of treasonable correspondence with Persia 
Accordingly joint envoys were sent from Athens and Sparta to 
arrest him (nc 466) Themistocles avoided tho impending danger 
by flying from Argos to Corcyra Tho Corcyrteans, however, not 
danng to shelter him, he passed over to tho continent , where, being 
still pursued, he was forced to seek refuge at the court of Admetus, 
kmg of the Molossians, though the latter was bis personal enemy 
Fortunately, Admetus happened to he from homo Tho forlorn 
condition of Themistoeles excited the compassion of tho wife of 
the Molossian king, who placed her child in his arms, and hade 
him seat himself on tho hearth os a supph.ant As soon as tho 
king arrived, Themistocles explained bis peril, and adjured him 
by tho sacred laws of hospitality not to take vengeance upon a 
fallen foe Admetus accepted his appeal, and raised him from tho 
hearth , he refused to deliver him up to Ins pursuers, and at Inst 
only dismissed him on his own expressed desire to proceed to 
Persia After many perils, Themistocles succeeded in reaching in 
safety the coast of Asia Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, was now 
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upon the throne of Persia, and to lum Themistoeles hastened f o 
annonnco himself The kinj' was delighted at his omral, and 
treated him mtli the greatest distinction In a jear’s time. The 
mistoclcs, having acquired a sniBcient knovrlcdgo of the Persian 
language to bo able to converse in it, entertained Artaserxes mth 
magnificent schemes for the subjugation of Greece Artaxerxes 
loaded him with presents, gave him a Persian wife, and appointed 
Magnesia, a town not far from the Ionian coast, as his place of 
residence. After linng there some tune ho was carried otf bjr dis- 
ease at the age of sixty-five, without having realised, or apparently 
attempted, any of those plans with which he had dazzled the Persian 
monarch. Bnmonr ascribed his death to poison, which ho tooh of 
his own accord, from a conscionsncSs of his mnbihty to perform his 
promises, but this report, which was enrrent in the time of Thu- 
cydides, IS rcj'ectcd by that historian. 

Anstides ied about four years after the banishment of Tlie- 
mistoclcs The common accounts of his poverty are probably ex- 
aggerated, and seem to have been founded on the circumstances 
of a public funeral, and of handsome donations made to lus threo 
ohil^en by the state But whatever lus property may have been, 
it is at least certain tliat ho did not acquire or increase it by un- 
lawful means; and not even calumny has ventured to assail his 
well-earned title of the Juil 

On the death of Anstides, Cimon became the undisputed leader 
of the conservative party at Athens Cunon was generous, affable, 
magnificent , and, notwithstanding his political views, of exceedingly 
popular manners He had inhonted the military genius of his 
father, and was undoubtedly the greatest commander of his tunc 
Ho employed tho vast wealth acquired in his expeditions m 
adormng Athens and gratifying his fellow-citizens It has been 
already menboned that ho succeeded Anstides in the command of 
tho allied fiect. His first exploits were the capture of Dion on 
tho Strymon, and tho reduction of tho island of Scyros (c c i7C) 
A few years afterwards wo find the first symptoms of discontent 
among the members of tho Confederacy of Delos Xaxos, one of 
tho confederate islands, and the larged of tho Cyclades, revolted 
in II c. 4GG, probably from a fcelmg of tho growing oppressiveness 
of tho Athenian headship It was immediately mvested by tho 
confcdcmtc fleet, reduced, and made tnbntaiy to Athens This 
was another step towards domimon gained by the Athenians, whoso 
pretensions were assisted by the imprudence of tho allies. Many 
of the smaller states belonging to tho confederacy, wearied with 
perpetual hostilities, commuted for a money payment tho ships 
which tliey were bound to supply, and thus, by depriving them- 
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BelvcB of a navy, lost the only means by which they conid assert 
their independence 

The same year was marked by a memorable action against the 
Persians Cunon, at the head of 200 Athenian triremes, and 
100 furdlshed by the allies, proceeded to the coast of Asia blmor 
The FerSianB had assembled a largo fleet and army at the mouth of 
the nver Purymedon in Famphylia After speedily defeating the 
fleets Cimon landed his men and marched against the Persian 
army, which was drawn up on the shore to protect the fleet The 
land-force fought with bravery, but was at Icngtli put to the rout 

The island of Tliasos was the nest member of the confederacy 
agamst which the Athenians directed their arms After a siege of 
more than two years that island surrendered, when its fortifications 
were razed, and it was condemned to pay tnbuto (n c 403), 

The espcdition to Tliasos was aUonded with a circnmstaneu 
which first gives token of the coming hostihtics between Sparta 
and Athens At an early period of the blockade the Thasians 
secretly applied to the Lacedsemonians to make a diversion in their 
favour by invading Attica and though the LaccdaimomanB were 
still ostensibly alhed with Athens, they were base enough to comply 
with this request Their treacheiy, however, was prevented by a 
temble calamity which befel themstlves In the year n c 464 their 
capital was visited by an earthquake vrhich laid it in rums and 
killed 20,000 of the citizens But this was only part of the calamity 
The earthquake was immediately followed by a revolt of the Helots, 
who were always ready to avail themselves of tho weakness of their 
tyrants Being joined by tho hlessenians, tlicy fortified themselves 
in Alount Ithdme m Hessenia Hence this revolt is Eomefamts 
called the Tlurd Mmentan War (n c 464) Alter two or three 
years spent m a vam attempt to dislodge them from this position, 
the Laced'emonians found themselves obliged to call in tho assist- 
ance of their allies, and, among the rest, of tho Athenians It was 
with great diUiculty that Cimon persuaded tho Athenians to com- 
ply with this request , but bo was at length despatched to La- 
conia with a force of 4000 hoplitcs The aid of the Athenians 
had been requested by the LacedoimonianB on account of their ac- 
knowledged superiority in tho art of attaching fortified places As, 
however, Cimon did not succeed in dislodging the Helots from 
Ithome, the Lacedmmomans, probably from a consciousness of their 
own treaLhcry in tho afifair of Tliasos, snspected tliat the Athenians 
were playing them ialse, and abruptly dismissed them, saying tliat 
they had no longer any occasion for their services This rudo dis- 
missal gave great ofibneo at Athens, and annihilated for a timo the 
pohtical influence of Cimon The dcmocratical party had iitim the 
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first opposed the expedition ; and it afierded them a gicat tnumpli 
to bo able to point to Cunon rctnming not only nnsuccessfol but 
insnltcd. Tbat party n as now led by Pericles A sort of licreditaiy 
feud existed between Fcnclcs and Cunon , for it was Xantbippus, 
tile fatber of Pencles, wbo bad impcacbed bliltiadcs, Uio fatlior of 
Cunon. The character of Pericles was almost the rererse of Cimon’s 
Altbongb the leader of the popular party, his manners were reserved 
He appeared but little in society, and only in public upon great 
occasions Hismmd bad received the highest polish which that 
jHinod was capable of giving He constantly conversed with Anax- 
agoras, Protagoras, Zeno, and other emment philosophers To oratory 
in particular ho had devoted much attention, as an indispcnsablo 
instrument for swajung tho pnbhc assemblies of Athens 
Pencles seized the occasion presented by tlie ill success of Cunon, 
both to mm that leader and to stnke a fatal blow at the onsto- 
cratical party He depnved the Areopagus of its chief functions, 
and left it a mere shadow of its former inflnence and power Ho 
rendered the election to magistracies dependent simply upon lot, so 
that every cihzcn. however poor, had an equal chance of obtaining 
tho honours of the state Other changes which accompanied this 
revolution — ^for such it must bo called — were tlio mstitution of paid 
dicaatmea or jury-courts, and the almost entire abrogation of the 
judicial power of the Senate of Five HundrciL It cannot bo sup- 
posed Hint such fundamental changes were effected without violent 
party strife The poet iEschylus, in the tragedy of the Eumentda, 
in vain exerted all the powers of lus genius in support of the ons- 
tocratical party and of tho tottering Areopagus , lus exerbons on 
this occasion resulted only in liis own flight from Athens Tho 
same fate attended Cimon himself, and ho was condemned by 
ostracism (n c 4C1) to a ton years’ banishment Nay, party vio- 
lence even went the length of ossossmation Ephioltcs, who had 
taken tho lead in tho attacks upon the Areopagus, fell beneath 
tho dagger of a Boeotian, hired by tho conservative parly to de- 
spatch him 

, It was from this period (n c 461) that the long administration oi 

1 Pcndcs may be said to have commenced The effects of his acces- 
sion to power soon became visible in the foreign relations of Athens. 
Pericles bad succeeded to tho polifacal principles of Thcmistoelcs, 
end his aim was to render Athens tho leading power of Greece 
Tho Confederacy of Delos had already secured her manbrao 
ascendency, Pencles directed his policy to the extension of her 
influence m continental Greece Shoibrmcd.nnjilhance with the 
TbcssahanSKAigoSr-and Jlcgara- Tho possession of Slegara was 
of^oat importance, as it enabled the Athenians to nircst tho pro- 
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gress of an UTading army from Pclopoimesns, iBgina, so long tlio 
montime nvol of Athens, was subdned and made tnbutat} The 
Athenians marched with rapid steps to tho dominion of Greece 
Shortly afterwards the battle of (Enophyta (nc 456), in which 
the Athenians defeated the Bceotions, gaye Athens the command of 
Thebes, and of all the other Bceotmn towns From tho gulf of 
Conntb to the straits of Thermopylm Athemon influence was now 
predominant Dunng these events the Athenians had contmued to 
prosecute the war against Persia In the year n c 460 tliey sent n 
powerful fleet to Egypt to assist Inaras, who had revolted against 
Persia , but this expedition proved a complete failure, for at the 
end of SIX years the revolt was put down by tlie Persians, and tho 
Athenian fleet destroyed (n c 455) At a later period (n c 449) 
Oimon, who had been recalled from exile, sailed to Cyprus with a 
fleet of 200 ships He undertook the siege of Citium m that island , 
but died during the progress of it, either from disease or from the 
effects of a wound Shortly afterwards a paciflcation was concluded 
with Persia, which is sometimes, but erroneously, called “ the peace 
of Cimon.” It IS stated that by this compact the Persian monarch 
agreed not to tax or molest the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia 
Mmor, nor to send any vessels of war westward of Phaselis in Lycio, 
or withm the Cyanean rocks at the junction of the Enxme with 
the Thracian Bosporus, tho Athenians on their side undertaking to 
leave the Persians m undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt 
Dnnng the progress of these events, the states which formed tho 
Confederacy of Delos, with the exception of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Samos, had g^dually become, instead of the active olhes of Athens, 
her disarmed and passive tributaries Even tho custody of the fund 
bad been transferred from Delos to Athens The purpose for which 
the confederacy had been ongmally orgamsed disappeared with theiA, 
Persian peace , vet what may now be caUed Imperial Athens con- 
tinued, for her own ends, to exercise her prerogatives os head of 
the league Her alliances, os we have seen, had hkewise been ex- 
tended m contmental Greece, where they embraced Megara, Bceotio, 
Phocis, Locris , together with Troezen and Achaiam Peloponnesus i 
Such was tho position of Athens m tho year 448 B c„ tho penod of 
her greatest power and prospenty From this time her empire ! 
began to decline , whilst Sparta, and other watchful and jealous 
enemies, stood ever ready to strike a blow 
In the followmg year (b c 447) a revolution m Boeotia deprived 
Athens of her ascendency in that country 171111 an overweening 
contempt of their enemies, a small band of 1000 Atheman hoplites, 
chiefly composed of youthful volunteers belongmg to the best 
Atheman famihes, together with a few auxiliancs, marched under 
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the command of Tolmides to pnt down tho revolt, in direct oppo 
sibon to tho advice of Pencles, who adjured them tc Tiait and col- 
lect a more nnmerons force The cnteipriso proved dieastrous in 
tho extreme Tolmides was defeated and slam near Ghtcronca; a 
largo number of the hoplites also fell in the engagement, whilst a 
still larger ntunber were taken prisoners Tins last circumstance 
proved fatal to the interests of Athens in Bocotin. In order to re- 
cover these pneoners, she agreed to evacuate Boeotio, and to permit 
the re-establishment of the aristocracies which she had formerly 
overthrown. But tho Athenian reverses did not end hero The ex- 
pulsion of the parbsms of Athens from the government of Fhocis and 
Loens, aud tho revolt of Euboea and Megaro, were announced in 
quick succession. The youthful Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, actually 
penetrated, with an army of Lnccdmmonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, ns for as the neighbourhood of Eleusis ; and tho capital itself 
it IS said, was saved only by Pencles having bnbed tho Spartan mon- 
arch Pencles reconquered Euboea, but this was tlie only possession 
which the Athemans succeeded in recovering Their empire on 
land had vamshed more speedily than it had been acquired , and 
they were therefore mduced to conclude, at the bcginmt^ of b c 445, 
a Thiptv yEAKS* Tpuce with Sparta and her olhcs, by which they 
consented to abandon all tho acqmsihons which they had made in 
Peloponnesus, and to leave Megara to be included among tho Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta 

From tho Tlurty Years’ Truce to tho commencement of tho Pelo- 
ponnesian war, few polibcal events of any importance occurred 
During these fourteen years (nc 445-431) Pencles confanued to 
enjoy the solo ducebon of alfaus His views were of the most 
lofty kind. Athens was to become tho capital of Greece, and the 
centre of art and refinement In her external appearance tho 
city was to be rendered worthy of the high position to whiLh she 
aspired, by tho beauty and splendour of her public buildings, by 
her works of art in sculpture, architecture, and painting, and by 
tho pomp and magnificence of her religious festivals All these 
objects Athens was enabled to attain m an incredibly short space 
of time, through the gemns and energy of her citizens and tlie 
vast resources at her command No state has ever exhibited so 
much mtellectual activity and so great a progress in art ns was 
displayed by Athens in the period wluch elapsed between tho 
Tlurty Years’ Truce and tho breaking out of tho Peloponnesian 
war. She was the scat and centre of Grecian literature Tho 
three great tmgic poets of Greece were nobves of Attica Alschylus, 
tho earliest of tho three, had recently died in Sicily, hut Sophocles 
was now ot tho full height of his repntabon, and Euripides 
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was rapidly nsmg into notice Anstoplianes, the greatest of the 
Grecian comic poets, was also bom m Attica, and ediibited plays 
soon after the begummg of the Peloponnesian war Herodotus, 
the Father of History, thongh a native of Halicamassns m Asia 
Mmor, resided some tune at Athens, and accompanied a colony 
which the Athenians sent to Thnni m Italy Tliucydides* the 
greatest of Greek historians, was an Athenian, and was a yomig 
man at this penod 

Colonization, for which the genins and inchnation of the 
Athenians had always been suited, was another method adopted 
by Pencles for extending the influence and empire of Athens. 
The settlements made under lus auspices were of two kinds. 
Clenidues, and regular colomes The former mode was exclusively 
Atheman It consisted m the allotment of land in conquered or 
subject cotmines to certam bodies of Athenians, who continned to 
retain aU their ongmal rights of citizenship This circumstance, 
as well os the convemence of entering upon land already in a state 
of cultivation, instead of having to reclaim it from the rude condi- 
tion of nature, seems to have rendered such a mode of settlement 
much preferred by the Athenians The earliest instance winch we 
find of it IS m the year n c 508, when four thousand Athenians 
entered upon the domains of the Chnlcidian knights (see p Sfl, 
But it was under Fcrides that tins ^tem was most extensively 
adopted. Hurmg his adnunistration 1000 Athenian citizens were 
Settled m the Thracian Chersonese, 500 m Xoxos, and 250 in 


Andros The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, as well as a 
large tract in tho north of Euboea, were also completely occupied 
by Atheman proprietors 

The most important colomes settled by Pencles were those of 
Tliurii and Amphipolis Since the destruction of Sybons by tho 
Crotomates, m n c 509, tho former inhabitants bad lived dispersed 



in the adjoming temtory along the gulf of Tarentum In n c 443 
Pencles sent out a colony to fonnd Thom, near the site of the 
ancient Sybaris The colony of Amphipohs was founded some 
years later (n c 437), under the conduct of Agnon 
But Pencles, notmthstonding his influence and power, had still 
many bitter and active enemies, who assailed him tlircngh his 
pnvato connections, and even endeavoured to wound his honour by 
a charge of peculation. Pencles, after divorcing a wife with whom 
he had lived unhappily, took bis mistress Aspasin to bis house, and 


dwelt with her till bis death on terms of tho greatest aflcction. 


She was distinguished not only for her beauty, but also for her 
leammg and accomplishments Her mbmacy with Anaxagoras, 
the celebrated lomc philcsopher, was made a handle for wounding 
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Pcncles m his tendercst relations Paganism, notwithstanding its 
Lceuce, was capable of prodncmg bigots • and oven at Athens the 
man who ventured to dispute the evistenco of a hundred gods mth 
morals and passions somewhat worse than those of ordinniy human 
iiatnro, did so at the risk of his lifo Anaxagoras was indicted for 
impiety Aspasia was included in tlio some clioige, and dragged 
before tlio courts of justice Anaxagoras pnidently lied from 
Athens, and thus probably aioided a fate which in consequence of 
a similar accusation afterwards overtook Socrates Fcnclcs him* 
self pleaded tlio canso of Aspasia He was indeed indirectly im* 
pheated in the indictment, tot he felt no concern except for his 
beloved Aspasia, and on this occasion the cold and somewhat 
haughty statesman, whom the most violent storms of Uie assembly 
could not deprive of Ins self-possession, was for once seen to weep 
ILs appeal to the jury was successfnl, but another trial still awaited 
him An indictment was preferred against bis fnend, the great 
Gcolptor Phidias, for embezzlement of the gold mtended to adorn 
the celebrated ivoij statno of Athena, and according to some, 
Pcncles himself was included in the charge of peculation. 'Whether 
Pencles was ever actually tned on this ncensation is nneertam , 
lint at all events, if he was, there can he no doubt that ho was 
lionoumhly ncqmtted The gold employed in the statno had been 
fixed in sneh a manner that it could bo detached and weighed, and 
Pencles challenged his accusers to the proof But Pludias did not 
escape so fortunately There were other circumstances winch 
rendered him impopular, and amongst them the fact that ho had 
introduced portnuts both of himself and Pencles in the EctdptnrcH 
which adorned the frieze of the Parthenon. Phidias died m prison 
before the day of tnal 

The Athenian empire, since the conclnsion of the Thirfy Years' 

• Trace, had agnm become exclusively mnntime. Tct c\en among 
the subjects and allies united with Athens by the Confedenuy of 
, Delos, her sway was borne with growmg discontent One of the 
j chief causes of this dissatisfaction was the amoimt of the tribute 
I exacted bj the Athemans, as well as their misapplication of the 
i proceeds In tlic time of Anstidcs and Gunon, when an active war 
was canying on against the Persians, the sum annually collected 
amounted to 4G0 t.'iicnts In the time of Pcncles, although that 
war had been brought to a close, tho tnbnto had ncicrthclcss in- 
creased to the annual sum of 600 talents Another gncvanco was 
tho transference to Athens of all lawsuits, at least of all pnhlic 
suits , for on this snhjcct wo arc nnahlc to draw the line distinctly. 
In cnminal cases, at all events, tho allies seem to have been de- 
prived of tho power to inflict capital punishment. Besides dll these 
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causes of complaint; tlie allies bad often to endiiro tbo oppicssions 
and exactions of Athenian officers, both militaiy and naval, as vrell 
us of the nch and powerful Atbeman citizens settled among them 
' In B 0 440 Samos, one of the three independent allies already 
mentioned, revolted from Athens, but even this island was no match 
for the Athenian power Pencles, who sailed ag'tinst the Samians 
in person, defeated their fleet m several engagements, and forced 
the city to capitulate The Samians were compelled to raze tlicir 
fortiflcations, to surrender their fleet, to give hostages for their 
future conduct, and to pay the expenses of the war. 

The tnumplis and the power of Atiiens were regarded with fear 
and jealousy by her rivals , and the quarrel between Conuth and 
Corcyra lighted the spark which was to produce tho conflagration. 
On the coast of Illyrui, near the sito of tho modem Dnmzzo, the 
Corcyrieans had founded the city of Epidamnus Corcyra (now 
Corfu) was itself a colony of Connth , and though long at enmity 
with its mother countiy, was forced, according to tho time-hnllowed 
custom of the Greeks m such matters, to select the founder of 
Epidamnus from the Cormthions Accordingly Connth became 
the metropolis of Epidamnus as well os of Corcyra At tho time 
of winch we speak, the Epidamiuans, bemg bard pressed by tho 
lUynans, led by some oligarchical exiles of their own city, applied 
to Corcyra for assistance, which tho Corcyneons, hemg connected 
with the Epidamman oligarchy, refused Tho Epidomnians then 
sought help from the Connthians, who undertook to assist them The 
Corcyneans, highly resenting this mterfercncc, atfacked tho Conn* 
thian fleet off Cape Actium, and gamed a signal victory (b c 435) 
Deeply humbled by this defeat, the Corinthians spent tbo two 
following years m active preparations for retnovmg it. Tho Cor- 
cyrseans, who had not enrolled themselves cither in the Lacedoi* 
moman or Athenian aUiance, and therefore stood alone, were greatly 
alarmed at these preparations They now resolved to remedy this 
deficiency , and os Connth belonged to the Lacedxmoman alliance, 
the Corcyrmans had no option, and were obliged to apply to Athens 
The majonty of the Athenians were ready to comply with their re- 
quest , but m order to avoid an open mfangement of the Thirty 
Years’ Tmce, it was resolved to conclude only a defensive allnnco 
with Corcyra that is, to defend tho CoroyraiaDs in case their tern- 
tones were aetually invaded by the Connthians, but beyond that 
not to lend them any active assistance A small Athenian sqtadron 
of only 10 triremes was despatched to tho nssistanco of tho Cor- 
cyneans Soon after their omral a battle ensued off tho coast of 
Epirus, between the Connthian and Corcyncan fleets After a 
hard-fought day, victory finally declared m favour of tlio Cormthions 
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Tlio Atbcnians no:? abandoned tbeir ncntmlitj, snd did all in tbeir 
power to Bare the flying CorcyrajanB from their pnrsners Thin 
action took place early in morning ; and the Ckninthians prepared 
to n<now the attack lu the afternoon, when they saw in the distance 
20 Athcnmn vessels, which tlicy habnved to be the advanced gnaid 
of a still larger fleet They accordingly sailed away to the coast of 
Cpiros , but flnding that the Athenians did not mean to nndertako 
oiTcnsivc operations against them, tliey departed homewards with 
their whole fleet These events took place in the year n c 432 

The Corinthians were naturally incensed at the conduct of 
Athens , and it is not snipnsmg that they shonld have watched 
for an opporlupily of revenge. This was soon afforded them by the 
enmity of the Macedonian pnnee Perdiccas towards the Athemans 
He incited her tnbutancs upon the const of Sloccdoma to revolt, 
including Potidica, a town seated on the isthmus of Pallond. 
Potidmn, though now a tributary of Athens, was ongmally a colony 
of the Oonnthmns, and received from them certam annual magis- 
trates Being urged as well by the Corinthians ns by Perdiccas, 
the Potidic'ins openly raised the standard of revolt (n c. 432) A 
powerful Athenian armament was despatched to the coast of Mace- 
donia and laid siege to Potidtco. 

Mcannhilo the Lacedicmonians, urged on nil sides by the com- 
plaints of their allies against Athens, summoned a general mectmg 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy at Sparta. The Connthians took 
the most prominent part in the debate , but other members of the 
confedenu^ had also heavy grievances to allege agamst Athens 
Foremost among these were the Meganans, who complained that 
their commerce had been rumed by n recent decree of the Athe- 
nians which excluded them from oveiy port within the Athenian 
junsdiction It was generally felt that the time had now arrived 
for checking the power of Athens Influenced by these feelmgs, 
the Laccdrcmonians decided upon war , and the congress passed a 
resolution to the same effect, thus bmdmg the whole Peloponnesian 
conftderacy to the same pohey. This important resolution was 
adopted towards the close of nc 432, or early in the following 
year. Before any actual declaration of war, hostilities were begun 
in the sprmg of ii c 431 by a treacherous attack of the Thebans 
ujion Plntfca Tliough Bccotinns by descent, the Platmans did not 
belong to the Boeotian league, but had long been in close alliance 
intli the Athenians lienee they wore regarded with hatred and 
jealousy by the Tliebaus, which sentiments were also shored by a 
small oligarchical faction in Platoea itself. The Platman ohgarcha 
secrttly admitted n body of 300 Tliebans into tho town nt night; 
but tho attempt proved n failure, tho citizens flew to arms, and in 
tho morning all tho Thebans were either slain or taken pnsonera 
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Temple of Nllsd Apteros (the \V legless Vlctoiy), on the AcropoUs at Athens 
CHAPTER X. 

ATHBjra Of TBS TIME OF FEBICLES. 

At the commencement of tho Peloponnesian Tiar Atliena was at 
theLcigbtofits glory nndor tbe bnllmnt odmiiustmtion of Pericles. 
IVe may tberefore bero panse to tnbo a brief snirey of tlio city and 
ofits mostimporbuitbaildinga. Athens is sitnated about three miles 
from tho seO'Coasi; in the central plain of Attica In this plain riso 
several eminences Of these the most prominent is a lofty insulated 
mountain, \nth a comcnl peaked summit, now called tlio Hill of St 
GeorgOi and which boro in ancient times tho name of Ltjcabellits 
This moimtain, winch was not included within tho ancient walls, 
hes to the north-cast of Athens, and forms the most striking feature 
in the environs of the city It is to Athens what Vcsuvins is to 
Naples, or Arthur's Seat to Edmburgh. South-west of Ljeabottus 
there are four hills of modorato height, all of which formed part of 
tlio city Of these tho nearest toLycabettns, and at the distance of 
n milo from the latter, was tho Acropolis, or citadel of Athens a 
square craggy rock rising abmtly about 150 feet, ivilh a flat summit 
of about 1000 feet long from east to west, by SOO feet hjoad from 
north to south Immediately west of tho Acropolis is a sicond hill 
of irregular form, the Areopagiu To tho south-west thoro ri-es a 
third lull, the Pnyx, on which tho assemblies of tho citizens were 
hold , and to tho south ot the latter is a fourth lull, known as the 
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iiTwetj 71 On the eastern and westem sides of the city there nm hro 
small streams, which are nearly cshansted before they leatdi the 
sea, by the heats of summer and by the channels for artificial itn- 
gafaon. That on the east is the Ilissns, which flowed through the 
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southern quarter of the city, that ou the west is the Cephissas 
Sooth of the cify was seen the Saromc golfi with the harbours of 
Athens. 

Athens is said to have derired its name from the prommcnco 
^ren to the worship of Athena by its king Erechthens. The inha> 
bitants wore previously called Cianai and Cecropidm, from Cecrops, 
who. according to tradition, was the original founder of the city. 
This at first occupied only the hill or rock which afterwards became 
the Acropdiie ; but gradually the bmldings began to qircad over 
the ground at the southern foot of this hiU. It was not till the 
time of Pisistratus and his sons (n c 5C0-514) that the city began 
to assume any degree of splendour. The most remarkable buildmg 
of these despots was the giganbc temple of the Olympian Zens, 
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^hicli, however, was not finished till many centnnes Inter. In 
B c 500 the theatre of Dionysns was commenced on the sunth* 
eastern slope of the Acropolu, bnt was not completed till b c ^ : 
though it most have been nsed for the representation of plays lung 
before that ponod 
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Xerses reduced the ancient city almost to a heap of ashes. 
After the departnre of the Pciszans, its reconstruction on a much 
larger scale was commenced under tho enpermiendcnce of The* 
mistocles, whose first care was to provide for its safety by the erec- 
tion of walls Tho Acropohs now fonned the centre of tho city, 
ronnd which the new walls described an irregular circle of about 
60 stadia or 7} miles in circumference Tho space thus enclosed 
formed the Atbj, or city, properly so called But the views of 
Themistocles were not confined to tho mero defcnco of Athens ho 
contemplated mahmg her a great naval power, and for this pur* 
poBO adequate docks and arsenals were required PrcYionsly tho 
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Atlienums had nscd as their only harbour the open roadstead of 
Thalenim on the eastern ade of the Pbaicne bay, where the sea- 
shore is nearest to Athens. Bnt Thcmistocles transferred the 
naval station of the Athenians to the peninsnla of Pinccs, which 
is distant abont 4^ miles from Athens, and contoms three natural 
harhonrs, — a large one on the western side, called simply Pira*u* or 
Tlie Harbour, and two smaller ones on the eastern side, called 
respectively Zea and MunyeSiia, the latter being nearest to the city 
It was not till the administration of Pencles that the walls were 
bnilt which connected Athens with her ports These were at first 
the outer or northern Long 'Wall, which ran from Athens to Puieus, 
and the Phalenc wall connectmg the city with Phalerum These 
were commenced in n a 457, and finished m the following year. 
It was soon found, however, that the ^ace thus enclosed was too 
vast to be cosily defended ; and as the port of Phalerum was small 
and insignificant in comparison with the Piriens, and soon ceased 
to be used by the Athenian ^ips of war, its wall was abandoned 
and probably allowed to fall into decay. Its place was supplied 
by another Long TVall, which was bmlt parallel to the first at a 
distanco of only 550 feet, thns rendering both capable of bemg 
defended by the same body of men. Their height in all proba- 
bihty was not less than 60 feet In process of time the space be- 
tween the two Long Walls was occupied on each side by houses 

It will be seen from the preceding desenpbon that Athens, m 
its larger acceptation, and mcluding its port, consisted of two cir- 
cular cities, the Asty and Pirmus, each of about 7f imlcs in circmn- 
fercnce, and joined together by a broad street of between four and 
five miles long. 

Such was the outward and material form of that city, wliich 
during the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
reached the highest pitch of mihtary, artistic, and literary gloiy. 
The latter portion of this period, or that comprised under the 
ascendency of Pericles, eshibits Athenian art in its highest state of 
perfection, and is therefore by way of excellence commonly dcsig 
nated as the oga of Pericles. The great sculptor of tins period— 
perhaps the greatest the world has ever seen — was Phidias, to whom 
Pencles intmsted the snpenntcndence of all the works executed m 
lus administration. 

Tho first public monuments that arose after the Persian wars 
were erected imder tho auspices of Cimon, who was, like Pencles, 
B lover and patron of tho arts The principal of these were the 
small Ionic temple of Xike Aptcros (l^ins^css Victory), and the 
Theseum, or temple of Theseus Tho temple of Nikd Aptcros was 
only 27 feet m length by 18 in breadth, and was erected on the 
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Aciopobs in commemoration of Cunon’s victory at tlio Eaiymcdou. 
A view of it 13 given at the beginning of this chapter, and its posi- 
tion on the Acropolis, on one side of tho Fropyltia, is seen in the 
drawings on p 91, os well as on the Frontispiece of tho work. 



The Tlieseum is situated on a height to the north of tho Areo- 
pagus, and was built to receive the bones of Theseus, winch Cimon 
brought from Scyros in n c 469 It was probably finished about 
465, and is tho best preserved of all tho monuments of ancient 
Athens It was at once a tomb and temple, and possessed the pn- 
vileges of an o^lum It is of tlio Done order, 104 feet m length 
by 45 feet broad, and sutTounded with columns 
But it was the Acropolis winch was the chief centre of tho orclu- 
tectural splendour of Athens After tho Persian wars tho Acro- 
polis had ceased to be inhabited, and was appropnated to the 
worslup of Athena and to tho other gnardian deities of tho city It 
was covered with the temples of gods and heroes , and thus its 
platform presented not only a sanctuary, but a mnscum, containing 
the finest productions of the arclutcct and tho sculptor, in which 
tho whiteness of tho marble was rclio\ed by brilliant colours, and 
rendered still more dazzling by the transparent clearness of tho 
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Athenian atmosphere. It xras snironnded \rith walls, and the 
fiurfaco seems to have been divided into terraces commnnicafing 
with one another by steps. The only approach to it was from the 
Agora on its western side. At the fop of a magnificent flight of 
marble step^ 70 feet broad, stood the Propylaso, constmctcd nndcr 
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the auspices of Pcncles, and which served os a snitablo entrance 
to the esqnisito works within. The Propyleea wero themselves one 
of the masteipieces of Athenian art. They wero entirely of Pen- 
telio marble, and covered the whole of the western end of the 
Acropol^ having a breadth of 168 feet The central portion of 
them consisted of two porticoes, of which tbe western one faced the 
city, and the eastern one tbe interior of the Acropohs, each con- 
sisting of a front of six Anted Done columns This central part of 
the bmldmg was 58 feet in breadth, bnt tho remaimng breadth of 
the rock at this point was covered by two wings, winch projected 
26 feet in front of tho western portico Each of these wings was 
in the form of a Done temple Tbe northern one, or that on tho 
Jcfl of a person ascendmg the Acropolis, was called tho Pinaeotheca, 
from its walls being covered with paintings. Tho eonthem wing 
consisted only of a porch or open gallery. Immediately beforo 
its western Annt stood the httio temple of Kikif Aptcros already 
mentioned. 

On passing through the Propylica all the glories of tho Acropolis 
became vidblc. The chief bnilclmg was tho Parthenon (t e IJouso 
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of the Virgin), the most perfect production of Grecian nrchifoctaro 
It derived its name from its bemg the temple of Athena Partheuosj 
or Athena the Virgin, the invmcible goddess of war. It was also 
called Seeatompedm, from its breadth of 100 feet It was built 
under the administration of Fencles, and was completed m n c 438. 
The Parthenon stood on tlie highest part of tho Acropohs; near 
its centre, and probably occupied the site of an earher temple 
destroyed by tho Persians, It was entirely of Pentelic marble, on 
a rustic basement of ordinary limestone, and its architecture, which 
was of tho Done order, was of the purest kind Its dimensions 
were about 228 feet in length, 101 feet m breadth, and 66 fbot m 
height 'to the top of the pediment It consisted of a cella, snr* 
rounded by a peristyle The cella was divided into two chambers 
' of rmcqual size, the eastern one of which was about 98 feet long, 
and the western one about 43 feet Tho ceibng of both these 
chambers was supported by rows of columns The whole building 
was adorned with the most esquisite sculptures, executed by 
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vnnous artists under the direction of Phidias These consisted 
0 ^ 1 Tho sculptures in tho tympana of tho pediments (t « tlie 
inner portion of tho tnangular gable ends of tho roof above the 
two porticoes), each of which was dllcd with about 24 colosscl 
6gurcs. Tho group in tho eastern or principal front represented 
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the birth of Athena from the head of Zona, nnd the trcstcm the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon (Neptnno) for the hnd of 
Attica 2. The metopes between the tnglyphs in the frieze of 
tno entablature (t. e. the upper of the two’ portions info wliich 
tlie space between the columns nnd the roof is divided) were filled 
with sculptures in high rehef^ representing a variety of subjects 
relating to Athena herself^ or to the indigenous heroes of Attica. 
Each tablet was 4 feet 3 inches square. Those on the south side 
related to the battle of the Athenians with the Centaurs One of 
the metopes is figured below. 3 The frieze wluch mn along out- 
side the wall of the cello, and witlim the external columns which 
surround the hnilding, at the same height and parallel with the 
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metopes, was sculptured with a representation of the Panathcnnio 
festival in very low reheC. This frieze was 3 feet 4 inches in licight, 
nnd 520 feet m lengtii A small portion of the frieze is also figurcil 
below. A largo number of the slabs of tho frieze, together witli 
sixteer metopes from tlic south side, nnd eoveml of tho statues of 
tlio pediments, were brought to England by Lord Elgin, of whom 
they were purchased by tho nation nnd deposited in tlio British 
HTusenm 

But tho chief wonder of tho Parthenon was tho colossal statue 
of tho Virgin Goddess executed byPJiidias himself, which stood in 
tho eastern or principal chamber of tho colla It was of the sort 
called <3trytelep1ianUne, a kind of work said to have been invented 
by Phidias, in winch ivory was snbbbtntcd for marble in those 
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parts which were HHCoverod, wbQe the place of the real drapery 
was supplied with rohes and other ornaments of sohd gold Its 
height, mclnding the base, was nearly -lO feet It represented tlio 
goddess standing, clothed with a tnnic reaclung to tho ankles, with 
a spear in her left band, and an usage of Tictoiy in her right 
Tho AcropoLs was adorned with another colossal lignro of Athena, 
m bronze, also the work of Phidias It stood in the open air, 
nearly opposite the Fropyltea, and was one of the first objects seen 
after passmg through the gates of the latter. With its pedestal it 
must have stood about 70 feet bigli, and consequently towered 
above the roof of the Fartbenon, so that the point of its spoor and 
the crest of its helmet were visible off tho promontory of Suninm 
to slops approaching Athens It was called the “Athena Fro* 
inachus," because it represented the goddess armed, and in tho 
very attitude of battle. 



Tho only other monument on Qio snmmit of tho Acropohs winch 
it 13 necessary to describe is tho Ereebtheum, or temple of Erech- 
theus The tmditions respecting Erechtbeus vary, but according to 
one sot of them ho was identical with the god Poseidon. Ho was 
worshipped m his temple under tho name of Poseidon Ercchthcns, 
and from the carhest times was assonaied with Athena os ono of 
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tho two protecting deities of Atliens Tho original Erccbtheam 
was bnmt tho Persians, but the new temple was erected on tho 
ancient site. This conld not have been otherwise, for on this 
spot was the sacred olire-trco which Athena evoked from tho earth 
in her contest with Poseidon, and also the well of salt'W'itcr which 
Poseidon produced I 7 a stroke of his tndcnt, tho imprcssiou of 
which was seen upon tho rock. The building was also called the 
temple of Athena Polios, bcconse it contained a scpamte sanctuary 
of the goddess, as well ns her most ancient statue The building 
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of tho newErechtheum was not commenced till tho Parthenon and 
Propylma were finished, and probably not before tho year preceding 
tlio breaking out of tho Peloponnesian war Its progress was no 
doubt delayed by that event, and it was probably not completed 
before 393 n c. TVlicn finished it presented one of tiio finest models 
of tho Ionic order, os the Parthenon was of tho Doric It stood to 
tho north of the latter building, and close to tho northern wall of 
tho Acropolis Tho form of the Ercchthcnm diifers from every 
known example of n Grecian temple Usually a Grecian temple 
was an oblong figure with a portico at each extremity Tho Erech- 
theum, on tho contraiy, though oblong in shape, and having a 
portico at tho eastern or principal front, had none at its western 
end, where, however, a porfaco projected north and south from 
cither side, thus forming a kind of transept. Tins irregularity 
seems to have been chiefly owing to tho necessity of preserving tho 
difibrcnt sanctuaries and religious objects belonging to tho ancient 
temple. A view of it is given opposite Tho roof of the southern 
portico, as shown in tho view, ivas supported by six Caryatides 
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Such 'were the pnncipal objects TThich edomcd the Acropolis nt 
the time of which we are now speoJang Their general oppeannco 
will be best gathered from the engiaymg on the Frontispiece 
Before quitting the city of Athens, there ore two or three other 
objects of interest which most be bnefly descnbcd First, the 
Dionysiao theatre, which occupied the slope at the sonth-castcm 
extremity of the Acropolis The middle of it was escavnted out 
of the rock, and the rows of seats ascended in curves one above 
another, the diameter increasing with the height It was no doubt 
sufficiently large to accommodate the whole body of Atbcniin citi- 
zens, as well os the strangers who flocked to Athens during tho 
Pionysiao festival, but its dimensions cannot now bo ncciimtcly 
ascortamed It had no root; but tho spectators were probably pro- 
tected from tho snn by an awmng, and from tlicir elevated scats 
they had a distmct view of tho sea, and of the peaked hills of 
Salamis in tho honzon Above them rose the Parthenon and tho 
other buildings of the Acropolis, so that they sat under the shadow 
of the ancestral gods of tho country. 
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The Areopagns, or Hill of Ares (Mars), was a rocl:y beigLt oppo- 
site the western end of tlio Acropolis, from which it was Eopmtcd 
only by some hollow ground. It denred its name from the tradi- 
tion that Arcs (Mars) was brought to trial hero before the assem- 
bled gods, by Foseidon (Neptune), for murdering Halirrhothius 
the son of tbo latter. ^ It was hero iliat the Council of Areopagns 
mot, frequently colled the Upper Council, to distinguish it from 
the Council of Five Hnndred, which assembled in the valley below. 
The Arcopngitcs eat ns judges m the open air, and two blocks of 
stone ore still to be seen, probably those which were occupied 
respectively by tbo accuser and the accused. The Areopagus was 
the spot wlierc the Apostle Foul preached to the men of Athens 
TJic Fnyx, or place for holding the public assemblies of the 
Athemans, stood on the side of a low rocky hill, at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the Areopagus. Frojectmg from 
the liill, and hewn out of it, sbll stands a sobd rectangular block, 
called the Hcma or pulpit, from whence the orators addressed the 
multitude in the area before tliem. The position of the Hcma 
commanded a view of the Fropylma and the other magniiicent edi- 
fices of the Acropolis, while beneath it was the city itself studded 
with monuments of Athenian glory The Athemnn orators fre- 
quently roused the national feelings of their audience by poiutmg 
to thoFropylrca and to the other splendid buildings before them 
Between the Fnyx on the west, the Areopagus on the nortli, and 
the Acropohs on the cast, and closely adjouuiig tlie base of these 
hills, stood the Agora (or market-place). In a direction from 
north-west to south-east a street called the Ccramicus ran diagon- 
ally through the Agora, entering it through the valley between 
the Fuyv and the Areopagus The street was named after a dis- 
trict of the city, which was divided mto two parts, the Inner and 
Outer Ccramicus The former lay within Uio city walls, and 
included the Agora The Outer Ccramicus, which formed a hand- 
Bomi suburb on the north-west of the city, was the bunal-placo of 
nil persons honoured with a public funeral Through it ran tho 
road to tho gymnasium and gardens of tho Academy, wluch woro 
sitiuited about a mile from tlio walls Tho Academy was tho place 
whero Flato and his disciples taught On each side of this rood 
woro monuments to iLustnous Aibenians, especially those who hod 
fiillcu in battle 

East of the city, and ontsido the walls, was the Lyceum, a gym- 
nasiom dedicated to Apollo Lycens, and celebrated as the place in 
which .tVjnstotlo taught. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

THE PELOPOUVEStAN WAR — ^FtEST PERIOD, FROM THE COMMESCB- 
MENT OF THE WAR TO THE PEACE OF SICIA8, B C 431-421. 

War was now fairly kindled. All Greece looked on in snspenae 
os its two leading cities were about to engage m a stnfo of wliicb 
no man could ibresee tho end, bat the yontb, with which both 
Athens and Peloponnesus then abounded having had no expe- 
rience of the bitter calaimties of war, mshed into it with ardonr 
It was a war of pnnciples and races Athens was a champion of 
democracy, Sparta of aristocracy, Athens represented tho Ionic 
tribes, Sparta tho Eonan, the former were fond of novelty, the 
latter were conserrafave and stationary , Athens had the command 
cf tha sea, Sparta vras stronger upon land On tho side of Sparta 
was ranged the whole of Pcloponncsns, except Argos and Achaio, 
together with tho Meganans, Boeotians, Pbocians, Opnntinn Lo- 
crions, Ambraciots, Lencadinns, and Anactonans The allies of 
Athens, with the exception of tho Thessalians, Acarnamans, 3Ics- 
senions at Knnpactns, and Flatmans, were all insular, and consisted 
of the Chinns, Lesbians, Corcyricans, and Zacynthians, and shortly 
afterwards of the Cepballenians To these must be added her 
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Inbntaiy towns on the coasts of Tlitnce and Asia Minor, together 
with all the laiands north of Crete, except Melos and Thera 

Tho Peloponnesians commenced tlic war by an invasion of 
Attica, with a large army, nnder the command of the Spartan king 
Archidamos (nc. 431) Pcnclcs had instrnetcd the inliubitanta 
of Attica to Eccnre tlicmsclvca and their property within tlic walls 
of Athens. They obeyed Ins injunctions with reluctance, for 
the Attic population had from tho earliest times been strongly 
nttaehcd to a mral life But the circumstances admitted of no 
alternative Archidamns advanced ns far ns Acliamo!. a flounsbing 
Attic bo'mugh situated only about seven miles from Athens. Here 
he encamped on a rising ground within sight of the metropolis, and 
began to lay waste the country around, expecting probablj by that 
means to provoke tlie Atlirnians to battle. But in this ho was 
disuppointc'd Kotwitlistandmg tho murmurs and clamours of the 
citizens Pcncles remained firm, and steadily refused to venture nn 
engagement in the open field. Tho Peloponnesians rebred from 
Attica after sbll farther ravaging the country , ond the Athemans 
retahated by mokmg descents upon venous parts of the coasts of 
Peloponnesus, and ravaging tho temtory of Megara 

Such were tho results of tho first campaign From the method 
m which tho war was condacted it had Imcomc pretty evident that 
It would prove of long durotion; and the Athenians now proceeded 
to provide for this contingency. It was agreed that n reserve fund 
of 1000 hilents should be set opart, which was not to be touched in 
any other enso than an attack upon Athens by sea Any citizen 
who proposed to mako a different uso of tho fund incurred thereby 
the punishment of death VTith tho same new it was resolved to 
reoerve every year 100 of their best triremes, fully manned and 
equipped. 

Townnls tho winter Pcncles delivered, from a lofty platform 
erected in the Cemmicns, the funeral orahon of those who had 
fallen in the war. This speech, or at all events the substance of it, 
line been preserved by Thucydides, who may possibly have heard it 
pronounced. It is a valuable monument of eloquence and patnotism, 
and particularly intereshng for the sketch which it contains of 
Athcman manners ns well as of the Athenian conshtution 

In the following year (bc 430) tho Peloponnesians, rmder 
Archidamus, renew^ their invasion of Attica. At tho same hmo 
tho Athenians were attaeked by a more insidious and a moro 
formidable enemy. Tho plague broke out in the crowded city. 
This terrible disorder, which was supposed to have onginated in 
Sthiopia, had already desolated Asia and many of tho countries 
oiuund tho McdltcrranEan. A great proporbon of those who were 
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seized perished in from seven to mne days It freqcently attacked 
the mental faculties, and left even those who recovered trom it so 
entirely deprived of Inemoiy that they could recognise neither 
themselves nor others The disorder bung nevr, the phjsicuD!, 
could find no remedy in tho resources of tlieir art Despair now 
began to take possession of the Athenians Some suspected that 
the Felopouiiesiuns had poisoned tho wells, uUters attributed tho 
pestilence to the anger of Apollo A dreadful state of moral disso- 
lution followed The sick were seized with unconquenblo des- 
pondency , whilst a great part of tho population who hid hitherto 
escaped the disorder, expecting soon to bo attacked in turn, abau- 
doned themselves to all manner of excess, debauchery, and crime 
The numbers carried oil by the pestilence can hardly bo estimated 
at less than a fourth of the whole popul ition 

Oppressed at once by war and pestilence, their lands desolated, 
their homes filled with mourning, it is not surprising that the 
Athenians were seized with rage and despair, or tli.it tlic} vented 
their anger on Pencles, whom they deemed tho author of their 
misfortunes But that statesman still adhered to his plans with 
unshaken firmness Though the Locedoimoiiiaiis were m Attica, 
though the plague had already seized on Athens, ho was vigorously 
pushing hia schemes of offensivo operations A foreign expedition 
might not only divert tho popular mmd, but would prove beneficial 
by relieving the crowded city of part of its population, and 
accordingly a fleet was fitted out, of winch Pencles himself tool, 
the command, and which committed devastations upon various ports 
of the Peloponnesian coast But, upon returning from tins expe- 
dition, Pencles found tho pubhe feelmg more exasperated than 
before Envoys had even been despatched to Sparta to suo for 
peace, but had been dismissed without a bearing , a disappointment 
which had rendered the populace still more furious Pencles now 
found it necessary to call a pubhe assembly in order to vmdicato 
his conduct, and to encourago tho desponding citizens to pctscverc 
But though ae succeeded m persuoduig them to prosecute tho war 
with vigour, they still continued to nourish their fcchngs of luitrcd 
against the great statesman His pohtical enemies, of whom Clcoii 
was the chief took advantage of this state of the public mind to 
bring agonist him a charge of peculation. Tho main object of this 
accusation was to mcapacitate him for tho office of Stntegus, or 
genetoL* He was brought before tho dicastcry on this charge, and 

• The Stratcgl, or Generals, were ten la number, elected uanually, sad were 
bitrustcd not only with the command on military expeditions, bat with the 
sapenntcndcnce of all warlAe prcpanlions, and with the rcRulatioa of all 
matters m any way connected with the war department of tho state 
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centcnccd to pay a conaideratle fine ; but evenfnally a strong ro- 
achon occurred in lua favonr Ho -vras re-ckcted general, and 
apparently regained all tbe mfincnce be had over possessed 

But he Tras not destmed long to enjoy this return of popularity. 
His hfo was now closing in, and its end was clonded by a long 
tnun of domesbc misfortunes The epidemic deprived him not 
only of many personal and political fhends, but also of several near 
relations, amongst whom were his sister and his tno legitimate sons, 
2jinthippus and Foralns. The death of the latter was a severe 
blow to him. Dunng the funeral ceremomes, as ho placed a garland 
UD the body of this his favourite son, he was completely overpowert'd 
by his fcchnga and wept aloud. His ancient house was now left 
without an heir. By Asposia, however, ho had an illcgitiniato sou 
who boro his own name, and whom the Athemans now legitimised, 
and thus alleviated, as for os lay in their power, the misfortunes of 
their great leader. 

After this period it was with difiicnliy that Pericles was per- 
suaded by his friends to take any active part in pubhc affairs , nor 
did he survive more than a twelvemonth. An attack of the pre- 
vaihng epidemic was succeeded by a low and hngenng fever, 
which undermined both his strength of body and vigour of in- 
tellect. As Pericles lay apparently nnconscious on his death- 
bed, the fnends who stood around it were engaged in recalling 
his exploits The dying man interrupted them by remarking’ 
" What you praise m me is partly the result of good fortune, and 
at all events common to me with many other commanders What 
I chiefly pnde myself upon you have not noticed — ^no Athenian 
ever wore mourning through mo ’* 

The enormous influence which Pericles exercised for so long a 
period over an mgenious but fickle people hke the Athenians, is an 
nmjncstionablo proof of his intellectual supenonfy Tins hold on 
the public affection is to bo attributed to a great extent to his 
extraordinary eloquence. Ciccro regards him as the first example 
of an almost perfect orator, at onco dehghting the Athenians with 
his copious; css and grace, and overawmg them by the force and 
cogency of his diction and arguments. Ho seems, indeed, to have 
singularly combmed the power of persuasion with that more rapid 
and abrupt stylo of oratory which takes on audience by storm and 
defies all resistance As the accomplished man of genius and the 
liberal p-itron of literature and art, Pencles is worthy of the highest 
admiration. By these quohtics ho has justly given name to the 
most brilhant intcUectu^ epoch that the world has ever seen. But 
on tins point we luive already touched, and stiall have occasion to 
refer hereafter in the sketch of Grecian htcrature. 
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In the tlunl yeai ef the war (b c 429) Archidamns directed his 
whole force against the ill-fated town of Platea The siego that 
ensued is one of the most memorable m the annals of Grecian 
warfare Platma was but a small cily, and its garrison consisted 
of only 400 citizens and 80 Athenians, together with 110 women to 
manage their hocsehold afioirs. Yet this small force set at defiance 
the whole army of the Peloponnesians The latter, being repulsed 
m all their attempts to take the place by storm, resolved to turn 
the siege mto a blockade, and rednee the city by fanuno The 
Platmans endnred a blockade of two years, dnnng which the 
Athenians attempted nothing for their relief In the second year, 
however, abont half the garrison efiected their escape , but tho rest 
wore obhged to snrrender shortly afterwards (nc 427) Tho 
whole garrison, consisting of 200 Platieana and 25 Athenians, were 
now arraigned before five judges sent from Sparta Their mdict- 
ment was framed in a way which precluded the possibihty of 
escape They were simply asked “Whether, dnnng the present 
war, they had rendered any assistance to the Lacediemonians and 
their allies?” Each man was called up separately before tho 
jndgment-seat, and the some question having been pnt to him 
and of course answered m the negative, he was immediately led 
away to execution The town of Platsca was transferred to tho 
Thebans, who a few months afterwards levelled all the private 
buildings to the ground. Thus was Platma blotted out from tho 
map of Greece (n c 427). In recording the fall of Platma wo 
have anticipated the order of chronology 
The most important event m the fourth year of tho war (s c 
428) was the revolt of Mytilene, the capital of Lesbos, and of tho 
greater part of tliat island The Athenians sent out a fleet which 
blockaded Mytilend both by sea and land. Tho Peloponnesians 
promised their assistance, bat from vonons causes then: fleet was 
unable to reach the place Meanwhile the provisions of the town 
were exhausted, and it was therefore resolved, as a last despentu 
expedient, to make a sally, and endeavonr to raise tho blockade 
With this vipw even tho men of the lower classes wero onncil 
with the fall armour of the hoplites But this step produced a 
very diifcient result from what hod been expected or intended. 
The great moss of the Mytileneons regarded tlicir own oligarchical 
government with suspicion, and now threatened that, unless their 
demands were comphed with, they wonld surrender tho city to tho 
Atbemnns In this desperate emergency the My tilenean government 
perceived that tlieir only chance of s^ety lay in anticipating tho 
people in this step They accordingly open^ a negoc-ation with 
Paches, tbs Athenian commander, and a capitulation vros agreed 
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npoD by \7liioL tho city iras to be Buixcndcred and Iho feto of lU 
inLabitaufs to bo decided by the Atlicnian Aescmbly 

At Athens the disposal of tho prisoncts caused great debate 
It was on this occasion that tho leather-seller Cleon first comes 
prominently forward in Athenian afiairs If wo may trust the 
picture drawn by tho comic poet Aristophanes, Glooii was a per- 
fect model of a low-bom demagogno, a noi^ brawler, insolent 
m his gestures, corrupt and renal in his prmciples Much 
allowance must no doubt be made for comic lieeuco and exng- 
getalion m this portrait, but oren a caricature must have some 
grounds of trath for its basis It was this man who took tho leail 
in tho debate respecting the disposal of the tilencaus, and 
made the savage and horrible proposal to put to death the lehole 
mole population of Mytilcnd of mihtnry age, and to sell the 
women and children into slarciy This motion ho succeeded 
in carrying, and a trireme was immediately despatched to 
Myblcuc, convcjing orders to Faches to carry tho bloody decree 
into execution This barbarous decree made no discnminatioii 
between the innocent and the guilty, and on the morrow so 
general a fcchiig preroiled of the horrible injustice that had been 
committed, that tho magistrates acceded to the pniyer of the 
Mjtilencun cnvojs and called a fresh assembly Notwithstanding 
the violent opposition of Cleon, the majority of tho assembly 
reversed their former decree and resolved that tho Mytilcueans 
already in custody should be put upon their trial, but that 
tho rcmnmdcr of the population should be spared. A second 
tnremo was immediately despatched to Mjtilcnd, with orders 
to Fuebes to arrest the execution. Tho utmost dihgenco was 
needfuL The former tnremo had a start of four-and-iwenty 
hours, and nothing but exertions almost superhuman would 
enable tho second to reach Mrtilcnd early enough to avert tho 
tragical catastrophe Tlie oarsmen were allowed by turns only 
short intervals of rest, and took their food, consistmg of barltj- 
meal steeped in wine and oil, ns they sit at tho oar. Happily the 
weather proved favourable , and the crew, who had been promistd 
largo rewards in case they arrived m time, exerted themselves 
to dehver tho repnove, w hilst tho erew of tho preceding vessel 
had conveyed the order for execution with slowness and reluc- 
tance Yet oven so tho counte'rmaud came only just m time. 
Tho mandate was already m tho hands of Faches, who was 
taking measures for its cxe-culion. Tho fortifications of Mytilend 
were razed, and her fleet dehvered up to the Atheniins. 

The fate of tho Flaticms and Mytileneans affords a fearful 
illustration of the manners of tho ago ; but these horrors soon 
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found a paralli,! u Corcyra A fearful struggle took place la 
this island betvreen the anatocratical and democratical parties 
The people length obtained the uiistery, aoi the Tccgconco 
which they took on their opponents was feartnl Tho most ssicred 
sanctuanes atforded no protection, the nearest tics of blood and 
kindred were sacriilced to cinl hatred Li ono enso a father slew 
even hia own son These scenes of horror lasted fur seven d lya, 
during which death m every conceivable form was busily at work 
The seventh year of the war (nc 425) was marked by on 
important event An Athenian fleet was detained by b id we ithcr 
at Pylus in hlessenia, on the modern bay of Navariiio I>cmo- 
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sthenes, an active Athenian ofiScer, who was on board tho fleet, 
thought it an eligible spot on wh'ch to establish some of tho 
Messenuns from Kaupactus, since it was a atroug ijositiou, from 
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t7li!cb they might annoy the Loccdccmoninns, and excite revolt 
among their Helot kinsmen. As the bad weather contmned for 
some time, the soldiers on hoard nmnsed themBclvcs, under 
the duections of Demosthenes, in constrncbng a sort of rude 
fortification. The nature of the gronnd was favonrablo for tlio 
work, and in five or six days a wall was thrown up sufficient 
for the purposes of defence Demosthenes undertook to garrison 
the place ; aud five ships and 200 hophtes were left behind with 
him. 

This insult to the Laccdicmonian territoiy caused great alarm 
and indignation at Sparta. Tlie Peloponnesian fleet was ordered 
to Pjius, and the Lacedtemoman commander, on arriving with 
the fleet, immediately oceupicd tlio small uninhabited and densely 
uooded island of Splmctcna, which, with tho exception of two 
narrow channels on the north and south, almost blocked up 
tho entrance of tho bay. Between the island and tho mamlnnd 
was a spacious basin, in which the fleet took up its station The 
Lttcedicmonians lost no time m attacking the fortress, but not- 
withstanding their repeated attempts they were unable to cfTect 
a Inndmg 

BTiilst they were preparing for another assault, they were 
surprised by the appearance of the Athenian fleet They hod 
stmngcly neglected to secure tho entrances mto tho bay and, 
when the Athenian ships came sailing through both the un- 
defended channels, many of their triremes wore still moored, 
and part of their crews ashore Tho battle which ensued was 
desperate Both sides fought with extraordinary valour; but 
victory at length declared for tho Athenians. Five Peloponnesian 
ships were captured, the rest were saved only by running them 
ashore, where they were protected by tho Lacedtemoman army. 

Tho Athemnn®, thus masters of tho seo, were enabled to 
blockade tho island of Splmctcna, m which tho flower of tho 
Lacediemoninu t.rmy was shut up, many of them native Spartans 
of tlio highest families In so grave an emergency messengers 
were sent to Spirta for advice. Tho Ephors themselves imme- 
diately repaired to tho spot, and so desponding was their view 
of tho mutter, that they saw no issue from it but a peace They 
therefore proposed and oblamcd an armistice for tho purpose 
of opening negotiations at Athens But tho Athenians, at tho 
instigation of Cleon, insisted upon tho most extravagant demands, 
and ho^tihties were accordingly resumed They were not 
however attended with any dicisive result Tho blockado of 
Sphactcria began to grow tedious and harassing. Tho force 
upon it contmimlly rcctncd supplies of provisions cither from 
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swimmers; who towed skms filled with Imsecd and poppy-sec«l 
mixed with honey, or from Helots; who, mduced by tho promise of 
large rewards, eluded the blockading squadron dunng dark nnd 
stormy mghts, and landed cargoes on the back of tho island. Tho 
annimer, moreover, was feat wearing away, and tho storms of winter 
might probably necessitate the raismg of the blockade altogether. 
Under these circumstances, Demosthenes began to contemphito 
a descent upon the island , with which view he sent a message to 
Athens to explain the nnfeTourablo state of the blockade, and to 
request farther assistance. 

These tidmgs were very distasteful to tho Athemans, who 
had looked upon Sphactena as their certain prey They began 
to regret havmg let shp the fevourable (^portumty for making 
a peace, and to vent their displeosore upon Cleon, the director 
of their conduct on that occasion. But Cleon put on a face of 
brass He abused the Stiategi His pohtical opponent, Xicias, 
was then one of those officers; a man of qmet disposition and 
moderate abilities, but thoroughly honest and mcomiptible Him 
Cleon now smgled out for his vituperation, and, pomting at 
him with his finger, exclaimed — ^It would be easy enough to take 
the island if our generals were men. If I were General, I would 
do it at once t " This burst of tlio tanner mado the assembly 
laugh He was saluted with cnes of " IVTiy don t you go, then ’ ’ 
and Hicias, thinking probably to catch his opponent in his own 
trap, seconded the voice of the assembly by ofiermg to place at his 
disposal whatever force be might deem nece^ry for the enter* 
pnse Cleon at first endcavoui^ to avoid the dangerous honour 
thus thrust upon him. But the more he drew back tho louder 
were the assembly m colhng upon him to accept the office , and 
as Hicios senonsly repeated 1^ proposition, be adopted with n 
good grace what there was no longer any possibihty of evndmg, 
and assorted that he would take Sphactena witlun Uenty days, 
and either kill all the Lacediemomans upon it, or bring them 
prisoners to Athens 

Hever did general set out npun an enterpnso under circuni* 
stances more singular, but, what was still more extraordinary, 
fortune enabled him to moke his promise good. In feet, os 
we have seen, Demosthenes had already resolved on attacking 
the island , nnd when Cleon arrived at Pylns he found everything 
prepared for tho assault. Accident favoured tho enterprue A 
fire kmdled by some Atheman sailors; who had landed for the 
purpose of cooking their dinner, caught and destroyed tho woods 
with which tho island was overgrown, ond thus deprived the 
Lneedmmomans of one of their pnncipal defences. Xeverthelcs^ 
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»icb pros the awo inspired bj tbe reputation of tlio Spartan arms, 
that Demosthenes considered it necessary to land about 10,000 
feuldicK of difft-rciit descriptions, althongh the Lnccdicmonian force 
consisted of only about 420 men. But this small force for a long 
vhilo kept their assailants at bay; till some Messcnuins, stctdmg 
round by the sui-shorc, over crags and cliiTs irhich tho Laeo* 
dmmoDiJus had deemed impracticable, suddenly appeared on the 
lugh ground wlucb orerliung their roar. They now began to give 
way, and would soon bare been all slain , but Cleon and Demo- 
sthenes, being anxious to cany them prisoners to Athens, sent 
u herald to summon them to snrrciider Tbo latter, in token 
of compliance, dropped tbeir shields, and wared tbcir hands above 
tlicir lie.tds They requested, honcrer, pcrmissiou to eommunicatc 
viith tlieir coiiiitrynicn on the matnland; who, after two or three 
communications, scut them a fiiml message — “ to toko counsel for 
theinschcs, but to do nothing disgraceful’* Tho surnrora then 
Eurrciidered. They were 292 in number, 120 of whom wero natiro 
Spartans belonging to the first families By this surrender tbe 
prestige of the Spartan arms was in a great degree dcstroj ed. The 
Spartans acre not, indeed, deemed innncible; bat tbcir previous 
feats, especially at Tliemiopy lie, had inspired tbe notion that they 
would rather die than yield, an opinion which could now no 
longer be entertained 

Cleon had thus performed his promise On the day after 
the vietoiy ho and Demosthenes started with the pnsuners foi 
Athens, where they arrived witlim 20 days from tlie tune c* 
Cleon's departure Altogether, tlus affair was one of the most 
favourable for tho Athenians tliat had occurred diinng tho wni 
Tlio prisoners would servo not only for n guatnnteo against future 
invasions, a Inch might be averted by tlireatciung to put them to 
death, but also as u means for cxforbiig advantageous conditions 
whenever a peace should bo concluded Xay, the victory itseli 
was of coiisidcrablo importance, siiico it emiblcd the Athenians 
to pLicc Pylim in a better posture of defence, and, by garrisoning it 
with Mesaemvns from Xnupietus, to create a stronghold n hence 
Lacoiua might bo ovcmin and ravaged nt pleasure The Lacedse- 
monians themselves were so sensible of theso things, tliat they sent 
refieuted messages to Atlicns to propose a peace, but which the 
Athenians altogr tlicr disregarded. 

Tho eighth year of tho war (bc 424) opened mth bnlli'iiit 
prospects for tlio Athemans Klate with their continued gooil 
fortune, they nime‘d at nothing less tluin tlie recovery of all the 
poascs-aoTis which they* had held before the Thirty Years Truce. 
For tins puqiose they pkuincd os expedition against Bouotia. Bi.( 
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Iheir good fortnne Imd now reached its culminatiug foinl. They 
woro defeated by the Boeotians with great loss at the battle 
of Deliuin, which was the greatest and most dccisivo engai'eniont 
fought during the first penod of the war An interesting feature 
of the buttle is that hotli Socrates and his pnpil Alcibiadcs were 
engaged in it, the fomrer among the hophtes, tho latter in the 
cavalry Socrates distinguished hunself by his bravery, and was 
one of those who, instead of throwing down their arms, kept 
together m a compact body, and repulsed tho attacks of tho 
pursuing horse His retreat was also protected by Alcibiades 
This disastrous battle was speedily followed by tho overthrow 
of the Atlienian empire in Thrace At the request of Perdiccas, 
king of hlacedorua, and of tho Chalcidian towns, who had sued for 
help against the Athenians, Brosidas was sent by tho Lacedremonian 
government into jllacedonin, at the head of a small body of troops 
On his arrival m Hlaccdoma he proclaimed that ho was come 
to dehver the Grecian cities from the fymmions yoke of Athens 
His bravery, his kind and conciliating demeanour, liis probity, 
moderation, and good faith, soon gained him tho respect and lovo 
of the alhes of Athena in that quarter Acanthus and Stigima 
hastened to open their gates to him, and early m tho ensuing 
winter, by means of forced marches, he suddenly and unexpectedly 
appeared before the important Athcmnn colony of Ampliipolis 
ou the Strymon In that town the Athenian party sent a message 
for assistance to Thncydides, the historian, who was then gcnenl 
in those parts. Thucydides hastened with seven ships from 
Thasos, and succeeded m securing Eion at tlio mouth of tho 
Strymon , but Amphipolis, wluch lay a little higher up the nrer, 
allured by the favourable terms offered, had already surrendered to 
Brasidas. For his want of vigilance on this occasion, Thucydides 
WHS, on the motion of Cleon, sentenced to banishment, and spent 
the followmg twenty years of his life in esile Torond, Sciond, md 
otlier towns also revolted from Afiiens 
In the following year (n c 422) Cleon was sent to Macedonia 
to recover the Atheman dependencies, and especially Amphipolis 
He encamped on a rising ground on tho eastern side of tho town 
Having deserted the peaceful art of dressing hides for the more 
hazardous trade of war, in which ho was almost totally incx- 
penenced, and having now no Demosthenes to direct bis move* 
ments, Cleon was thrown completely off his guard by n very 
ordinary stratagem on tho part of Bmsidas, who eontnvcsl to give 
tho town quite a deserted and peaceful oppeamnee Cleon snfferwl 
his troops to fall into disorder, till ho was sndilcnly snrpriscd by 
the astoundmg news that Bmsidas was preparing for a sall^ Cleon 
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at onco resolved to retreat. Bat his skill vros equal to lus vnlonr. 
He condnctcd bis retreat in the most disorderly manner His IcR 
vring bad already filed olT, and bis centre with straggling ranks vrns 
in tbo act of following, when Brasidns ordered the gates of the 
town to bo flnng open, nnd,m3hing out at the bead of only 150 
chosen soldiers, charged tbo retreatmg columns in fiaiik They 
were immediately ronted , bnt Brasidos received n mortal wonnd 
and was carried off the field. Thongb bis men were forming on 
tbo hill, Cleon fled os fast os be could on the approach of the 
enemy, but was pursued and slam by a Tlimcian peltast In spite, 
however, of tbo disgraceful flight of their general, the right wing 
maintained tbeir ground for a considcmblo time, till some cavalry 
and pcltosts issuing from Amphipobs attacked them in flank and 
rear, and compelled them to fly. On assembbng ogam at Bion it 
was found that half the Athenian boplites bad been slam Brasidos 
was earned into Amphipobs, and bved long enough to receive the 
tidings of bis victory. He was interred witbm the walls with great 
mibtaiy pomp in Hie centre of what thenceforth became tbo clucf 
agora ; be was proclaimed oecist, or founder of tbo town ; and was 
worshipped as a hero with annual games and sacnilccs 
By the death of Brasidos and Cleon tlie two chief obstacles 
to n peace were removed; for tlio former loved war for the 
sake of its gloiy, the latter for the handle which it afforded for 
agitation and for attacking his pohtical opponents. Tlio Athomnn 
Ivicios, and the Spartan king Flcistoannx, zealously forwarded 
the negotiations, ond in the ^nng of tbo year nc 421 a peace 
for 50 years, commonly called the Peace of Nicias, was concluded 
On the basis of a mutual restituhon of pnsoners and places captured 
during the war. 
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421-413 

Several of the allies of Sparta were dissahsiled with the peace 
which she had concladcd, and soon afterwards some of them 
determined to reyive the ancient pretensions of Argos, and to moke 
her the head of a new confederacy, which sbonld inclnde all 
Greece, with the exception of Sparta and Athens Tbo movement 
was begun by the Cormthions, and the league was soon joined by 
tlie Eleans, the Montineans, and tbo Cbnlcidions 

Between Sparta and Athens themselves matters wero for from 
being on a eabsfactoiy footing Sparta confessed her inabibty 
to compel the Boeotians and Conntlunns to accede to the peace, 
or even to restore the town of Amphipohs Athens consequently 
refused to evacnato Pylos, though she removed the Helots and 
Messenians from it La the negotiations which ensued respecting 
the surrender of Pylns, Alcibmdes took a prominent part Tins 
extraordinary man had already obtained immense milticnco at 
Athens Young, neb, handsome, profligate, and clever, Alci- 
biades was tho very model of an Atbemap man of fashion In 
hneage ho was a stnkmg contrast to tho plebeian orators of the 
day Ho traced his paternal descent from Ajax, wlulst on his 
mothers side ho churned relationship with tho Alcmmonidm. 
and consequently with Fancies On tho death of hia father 
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Clinliu., Pericles liad bcconio his gnardian From early youth 
the conduct of Alcnnadcs rros marked by violence, recklessnexs, 
and vanity Ho delighted in astonishing the more solier portion 
of the citizens by lus capneiona and extravagant feats He was 
utterly destitute of morality, whether public or private. But 
lus vices were partly redccmcil by some bnlhant qualities Ho 
possessed both boldness of design and vigonr of action , and, thongh 
scarcely more than thirty at the time of which wo are now 
speaking, lie had already on several occoaons distinguished Lunself 
by Ms bravery. His more senous studies were mado subservient to 
tho purposes of his ambition, for which some skill ns an orator was 
necessary. In order to attain it he frequented tho schools of the 
sophists, and exercised himself in tho dialectics of Frodicus, 
Protagoras, and above all of Socrates 

Such was the man who now opposed the application of the 
Laccdtcmoninn ambassadors Their reception had been so favour* 
able, that Alcihiades, alarmed at the prospect of their success, 
resorted to n trick in order to defeat it Ho called upon tho 
Lacedicmonian envoys, one of whom happened to bo his personal 
fnend , and ho advised them not to tell tho Assembly that tlicy 
were furnished with full powers, as in that case tho people 
would bully them into extravagant concessions, but rather to sny 
thot they were merely come to discuss and report. He promised, 
if they did so, to speak in their favonr, and induce tho Assembly 
to grant tho restitution of Fylns, to which he himself hod hitherto 
been the chief obstacle Accordingly on tho next day, when 
tho ambassadors were introdnccd into tho Assembly, Alcihiades, 
assnming hu blandest tone and most winning smile, asked them 
on wliat footing they camo and wlint were tlieir powers? In reply 
to these questions, the ambassadors, who only a day or two before 
had told Ificins and the Senate that they were come as plenipo- 
tentiaries, now publicly declared, in tho face of tho Assembly, 
that they were not anthonzed to conclude, bnl only to ncgotlato 
and discuss At this announcement, those who had heard their 
prtvions declaration could scarcely believe their cars A universal 
burst of indignation broke forth at this cxliibition of Spartan 
duplicity; wlulst, to wind up tho scene, Alcibiadcs, affecting 
to bo more surprised tlian any, distinguished himself by being 
tho loudest and bitterest in his invectives against tho perfidy of tho 
Lacedaemonians. 

Shortly afterwards A Icibiadea procured tho completion ef a treaty 
of allianco for 100 years with Argos, Hhs, and Manlmea (n c 420) 
Thus were tho Grecian states involved in a complicity of separate 
and often apparently opposite ellianccs. It was evident that allies 
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so heterogeneous could not long hold together , novcrtheless, 
nominally at least, peace was at first observed. 

In the July winch followed the treaty with Argosy the Olympic 
games, winch recurred every fcurth year, were to bo celebrated. 
The Athenians had been shut out by the war from the two prcviotiS 
celebrations, and curiosity was excited throughout Grceco to sco 
what figure Athens would make at this great Pau-Hclieme festival. 
'War, it was Burmised, must have exhausted her resources, and 
would thus prevent her from appearing ivith becoming splendour. 
But from this reproach she was rescued by the wealth ard vanity, 
if not by the patriotism, of Alcibiades By his care, tbo Athemon 
depuhes exliibited the richest display of golden ewers, censers, and 
other plate to bo used in the public sacnfico and procession, 
whilst for the games he entered in his own name no fewer than the 
unheard-of number of seven four-horsed chariots, of which ono 
gained the first, and another the second pnzo Alcibutdes was 
consequently twice crowned with the ohve, and twice proclaimed 
victor by the herald 

The growing ambition and snccess of Alcibiadcs prompted 
him to uirry his schemes against Sparta into the very heart 
of Peloponnesus, without, however, openly violat."g the peace 

The Lacediemonians now found it necessary to act with mnro 
vigour, and accordingly in no 418 they assembled a very largo 
anny, under the command of the Spartan kmg, Agis A decisive 
batUe was fought near JIantmea, m which Agis gained a brilliant 
victory over the Argues and their allies This battle and that 
of Dclinm were the two most important engagements that had 
yet been fought in the Felopoimesian war Although the Athemans 
had fouglit on the side of tbo Argivcs at Manbnca, tlio peace 
between Sparta and Athens continued to bo nominally observed. 

In B 0 41D the Athenians attacked and conquered hiclos, wlucb 
island and Thera were the only islands in tboiEgcan not subject to 
the Athenian supremacy Tbo Mebons bnvmg rejected all tho 
Atheman overtures for a voluntary submissiou. their capital was 
blockaded by sea and land, and after a siege of some months 
surrendcrccL On tho proposal, as it appears, of Alcibiadcs, all 
the adult males were put to death, tlio women and chilclxcn 
sold mto slavery, and tho island colonized afresh by 500 Athemans 
This homblo proceeding was tho more indefensible, ns tho 
Athemans, having, attacked the ^Iclions in full peace, could 
not pretend that they were justified by the custom of war m slavmg 
tho prisoners It was tho crowning act of insolerce and cruelty 
displayed during their empire, which from this period began 
rapidly to deebne 
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Tha CTcnt desHned to prodncu tbnt catastrophe — the uitcp 
vention of the Athenians in the nffaira of Sioilr — was already 
m progress A quarrel had broken ont between Egesta and 
Selinns, both whicli cities were seated near the wt«ttni extremity 
of Sicily; and Selinns, having obtained the aid of SiTacnse, 
was pressing very luird upon tlio Egesh-eans The latter appealed 
to the interests of the Athenians rntLcr than to their brmpatiucs. 
They represented liovr great a blow it wonid bo to Athens if 
the Dorians became predominant in Sicily, and joined the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy; and they nndertool^ if the Athc mans would 
send an armament to their assisbince, to provide the iitctssaiy funds 
for tlie prosecution of the war Their most powerful advocate was 
Alcibiades, whoso amhitious views are said to have extended even 
to the conquest of Carthago The quieter and more prudent Xieias 
and his party threw their weight into the opjiosite scale But 
the Athenian assembly, dazzled by the idea of so splendid an 
enterprise, decided on despatching a largo fleet under Kicias, 
Alcibiades, and Lamachns, with tlio design of assisting Egesta, and 
of cstnblislung the influence of Athens throughout Sicily, by 
whatever means might bo found practicable 

For the next three months the preparations for the undertaking 
were pressed on vnth the greatest ardour Young and old, neh and 
poor, all vied with one another to obtain a share in the expedition 
Five years of comparative peace had nccnmulatcd a fresh supply 
both of men and money ; and the merchants of Athens embarked 
in the enterprise os in a trading expedition It was only a few 
of the wisest heads that escaped the general fever of excitement 
The expedition was on the point of sailing, when a sudden 
and mystenons event converted oil these cxidhng feelings into 
gloomy foreboding 

At every door in Athens, at the comers of streets, in tlic niarkot- 
plnco, before temples, gymnasia, and other public places, stood 
Hermio, or statues of the god Hemics, consisting of a bust 
of tliat deity surmounting a quadrangular pillar of marble about 
the height of the human figure 'Wlicn the Athenians rose 
one morning towards the end of May, 41~> ttc^ it was found 
that all these figures Lad been mutilated during the night, and 
reduced by unknown hands to a shapeless mas" The net inspired 
political, as well ns religious, alarm It seemed to iiuhiato a wide- 
spread conspiracy, for so sudden and general a mutilation must 
have been the work of many hand". Tlit sicnlege miirlit only 
bo a preliminary attempt of some powerful citizen to seize the 
despotism, and suspicion pointed its finger at Aleibi idi-s Active 
measures were taken and largo rewards offered for the ehtcovciy oi 
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Iho petpetratorB. A pnblic bjard -was appointe<l to e\ammo 
witneases, vrhich did not, indeed, sncLced in eliciting^ any foebt 
bearing on tho actual subject of inquiry, but which obtained 
evidence respecting similar acta of impiety comraittcil at previous 
tunes m drunken frolics In these Altibiadca lumscif was tniph- 
cated, and though tho fleet was on tho very eve of dopirlare, 
a citizen rose m tho assembly and accused Alcibndes of having 
profaned tiio Eleusmiau mjsterics by giving a representation 
of them in a private house, producing in evidence tlio feshmony 
of a slave Alcibiodes dented tho accusation, and implored tho 
people to have it investigated at once His enemies, however, had 
sufHcient influence to gut tho inquiry postponed till his return, 
thus keeping tho charge banging over hts heail, and gaming time 
to poison the pubbe mind against him 

The Athcman fleet, consisting of 100 triremes, and having 
on board 1500 chosen Athenian hoplitcs, os well ns auxihancs, 
at length set sail, and proceeded to Corcyra, where it was joined by 
the otlier alhes in the mouth of July, 413 uc Upon arriving 
at Hhcgium tho generals received tho discouraging news that 
Egesta was unable to contnbnto more than thirty taknts A 
council of war was now held, and it was finally resolved to gam ns 
many allies ns they could among tho Greek cities in Sicilj, and, 
having thus ascertained what ossisLinco they could rclj upon, tc 
stuck Syracuse and Schnus 

Hoxos joined tho Athenians, and sliorllv nfltrranls they 
obtained possession by surprise of tho import mt city of Cataiia 
wluch was now made tlio htwl-qiurtcrs of the arm iment Hero an 
unwelcome message greeted Alcibindis. After Ins departure from 
Athens, Thessalus, the son of Cimon, preferred an indictment against 
him in consequence of bis prof inahon of tho Elcnsiiiian mvstcrir i 
Tho Salomiman, or stato, trireme was dcspatohcil to Sicily, car- 
rying tho decree of tho assembly for Alcibiadcs to tomo homo ard 
take his tnal Tho commander of tho Salammin was, however, 
mstructed not to seize Ins person, but to nllow him to sail in 
Ins own trireme Alcibiades availed himself of tins privilege 
to cticct lus cscaiie V/iien llio ships arrived at Thurii m If dj, ho 
absconded, and contrived to cludo tho searc*! that w h mailo after 
him Nevertheless, though absent, ho was arrnguul at Atlieai, 
and condemned to death , his property w is coufiseafeil , and tho 
Eumolpidai, who presided over tho colebrifion of tho EK n-mi in 
mysteries, pronounced upon him tho curses of tlio gods On hearing 
of his sentence Alcibiadcs is s.ud to havo cvclaimcd, “ I will show 
them that I urn still abve ” 

Throe months had now been fnltcaid away m Sicily, dtinag 

1 2 
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frbicb llio Athcniasa bad done bttle or nothing, if ttb except 
the acquisition of Naxos and Catona. Nicias now resolved to 
moke an attempt upon Syraense By a false mes’^ago that the 
Catanicans were ready to assist in expelbng the Athenians, he 
uidnced the Syracusans to proceed tlutber m great force, and 
be availed Limself of tbeir absenco to sail with Ins whole fleet into 
the Great Harbour of Syracuse, where be landed near the mouth of 
the Anapns The Syracusans, when they found that they bad been 
deceived at Catano, marched back and oflered Nicias battle in 
his new position. The latter accepted it, and gained the victoTy , 
after which ho retired to Catana, and snbseqnently to Naxos 
info winter quarters 

The Syracusans employed tlio winter in preparations for defence 
They also despatched envoys to Connth and Sparta to solicit 
assistance, in the latter of winch towns they found an un- 
expected adi ocuto. Alcibiades, luiving crossed from Thuru 
to Cyllcnd in Peloponnesus, received a special invitatioa to 
proceed to Sparta. Hera he revealed all the plans of Athens, 
and exhorted the Lacedremomons to fhistrate them. For this 
purpose ho advised them to send an army into Sicily, under 
the command of a Spartan general, and, by way of causmg 
a diversion, to establish a fortifled post at Dcccl&i in the Attic 
temtory. The Spartans fell in with these views, and resolved to 
send a force to the assistance of Syracuse in the qinng, under the 
command of Gylippus 

Nicios, having received reinforcements &om Athens, recom- 
menced hostilities os soon ns the season allowed of it, and resolved 
on besieging Sytotuse. That town consisted of two parts — ^tho 
inner and the outer city The former of these — the original 
settlement — was compnsod in the island of Ortygui, the latter, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradinj, covered the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, and was completely 
separate from the inntr city. The island of Ortygia, to which the 
modem city is now confined, is of nn oblong shape, about two miles 
in circumference, lying between the Great Harbour on the 
west, and the Little Harbour on the cast, and separated from tho 
mainland by a narrow channeL The Great Hnrbonr is a splendid 
bay, abont five miles in eircninfcrence, and tho Little Harbour was 
spacious enough to receive a largo fleet of slups of war The 
outer eity was surrounded on tlio north and e>ast by tho sea, 
and by sea-walls which rendered an ossanlt on that side almost 
impracticable On the land side it was defended by a wall, 
and partly also by the nature of the ground, which iit some parts 
was reiy steep West and north-west of tho wall of tho outer city 
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stood two unfortified subnibs, which were at a Infer time meinded 
witbm the walls of S^raenso under tho names of T;ch(5 and 
Seapobs Between these two snbniba the ground rose ui a 
gentle acclivity to the summit of tho ranges of hills colled 
Bpipolm 

It was from the high ground of Epipolm that Syracuse was most 
exposed to attack Nicias landed at Leon, a place upon the bay 
of Thapsus, at the distance of only six or sevon stadia from 



Spipolte, took possession of Epipolie, and erected on tho summit 
a fort colled Labdalum Then coming farther down tho hill 
towards Syracuse, ho built another fort of a circular form and 
of considerable size at a place called Syke F rom tho lifter pent 
ho commenced hia lino of oircumvallntion, one will exltnding 
southwards &om Sjk6 to the Great Harbour, and tho otlici 
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wall nmuiug nortliwnrda to the otifcr sea The Athenians 
snccccdcd m completing the cixcmnvallation towards the south, 
but in one of their manj engagements %nth the SjTacusans 
they lost the gallant Lamachos At the same time, the 
Atheman fleet entered the Great Harbour, where it was hence 
forth permanently established. The northern wall was never 
completed, and through tlio passage thus left open the besieged 
con^ned to obtam provisions Kicios, who, by the death of 
Lamachus, had become sole commander, seemed now on the 
point of succeeding The Syracusans were so sensible of their 
infenonty in the field that they no longer ventured to show 
themselves outside the walls They began to contemplate sur- 
render, and even sent messages to Nicias to treat of the terms 
This caused the Athenian commander to mdnlge m a false 
confidence of success, and consequent apathy, and the army 
havmg lost the active and energetic Lamachus, operations 
W’cre no longer earned on with the requisite activity. 

It was in this state of ofiairs that the Spartan commander, 
Gyhppns, passed over into Italy with a httle squadron of 
four ships, with the view merely of preserving tlio Greek cities 
in that country, supposmg that Syracuse, and, inth her, the other 
Greek cities in Sicily, were irretneiably lost At Tnrentum 
ho learned to his great surpnse and satisfaction that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation at Syracuse had not y et been completed 
on the northern side. He now sailed tlirongh the straits of 
Messana, which were left completely unguarded, and arrived 
safely at Himera on the north coast of Sicily Hero ho announced 
himself as tho forerunner of larger sncconrs, and began to levy an 
army, which tho magic of tho Spartan namo soon enabled him 
to effect, and m a few days he was m a condition to march 
towards Syracuse with about 3000 men Tho Syracusans now 
dismissed all thoughts of surrender, and went out boldly to meet 
Gylippus, who marched into Syracuse over tho heights of Hpipolic, 
which tho eupincncss of Xicios liad left unguarded Upon arriving 
in tho city, Gyhppns sent a message to tho Athenians allowing 
them a five days tmeo to collect tlieir effects and evacuate 
tho island Kicias returned no answer to this insulting proposal , 
blit tho operations of Gyhppus soon showed that tho tide ol 
affairs was really turned. His first exploit was to capture 
tho Athenian fort at Labdalum, which made him master of 
Kpipolm, He next commenced constructing a counter-wall to 
intersect tho Atheman lines on tho northern side This turn 
of afliurs indneed those Sicihnn cities which had hithertc 
hesitated to embrace tho mdo of Syracuse. Gyhppus was also 
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remfotced by the nmval of thirty triremes from Cormtn, Lciicas, 
and Ambmcia. Xicios 00*7 felt that the attempt to bloLkadc 
Syracnso with his present force was hopeless Ho thcrefoio 
resolred to occupy the headland of Plemmynum, the sonthcrumost 
pomt of the entrance to the Great Harbour, which would bo 
n convement station for watching the enemy, ns welt ns for 
facilitating the introduction of supphes Hero ho accordingly 
erected three forts and formed a naval station. Somo shglit atTiirs 
occurred in which the balance of advantage was in favour 
of the Syracusans By their change of station the Athenians were 
now a besieged rather than a besieging force Their triremes 
were becoming leaky, and their sohhers and sailors were constantly 
desertmg Hicias himself had fallen into a bad state of health, 
and in this discotunging posture of aBUirs ho wroto to Athens 
reqnestmg to be recalled, and insistmg strongly on the necessity 
of sending reinforcements 

The Athenians refused to recall Xicios, bnt they deiemuned on 
sendmg a largo reinforcement to Sicily, under tlio joint command 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. The news of thciO fresh and 
extensive preparations incited the Laced-cmonions to moro vigorous 
action The peace, if such it can bo called, was now openly 
broken, and in the spring of 413 nc iho Laccd'cmonians, 
under king Agis^ invaded Attica itself, and, following tho advico of 
Alcibiades, established themselves permanently at Dccclea, a place 
situated on the ridge of 3Ionnt Pomes, about 14 miles north 
of Athens, and commondmg tho Atlicman plain. The city was 
thus placed in a state of siege Scarcity began to bo felt within 
the walls , the revenues were falling otf, whilst on tho other hand 
expenses were incrcasmg 

Heanwhile in Sicily the Syracusans had gamed such confidence 
that they even ventured on a naval engagement wiili tho 
Athemans In the first battle tho Athenians were victonons, 
but the second battle, which lasted two days, ended in tlicir 
defeat. They wore now obbged to haul np their slops in tho 
innermost part of tho Great Harbour, under tho lines of their 
fortified camp A still more senous disaster than the lo's of 
the battle was tho loss of their naval reputation It was evident 
that the Athenians had ceased to bo invinciblo on tho sea , and 
tho Syracusans no longer despaired of overcoming them on tlicir 
own element. 

Such was tho stato of affairs when, to the astonisliment of 
the Syracusans, a fresh Athenian fleet of 75 tnreme^ under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, entered tlie Gnat Harbour with 
all tho pomp and circumstance of war It nad ou bu ttd a firce 
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of 5000 hoplites, of whom about a quarter wore Athenians, and 
a great number of light-armed troops Tho actiro and enter- 
prising character of Demosthenes led him to adopt more vigorous 
measures than those which had been hitherto pursued Ho 
saw at once that whilst Epipolm remained m tho possession of 
tho Srracusans there was no hope of taking their city, and he 
therefore directed all his efforts to tho recapture of that position 
Hut his attempts were unavailing Ho was defeated not only 
in an open assault upon the Sj’racnsan wall, bnt in a nocturnal 
attempt to carry it by surprise These reverses were aggravated 
by tho breakmg out of sickness among tho troops Demosthenes 
now proposed to return homo and assist in expelling the l/iccdn- 
monians from Attica, instead of pursmng an onterpnBO which 
seemed to bo hopeless Bnt Hicuis, who feared to return to 
Athens with the stigma of failure, refused to give Ins consent 
to this step Demosthenes then urged Nicias at least to sail 
immediately out of tho Great Harbour, and toko up their position 
either at Thapsus or Gatnnn, where they could obtam abundant 
supplies of provisions, and would have an open sea for the 
manoenvrea of their fleet Bnt even to tins proposal Nicias would 
not consent, and the army and navy remained m thou* former 
positicn. Soon afterwards, however, Gylippns received such largo 
reinforcements, that Nicias found it necessary to adopt tho odvico 
of his colleague Preparations were secretly made for their 
departure, tho enemy appear to have had no suspicion of their 
intention and they were on the point of quitting their ill-fated 
quarters on tho following mormng, when on the very mght before 
(27 Aug 413 B c ) an eclipse of tho moon took place Tho sooth- 
sayers who were consulted said tliat tho army must wait thneo 
nmo days, a full circle of tho moon, before it could quit its present 
position; and tho devout and superstitious Nicias forthwith 
resolved to abide by this dcciaon 
Meanwhile the intention of the Athenians become known to 
tho Syraensans, who determmed to sfnko a blow before their 
enemy escaped They accordingly attacked tho Athenian station 
both by SCO and land On land the attack of Gylippus was 
repulsed, bnt at sea the Athenian fleet was completely defeated, 
and Enxymedon, who commanded tho right division, was slain 
The spints of the Symensans rose with their victories, and 
though they would formerly have been content with tho more 
retreat of the Athenians, they now resolved on effcctmg their 
utter destruction With this view they blocked up tho entrance 
of tho Great Harbour with a bno of vessels moored across it All 
hope seemed now to bo cut olT from tho Athomans, unless 
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they could succeed in foremg tins lino and thus cfil'cting tlicir 
escape The Athenian fleet still nnmbered 110 tnremes, lelnch 
Nicios famished with grappling-irons, in order to bnng the enemy 
to close quarters, and then caused a largo proportion of hU land- 
force to embark. 

Never perhaps was a battle fought nnder circumstances of sneli 
mtense interest, or witnessed by so many spectators nloUy 
concerned in the result The basin of the Great Harbour, 
about 5 miles m circntnforenco, m which nearly 200 ships, 
each with crows of more than 200 men, were about to engoge, was 
lined with spectatom The Syracusan fleet was the first to Uavo 
the shore A considerable portion was detaehed to guaid 
the bamor at tho mouth of the harbour Hither the first 
and most impetuous attack of tho Athomans was directed, who 
sought to break through tho narrow opening wluch had been left 
for tho passage of merchant vessels Their onset was repulsed, 
and the battle then became general The shouts of the com- 
batants, and the crash of the iron heads of tho vessels ns they 
were driven together, resounded over tho water, and were 
answered on shore by tho cheers or wailings of tho spectators 
as their fnonds were victonoua or vanquished. For a long time 
(he battle was mamtaincd with heroic coungo and dnbiuus 
result At length, as the Athenian vessels began to pcld and 
make bock towards tho slioro, a universal shriek of horror and 
despair arose from tho Atlionian army, whilst shouts of joy 
and victory wore raised from tho pursuing vessels, and were 
echoed back from tho Syracusans on land As tho Atlicnim 
vessels neared the shore their crows leaped out, and made for tho 
camp, whilst the boldest of the land army rushed forward to 
protect the ships from being seized by tho enemy Tho AUienintis 
succeeded m saving only GO ships, or about half their fleet Tho 
Syracusan fleet, however, had been reduced to 50 ships , and on 
the some afternoon, Niciaa and Scmostlicncs, ns a 1-ut hope of 
escape, exhorted their men to make another attempt to break tho 
enemy's bno, and force their way out of the harbour But the 
courage of the crows was so completely damped that they positively 
refused to rc-embark. 

Tho Athenian army still numbered 40,000 men, and as nil 
chance of escape by sen was now bopeleij, it was n solved to 
retreat by land to some friendly city, and there defend tlitiiu-elvea 
against tho attacks of tho Syracusans. As the soldiers turnwl 
to quit that fatal encampment, tho sense of their own woes 
was for a moment snspended by tlio sight of their iiiibuncd 
comrades^ who seemed to reproach them ■sitli tho neglect cf n 
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Sdcrcd duty; but EtiU more by tbo 'vrailmgs and entreaties of 
(ho grounded, who clung around their knees, and implored not 
to bo abandoned to certain destruction. Amid this sceno of 
universal iroo and dejection, a &Lah and unwonted spirit of energy 
and heroism seemed to bo lufuscd into Xicias Though suiTcring 
under an incurable complaint, he was everywhere seen marshalling 
his troops, and encouraging them by hia e’diortations. The march 
was directed towoids the territory of tho Bicels m tho interior 
of tho island. Tho army was formed into a hollow square with 
the baggage m tho middle, Nicins leading the van, and Demo- 
sthenes bringing up tho rear Tho road ascended by a sort 
of ravine over a steep hill called tho Acrniau cliff, on which 
The Syracusans had fortified themselves. After spending two 
days in vain attempts to force tlus position, Nicios and Demosthenes 
resolved during the night to strike oiT to the left towards tho 
sea But they were overtaken, surrounded by superior forces, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. Out of tho 40,000 who 
started from tho camp only 10,000 at the utmost were left at 
the end of tho suith day's march, the rest had either deserted 
or been slain Tho prisoners were sent to work in tho stonc- 
quames of Achradina and Epipoito. Here they were crowded 
together without auy shelter, and with scarcely provisions enough 
to sustain life The numerous bodies of those who died were 
left to putrify where they had fallen, till at length tho place 
became such an intolerable centre of stench and infection that, at 
tlio end of seventy days, tho Syracusans, for their own comfort 
and safety, were obliged to remove tho survivors, who wore sold 
as slaves Kicias and Demosthenes were condemned to death in 
spito of all tho efforts of Gyhppus and Hcrmocratcs to save them 
Such was tho end of two of the largest and best appointed orma* 
meiits that had ever gono forth from Athens Nicins, as we have 
seen, was from tlio first opposed to tho expedition in which they 
were employed, os pregnant with tho most dangcrons consequences 
to Athens , ou^ though it mu»t be admitted that in this respect 
Lis riews were sound, it cannot at the same time bo concealed that 
his own want of energy , and his incompetcnco ns a gcnerul, were 
tlio cliief causes of the failure of the undertaking His mistakes 
involved the full of Demosthenes, an oflictroffar greater resolution 
andabibfy tlum himself, and who, had his counsels been followed, 
would in all probability have conducted the enterprise to a safo 
termination, though there was no longer room to hope for bdcccsb. 
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CHAPTER XII 1. 

THS PELOPOKSESIAH WAH — TinnD PFMOD, FHOM THE BICItJ-\J< 
EXPEDITION TO THE END OF THE WAB, B C 413-104 

The dcstracbon of tho Sicilian ormnnient vms n fatal blow to the 
po Nor of Athena It is astonishing that she was ahio to protract 
tho war so long with diminished strength and resources Ilcr sitn- 
ation inspired her enemies with ncwiigonr, states hitherto neutral 
declared against her , her aiihject-allics prepared to throw otT tho 
yoko, even the Fcrsiiin satraps nnd tho court of Susa bestirred 
thcmsolvcs against her TIio first blow to her empire was strack 
by the wealthy nnd populous island of Chios This again was Uio 
work of Alcibindts, tlio iniplaciblo eucniy of his native land, at 
whoso ndvico a Lacedoimoman iieet was sent to tho assistance of 
tho Ohians Their exampio was followed by nil the other Athenian 
allies in Asia, with the exception of Samos, in which tho dcmo> 
cratical party gained tho upper hand In tho midst of this general 
defection tho Athenians did not give way to despair Pcncles had 
sot apart n reserve of 1000 talents to meet tho contingency of on 
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sctnal invasion This still remained nntonchc-d, and novr b; cn 
nnommons vote tbe penalty of death, TrlMch forbad its eppropna* 
tion to anj other pmpose, vras nliolished, and the fund applied in 
fitting out a fleet against Chios, Samos became the head-quarters 
of the fleet, and the base of their operations during tbe remainder 
of the war 

After a time the tide of sncccs began to tnm in favour of the 
Athenians. They recovered Lesbos and CiazomcniD, defeated the 
Cluans, and laid waste their temfory. They also gained a victory 
over the Peloponnesians at Miletus; while the Peloponnesian fleet 
had lost the assistance of ^nssaphemes, the Persian satrap, 
through the intngues of Alcibiades. In the course of a few months 
Alcihiades had completely forfeited the confidence of the Lacc- 
daimonians The Spartan long Agis, whoso wife he had seduced, 
wiis his personal enemy ; and after the defeat of the Peloponnesians 
at lililetus, Agis denounced him os a traitor, and persuaded the 
now Ephors to send out instructions to put him to death. Of this, 
however, he was informed tunc enough to make his escape to 
Tissaphemcs at Magnesia. Eero he ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of the satrap, and persuaded lum that it was not for the 
interest of Persia that either of the Grecian jiarties should be suc- 
cessful, but rather that they slionld wear each other out in their 
mutual struggles, when Persia would in the end succeed in expel- 
ling both This adiicc was adopted by the satrap , and in order to 
cany it into esecubon, steps were taken to secure the inachvity of 
the Peloponnesian armament, which, if vigorously employed, was 
powerful enough to put a speedy end to the war In order to 
secure bis return to Athens, Alcibiadcs now endeavoured to per- 
suade Tissaphemcs that it was more for the Persian interest to 
conclude a league with Athens than with Sputa ; but the ouly 
part of his advice which the satrap seems to have sincerely 
adopted was that of playing off one party against the other 
About this, however, Alcibiadcs did not at all concern himself It 
was enough for his views, which had merely the selfish aim of his 
own restoration to Athens, if he could make it appear that ho pos- 
sessed Eufiicient influence with TiMiphemcs to procure his assist- 
ance for the Athenians. Ho therefore began to communicate with 
the Athenian generals at Samoa, and held out the hope of a Persian 
alliance ns the price of his rcstorabon to his country. But ns he 
both hated and feared the Athenian democracy, he coupled his 
offer with the condition that a revolution should be effected at 
Athens, and an oligarchy established The Athenian generals 
greedily caught at the proposal , and though the great mass of 
the soldiery were violently opposed to it, they were silenced, if not 
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sntisfled, \Then toll that Athena conld bo saved only by mcana of 
Bciaia The ob^clucal conspirators formed themselves into a 
confederacy, and Pisandcr was sent to Athena to lay tho proposal 
before the Athenian assembly It met, as it might be siippo'cd, 
with tho most determined opposition. Tho singlo but nnanswenblo 
reply of Pisandcr was, the necessities of the republic , and at length 
a reluctant vote for a change of constitution was evtorted from tlic 
people Pisandcr and ten others were despatched to treat with 
Alcibiades and Tissaphcmcs 

Upon their arrival m loma they informed Alcibiades flint 
measures had been taken for cstabhsbmg an oligarchical form of 
government at Athens, and required him to fulfil his part of the 
engagement by procuring the aid and alhanco of Persia But Alci* 
blades knew that ho had undertaken what ho could not perform, 
and he now resolved to escape from tho dilemma by one of his 
habitual artifices Ho received tho Athemon deputation in tlio pre- 
sence of Tissaphemes himself, and made such extravagant demands 
on behalf of the satrap thatPisander and bis colleagues mdignniitly 
broke off the conference 

Kotwithatanding tho conduct of Alcibindcs tho ohgarchicnl con- 
spirators proceeded with the revolution at Athens, ui which they 
had gone too far to recede Pisandcr, with five of tho envoys, re- 
turned to Athens to complete tho work they bad begun. 

Pisandcr proposed in the assembly, and earned a resolution, that 
a committee of ten should bo appointed to prepare a now constitu- 
tion, which was to be submitted to tho approbation of tho people 
But when tho day appointed for tliat purpose amved, tho np>otnbly 
was not convened in tho Pnyx, but in tho temple of Poseidon nt 
Colonus, a village upwards of a nulo from Athens Hero tho con- 
spirators could plant their own partisans, and wtro less liable to bo 
overawed by supenor numbers Pisandcr obtained the assent of 
tho meeting to tho following revolutionary changes — 1 Tho aboli- 
tion of all tho esistmg magistracies , 2 Tho cessation of all pay- 
ments for the discharge of civil functioas , 3 The appointment of a 
committee of five persons, who were to name nuicly-flvo more, 
each of tho hundred thus constituted to choeso three persons, tho 
body of Four Hundred thus formed to bo on irresponsible govern- 
ment, holdmg its sithngs in tho senate house Tho four hundri-d 
were to convene a select body of five thousand citizens whenever 
they thought proper Nobody know who these five tlion>!.iiicl were, 
but they answered two purposes, namely, to givo an rnr of greater 
popularity to tho government, os well as to overawe tho people by 
an exaggerated notion of its strength 

Thus perished tho Athcman dcmocmcy, nffer on cxistccco ol 
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nearly a century since its establishment by Clisthcncs The rcvoln- 
tion was begnn from despair of the foitign relations of Athens, and 
ftom the hope of assistance from Persia , but it was cnrricil out 
tlirongh the machinatiojs of the conspirators after that delusion 
had ceased. 

» At Samos the Athenian anry refilled to recognise the new 
government At the instance of Thmsjbulns and Thrasyllns a 
meeting was culled m which the soldiers pledged themselves to 
maintain the democracy, to continue the war against Pcloponncsns, 
and to put down the usurpers at Athens Tlio soldtura, laying aside 
for awhile their military character, constituted themselves into nn 
assembly of the people, deposed several of their oflicers, and ap- 
pointed others whom they could better trust Tlirasybiilus pro- 
posed tlie recall of Alcibi iilcs, notwithstanding lus connection witli 
the oligarchical conspiracy, because it was believed that ho was 
now able and wilhtig to aid tbo democratic cause with the gold 
and forces of Persia After considerable opposition the proposal 
was agreed to, Aleibiades was brought to Samos and in^odnccd 
to the assembly, where by bis magniiiccnt promises, and ertrn 
vngant boasts respecting Ins influence with Tissaphcmes, lie once 
more succeeded in deceiving the Athenians TJie accomplished 
traitor was elected one of the generals, ami, in pursuance of bis 
artful policy, began to pass backwards and forwanls between 
Samos and Jlagncsia, with the view of mspanng both the satrap 
and tlie Athemnns wiUi a reciprocal idea of his influence with 
eitlicT, and of inshlhiig distrust of Tissaphcmes into the minds of 
tJio Peloponnesians 

At tlie first news of the re-cstablishment of democracy at Samos, 
distrust and discord had broken out among the Four Hundred. 
.\ntiphoD and Phrynichiis, at tlie head of tho extreme section of 
the olisrarchiealpartj, were for admitting a Lacednimonian gnmson 
But others, discontented with their sli ire of power, began to afiect 
more popular sentiments, among whom were Theramencs and Ans- 
tocrates Meantime Eubma, supported by tho Lacodicraonians and 
Bceofians, revolted from Athens The loss of tins island seemed a 
death-blow The Laccdmmonians might now easily blockade the 
ports of Athens and starve her info surrender, wliilst tbo partisans 
of the Four Hundred would doubtless co-opemle with the enemy 
But from this fate they were saved by the ch iracfensfac slowness 
of the Laccdojmomans, who confined thcm'olves to securing tho 
conquest of Euhmn Tims left unmolested, the Athenians convened 
an assembly in tho Pnys. Votes were passed for deposing tho 
Four Hundred, and placmg the government in tho hands of tho 
5000, of whom cveiy citizen who could furnish a panoply might be 
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n member In abort, tbo old constitution was restored, cxrcpt tljit 
the fmnchiae was restricted to 5000 citizens, and payment for tho 
discharge ot cml functions abolished In subsequent asrcmblies, 
the Archons, the Senate, and other institutions wero renved , and 
a vote was passed to recall Alcibiadcs and some ot Ins friends The 
number of the 5000 was never exactly observed, and was soon en- 
hirgod into umvcrsal citizenship Thus tho Four Hundred wero 
overthrown after a reign of four montlis, n c 4H 

While these things wero going on at Athens, tho war was 
prosecuted with vigour on tho coast of Asia Slinor Sliudania, 
who now commanded the Peloponnesian fleet, disgusted at length 
by tho often-broken promises of Tissaphcmes, and the scanty 
and irregular pay which ho furnished, set sad from 3Iilctus and 
proceeded to tho Hellespont, with tho intention of a.-sisting tho 
satrap Phamabazus, and of effecting, if pn-,3tble, tho revolt of the 
Athenian dcpeiidcneics in that quarter Hither ho was pursued hy 
tho Athenian fleet under Tiirasyllus In a few days an t ngagemeiit 
ensued (in August, 411 n c ), m the famous straits between Si'-tos 
and Abydos, iii which the Athemans, though with a smaller force, 
gamed the victory, and erected a trophy on tho promontory of 
Cynossema, near tho tomb and cliapel of the Trojan qtiien 
Hecuba Tho Athenians followed up their victory by tho redne- 
tion of Cyzicus, which hid revolted from them A month or 
two afterwards another obstinate engagement took place between 
tho Foloponnesian and Athenian fleets near Abydos which lasted 
a whole day, and was at length decided m favour of the Atbcni iiis 
by tho arrival of Alcibiades with his squadron of eighteen shipd 
from Samos 

Shortly after this battle Tissaphemes arrived at tho Hellespont 
with tho view of conciliating tho offended Peloponnesians. He 
was not only jealous of tho assistance which tho latter wero new 
resdenng to Phamabazus, nnt it is also evident that his temporiz- 
ing policy had displeased tho Persian court. This appears from 
his conduct on tho presonr occasion, as well os from the suhsequent 
appointment of Cyrus to tho supremo command on tho A>-n:ic 
coast as wo shall presently have to relate Wlmn Alciliiidcs, 
who imagined that Tissaphemes was still fivouraWo to tho Athe- 
man eaiiso waited on him with tho cnstomnrv prist nts ho was 
arrested by order of tho satrap, and sent in custody to Sanlis At 
tho enu of a mouth, however, he contrived to escape to Claznwcrjc 
and asram Joined tho Athenian fleet early in the spring of 410 n c 
Uliiidanis, witn tlio assistance of Phamahasus on tho land S’di 
was now engaged in tho s’cgo of Cyzicus which tho Atheman 
admirals determined to reLeve Hero a battle ensutd, in which 
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Slindarns sloui, the Laccdicmoninns nnd Persians routed, ard 
almost the urholo Peloponnesian fleet captured. The eevtnlj’ ol 
this blow was pictured m the laconic epistle in which Hippocrates, 
the second in command,* announced it to tho Ephors “ Our good 
luck 13 gone; Ulindarus is slain, the men ore starving, wo Imow 
not what to do ” 

Tlio results of this victory were most important Perinthus nnd 
Selymbno, ns well ns Cyzicns; were recovered, nnd the Athenians, 
once more masters of the Propontis, fortified tho town of Cliryso- 
poliB, over against Byzantium, at tho entrance of the Bosporus , 
reestablished their toll of ten per cent on all vessels pnsamg from 
tho Eusine , and left a squadron to guard tho strait and collect 
tho dues So great was tho discouragement of the Lnccd'cmomnns 
at the loss of their fleet that the Eplior Endins proceeded to Athens 
to treat for pcnco on tho basis of both parties standing just as they 
were Tho Athemon assembly was nt this time led by the dema- 
gogue Clcophon, n Inmp-mnlicr, known to us by the later comedies 
of Aristophanes Clcophon appears to havo been a man of con- 
Eiderablo ability , but tho late victories had inspired him with too 
sanguine hopes, and he advised the Athemnns to reject tlie terms 
proposed by Endius. Athens thus throw away tho golden oppor- 
tunity of recruiting her shottcred forces of which she stood so 
much in need, and to this unfortunate advice must bo ascribed 
tho calamities which subsequently overtook her. 

The possession of tho Bosporus reopened to tho Athenians Uio 
trade of tho Euxino From his lofty fortress at Dccelea tlio 
Spartan king Agis could descry tho com-ships from tho Euxmo 
sailing into the harbour of the Firtens, nnd felt how fruitless it was 
to occupy tho fields of Athca whilst snch abundant supplies of 
provisions were continually finding their way to tho city 

In R c 408 the important towns of Chalccdon, Sclymbna, nnd 
Byzantium fell into the hands of the Athenians, thus leaving them 
undisputed masters of tho Propontis 

These greet achievements of Alcibiadcs naturally paved tho way 
for his return to Athens In tho spniig of 407 R c ho proceeded 
with tho fleet to Samos, and Irom thence sailed to Pirnsus His 
reception was far more favourable than ho hod ventured to antici- 
pate The whole population of Athens flocked down to Piricus to 
welcome him, and escorted him to the city. Ho seemed to be in 
thoprestnt juncture the only man capable ofrcstormg tho grandeur 
nnd tho empire of Athens ho was accordingly named general with 
unlimited powers, and a force of 100 triremes, 1500 lioplitcs, and 

• C&Ilrd SpuMeua or “ Secretary” in the I^accdicmoaian fleet The com- 
inaeder of the fleet had tho title ot/ToTarektu, 
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150 cavalry placed at liis disposal. Before hia dcpirttiro lie tool 
an opportunity to atone for tlio impiety of winch lie Ind bttn 
suspected. Although Ins armamenf was m perfect rcidmcs^ Iio 
delayed its sailing till after the celebration of the Bleiiamimi 
mysteries at the beginning of September. For EC\en years the 
customary procession across the Thriasian plain had been suspended, 
owing to the occupation of Decclea by the tnemy, wliitli com- 
pelled the sacred troop to proceed bysca. ^Vlcibiadts now escorted 
them on their progress and return with bis forces, and thus suc- 
ceeded in reeonciling himself with the offended goddesses and with 
their holy priests, the Eumolptdm 

Meanwhile a great change had been going on in tho state of 
affairs in tho East Wo have already seen that tho Gn it Iviiig 
was displeased with tlic vacillating policy of Tks.ipheriie«, and 
had defemuned to adopt moro energetic measures against tl o 
Athenians During tho absence of Alcihmdcs, Cyrus, tho younger 
eon of Danns, a prince of a bold and cntcrpnsmg spirit, and 
animated with a lively hatred of Athens, had arrived at tho co ist 
for tlie purpose of carrying ont tho altered policv of the I’eriiim 
court, and with that view I .0 had been mvested with tlic 
satrapies of Lydia, the Greater Phrygia, and Cappadoci u Ti o 
arrival of Cyrus opens the last phase of tlio Peloponnesian w ir 
Another event, in the higlicst degree unfavoumblo to tho Atlicninn 
cause, was tho accession of Lysander, ns Natarehvt, to tlio com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet Ly Sander was tho thinl of tho 
romarkablo men whom bparta produced during the war In ability, 
energy, and success ho may be compared with Brasulas and Gy- 
lippus, though immeasurably inferior to tho former m every inoril 
quality Ho was born of poor parents, and was by du’ccut one of 
those Lacedmmotuans who could noVer enjoy tho full rights of 
Spartan citizenship His ambition was bonndlcss, and be avas 
wholly unscrupulous about tho means which ho employ ed to gratify 
it In pursuit of his objects ho hesitated at neither deceit nor 
perjury, nor cmolty, and ho is reported to have laid it down os one 
of his maxims in hfo to avail himself of tho fox's skin where tho 
lion’s failed 

Lysander had taken up his station at Epbesns, with the Ia>ee- 
dmmonian fleet of 70 triremes , and when Cyrus arrived at S-inhs, 
in tho spring of 407 n c, he hastened to pay liis court to tl e you ig 
pnnee, and was received with every mark of favour V vico'tijs 
hno of action was resolved on, Cyrus nt once offercti 500 lab ills, 
and aflirmed that if moro were needed, ho was prepared even to 
com into money tho very throne of gold and silver oa wlneh lio 
sat In a banquet which ensued Cyrus drank to tho hivltli of 

K 
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Lys<uifltr, Piitl desired bun to name any Trish wliich he could 
(,'ratify. Lysauder xnuncdmtclj requested nn addition of an obolus 
to tlio daily pay of tbo Ecamcn. Cj ms rvns surprised at so disinter- 
ested a dem'ind, and from that day conceived a lugh degree of 
respect and confidence for tbo Spartan commander Lysander on 
bis return to Ephesus employed himself in refitting liis fleet, and in 
organising clubs in the Spartan interest in the cities of Asia 

Alcibiades set sail from Athens in September Being ill pro- 
vided wth funds for carrying on tlio war, ho was driven to make 
predatory escursions for the purpose of raismg money During his 
absence ho mtrosted the bulk of the fleet at Samos to his pilot, 
Autiochns, with strict injunctions not to venture on an action 
Kotwilhstanding these orders, however, Antiochus sailed out and 
brought the Peloponnesian fleet to nn engagement off Notium, in 
which the Athenians were defeated with the loss of 15 ships, and 
Antiochus himself was slam Among the Athenian annament 
Itself great dissatisfaction was growing up against Alcibindcs 
Though at the head of a splendid force, ho bad m three months 
tune accomplished literally nothing. His debaucheries and dis- 
solute conduct on shore were charged against turn, ns well ns his 
selecting for confidential posts not the men best fitted for them, 
bat those who, like Antiochus, were the boon compamons and the 
cho3»n associates of his revds These accusatious forwarded to 
Athens, and fomented by his secret enemies, soon produced an 
entire revulsion in the pubhc fechng towards Alcibiadcs The 
Athenians voted that he should bo dismissed from his command, 
and they appointed in his place ten new generals, with Conou nt 
their head 

The year of Lysander’s command expired about the same tune as 
the appointment of Gonon to the Athenian fleet Through the 
tiitngucs of Lysander, his sncccssor Cnllicratidas was received with 
dissatisfaction both by the Lacedccmonian seamen and by Gyrus 
Loud complaints were raised of the impolicy of an annual change 
of commanders Lysander threw all sorts of difflculties into the 
wiy of his successor, to whom he handed over nn empty chest, 
hni uig first repaid to Cyrus all the money in his possession under 
the pretence that it was a pnvote loan. The straightforward con- 
duct of Callieratidos, however, who summoned the Lacedicmoniatt 
commanders, and after a dignified remonstrance, plainly put the 
question whether ho should return homo or remain, silenced nil 
opposition. Bnt ho was sorely embarrassed for funds Gyms 
treated him with haughtiness , and when ho waited on that pnnee 
nt Sardis, ho was dismissed not only without money, but oven with- 
out on nudienee. Callicratidns, however, lind too much onorcy to 
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bo daunted by such obstacles. Satling ■with his fleet from Ephes’.s 
to hlilctus, ho laid before tho assembly of tint city, m a “pinted 
address^ all tho tils they had suflered at tho hands of the Persians, and 
exhorted them to bestir themselves and dispense with the Per; an 
alliance Ho succeeded in persuading tho hlilcsmns to make him 
a large grant of money, whilst tho leading men even canio forward 
with private subscriptions By means of tins nssistanco ho w is 
enabled to add 50 tnremes to the SO dehvored to him by Lysondcr , 
and the Chians farther provided him with ten days pay for tho 
seamen. 

The fleet of Calhcratidas was now double that of Connn T! o 
latter was compelled to run beforo tho superior forco of Cilhcra* 
tidos Both fleets entered tho harbour ofUIytilcnd at tho sniac 
time, where a battle ensued in which Conon lost 30 ships, but ho 
saved tho remainmg 40 by hauling them ashoro under tho walls of 
tho town Calhcratidas then blockaded Htytilcnc both by sea 
and land , but Conon contrived to despatch a trireme to Atl ins 
with tho news of Ins desperato position 

As soon 03 tho Athemnns received intclhgcnco of tho blockade 
of Hytilen^, vast efforts w6ro made for its relief , and wo leant 
with surprise that in thirty days a fleet of 110 triremes was 
equipped and despatched from Pixasus Tho nnnament nsscmblid 
at Samos, whero it was reinforced by scattered Athenian ship's 
and by contingents from tho allies; to tho extent of 40 veesels 
Tho whole fleet of 150 sail then proceeded to tho small islands of 
Argmusio, near tho coast of Asia, and facing Maha, tho south- 
eastern capo of Lesbos Calhcratidas, who went out to meet them, 
took up his station at tho latter point, leaving a squadron of 50 
ships to maintain the blockade of Hytilcnd He had thus only ISO 
slups to oppose to tho 150 of tho Athenians, and his pilot ndiisid 
lum to retire before tho snpenor forco of tho enemy But Calh- 
cratidas rephed that ho would not disgrace himself by flight, and 
that if he should perish Sparta would not feel his loss Tho b ittle 
■was long and obstinate All order was speedily lost, and tho ships 
fought singly with one another In one of these contests, Calhcm- 
tidas, who stood on tho prow of lus vessel ready to board tho enemy, 
wos tlirown overboard by tho shock of tho vessels ns they met, and 
perished. At length victoty began to declaro for the Athenians. 
Tho Lacedasmomans, after losing Ti vessel*, retreated with f! o re- 
mainder to Chios and Fboctca. Tho loss of tho Athenians was 23 
vessels. 

Tho battle of Arginusm led to a deplorable event, which has for 
ever sulhed tho pages of Athenian history. At least a doicn AtLo- 
mon vessels were left floating about in a disabled conihtion eflcr 
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tLe biftlo , but, O'ving fo a tiolcnt stonn Ibat cnsncd, no attempt 
was DJCtle to rescue the samvoia, or to collect the bodies of the 
dead for bunnl E'glit of the ten generals were snmmoncd borne 
to answer for this conduct , Conon. bv lus sitn'ition at Mytilend, 
was of coarse cscnlpated, and Archestratns had died. Six of tbo 
generals obeyed the snmmons, and were denonneed in the As* 
senibly by Tlieramencs, formerly one of the Four Hondred. for 
neglect of dnty Tiio generals replied that they had commissioned 
Theramenes lumself and Thra^bulns, each of whom commanded 
a trireme m the engagement, to undorttdeo the duty, and had assigned 
48 ships to them for that purpose. This, however, was denied by 
Tlietamenea. There are discrepancies in tlic evidence, and we have 
no matenals for deciding positively which statement was true; 
but probabibty inclines to the side of tho generals Public feeling, 
however, ran very strongly against them, and was increased by an 
incident which occurred during their triab After a day s debate 
the question was adjourned , and in the interval the festival of the 
Apalurta was celebrated, in which, according to annual custom, 
the citizens met together according fo their families and phratnes. 
Those who had penshed at Arginusm were naturally missed on 
such an occasion , and the usnall} cheerful character of the festival 
was deformed and rendered melancholy by the relatives of tho 
deceased appealing in black clothes and with shaven beads. The 
passions of the people were violently roused. At tho next mectmg 
of the Assembly, Callixcnus, a senator, proposed that the people 
should at oucc proceed to pass its verdict on the generals, though 
they had been only partially heard m their defence , and, more- 
over, that they should all be mclndcd m one sentence, though it 
was contrary to a rule of Attic law, known os the pscphisma of 
Canonos, to indict citizens otherwise than individually. The 
Ptytancs, or senators of tho presiding tnhc, at first refused to put 
the question to tho Assembly m this illegal way , but tlieir oppo- 
sition was at length overawed by clamour and violence There 
was, however, one honourahle exception. Tlio pliilosopher Socrates, 
who was ono of the Prytoncs, refused to witlidraw lus protest But 
his opposition was disregarded, and the proposal of Callixcnus was 
earned. Tho generals were coademiied, delivered ovt'r to tho 
lllevtn for execution, and compelled to dnnk the fatal hemlock. 
Among them was Penclcs, the son of tho celebrated statesman. 

In the following year (n c ■lO.’i). through the influence of Cyras 
ai'd tlie othe*r allies of Sparta, Ljsandt.r ogam obtained the eom- 
mmd of the Peloponncs.vu fleet, though nominally under Aracus 
as ntliritral . since it vris contrarv toSp.artin na.ige that the £.iiae 
mau si onld be twice A'ararcfms. His rehim to power was marked 
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by moio Tigorons measures He sailed to tbo Hellespont, ntd 1 ml 
siege to Lampsacos The Atlicnian fleet amvtd too hto to “ave 
the town, hut they proceeded up the strait and took post at JEgos- 
potami, or the “Goats Hirer, ’ a place which had notlimg to re- 
commend it, except its vicinity to Lampsocus, from which it wu 
separated by a channel somewhat less than two miles broad It 
was a mere desolate beach, witliont bouses or inhabitants, so th it 
all the supplies bad to bo fetched from Sestos, or from the sur- 
rouuding country, and the seamen were compelled to leave thfr 
ships in order to obtain their meals. Under thcce circumstanci s 
the Athenians were very desirous of bringing Lysandcr to on en- 
gagement But tho Spartan commander, who was m a strong 
position, and abundantly furnished with provisions was in no hurry 
to run any risks. In vain did the Athemans sail over several days 
in succession to ofler him battle, they always found Ins ships ready 
manned, and drawn up in too strong a position to warrant an 
attack, nor could they by all their manmnvres snccccd in enticing 
him out to combat. This cowardice, as they deemed it, on the 
part of tho Lacedmmomans, begat a corresponding negligence oi> 
theirs , disciphno was neglccteil and tbo men allowed to straggle 
almost at wiU It was in vain that Alcibiades, who since his dis- 
missal resided m a fortress in that neighbourhood, remonstrate d 
with tho Athenian generals on tho exposed imturo of tho station 
they bad chosen, and advised them to proceed to Sestos. Hia 
counsels were received with taunts and insults. At length, on tho 
fifth day, Lysander, having watched an opportunity when the 
Athenian seamen bad gone on shore and wero dispersed over the 
country, rowed swiftly across tbo strait with all his ships Ho fonrd 
tlio Athenian fleet, with tlio exception of 10 or 12 vessels, tobilly 
unprepared, and ho captured nearly tho wholo of it, without having 
occasion to strike a single blow Of the ISO ships which composed 
tho fleet, only tho tnremo of Conon himself, tho Paralus, and S 
or 10 other vessels, succeeded in cscapmg Conon was afraid to 
rctnm to Athena aHcr so signal a disaster, and took refuge with 
Evagoras, prince of Sdlamis in Cyprus. 

By this momentous victory (September, nc 405) tho Pelo- 
ponnesian war was virtually brought to an end. Lysander, secaro 
of an easy tnnmph, was in no basto to gather it by force. TI e 
command of the Euxino enabled him to control tho supplies t'l 
Athens , and sooner or later, a few weeks of fammo muit dec do 
her fall Ho now sailed forth to tako possession of tho Athenian 
towns, which fell ono after another into his power as soon as 
ho appeared beforo tlicm About Xovember ho anved at .Epra, 
with an overwholnung fleet of loO triremes, and proceeded to 
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devsstale fc-ilimis i»nd blockade Pirasta At tbo same time 
the %fbcle Peloponnesian army was marcbed into Attica, and 
encamped in the precincts of the Academus, at the very gates of 
Athens Famine soon began to be felt within the anils, and at 
tlic end of tlircc months it became so dreadful, that the Atlienians 
saw themselves compelled to submit to the terms of tiie conqneror 
TJicsc terms were That the long walls and the fortidcations of 
Pincus siionld be demobshed, that the Athenians slionld gi\c up 
all their foreign possessions, and confine themselves to their own 
temtory, tliat they shonld surrender all their ships of war , that 
they shonld readmit all their exiles ; and that they should become 
allies of Sparta. 

It wns about the middle or end of hinrcli, n c 404, tlint Lysander 
sailed into Pirains, and took formal possession of Athoiis , the war, 
in singular conformity with the prophecies current at the beginning 
of it, having lasted for a penod of thrice nine, or 27 years Tlio 
insolence of the victors added another blow to the feebngs of the 
conquered. The work of destruction, at which Lysnndcr presided, 
was converted into a sort of festival Female flute-players and 
wreathed dimcers inaugurated the demolition of the strong and 
proud bulwarks of Athens ; and ns the massive walls fell piece by 
piece exclamations arose from the ranks of the Peloponnesians that 
&ccdom hod at length begun to dawn upon Greece. 
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CHAPTER 2aV 

THE TBIRTT TTBAKTS, AND THE DEATH OF BOCHATXSj 
D 0 404-399 

Tin, fall of Athens bronght back n host of ctjIcs, nil of them the 
enomtes of her dcmoeratical coustitution. Of these the most <hs* 
tmguislicd svas Cnuos, a man of srcaith and family, the unde of 
Plato, and once tho intimate friend of Socrates, distinguished both 
for his literary and political talents, out of unmeasured ambition 
and unscrupulous conscience Critias and his companions soon 
found a party with wluch they could co-operato, and supported by 
L} Kinder they proposed in tho Assembly that a commitUc of thirty 
sliould ho named to draw up laas for tho future government jf tho 
city, and to nndertahe its temporary administration Among the 
most prominent of tlio thirty names were those of Cnlua and 
Thetamcnes Tho proposal was of course cirncd Lr&ondcrhim 
self addressed tho jVsscmbly, and contempt lonsly told them t!.it 
tliey had bettor take thought for their personal safety, which un- 
lay at lus mercy, than for their pohticil constitution The erm- 
mittce thus appointed soon obtained the btle of liio Thirty Ty nut ^ 
tho name by which they have hccomo known m nil siibstipn nt 
time After naming an entirely new Senate, and appointing fit “h 
magistrates, they proceeded to cxtcrmiiiato their mo-t obnoxii.' is 
opponents But Cntios, and the more violent party tmojg tl mi, 
still called for more blood , and with tho view of obtai iing it, y-o 
cored a Spartan garrison, under tho Iiancost Callibins, to be 'o- 
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stilled in the Acropolis Besides this force, they had on organised 
band of nssasbins at their dispcsaL Blood cow flowed on all sidoi. 
JLiny of the leading men of Alliens fell, others took to flight. 

Thus tho reign of terror was completely established. In the 
bosom of the Thirty, however, there was a party, headed bj Thera- 
mtnes, who disapproved of these proceedings. Bnt his modemtion 
cost him his life One day as he entered the Senate-house, Gritias 
rose and denounced him as a pubhc enemy, and ordered him to be 
carried off to instant death. Upon hearing theso words Thcra- 
mencs sprang for refuge to tbo altar m the Senate-house , but ho 
w.as dragged away by Satyrus, tho cruel and unscrupulous head of 
tho “ Eleven,” n body of oiheers who earned into execution the 
pen'll sentence of tho law. Being conveyed to pnson, he was com- 
pelled to dnnk the fatal hemlock. The cunshmey of his end might 
haio adorned a better life. After swallowing tho draught, he 
jerked on tho floor a drop which remained in the cup, ntcording to 
tho custom of the game colled eottahos, exelaimiug, " This to the 
health of tho gmtie Cntias 1 ” 

Alcibiadcs hod been included by *tho Thirty in tho list of 
exiles, but the fato which now overtook lum seems to hnvu 
sprung from the fears of tho Lacedmraotuans, or perhops from 
tho personal hatred of Agis After tho battlo of iBgospotumi, 
Fhaninbazus permitted the Athenian exile to live m Phrygi'i, and 
assigned him a revenue for his mamtcnanco But a despatch 
Clime out from Sparta to Lysandcr, directing that Alcibiadcs 
should bo put to death Lysandcr commniucatcd tho order 
to Pham ibazus, who arranged for carrymg it into execution. Tho 
hoiiso of Alcibiade*s was surrounded with n band of assassins, 
ntid set on Arc Ho rushed out with drawn sword upon his assail- 
ants, who shrank from tho attack, but who slew him from a 
distance with their javelins and arrows Timondra, a female with 
whom ho lived, performed towards his body tho last offices of 
duty and affection. Thus penshed raiscmbly, in tho vigour 
of lus age, ono of tho most rcmarlmblc, but not one of tho 
greatest, characters in Grecian history. With qualities which, 
properly applied, might have rendered him the gre-atest bciic- 
hictor of Athena, ho contrived to attain tho infamous distinction of 
bemg that citizen who had inflicted upon her tno most signal 
amount of damage 

Meantime an altered state of feeling was springing up in 
Greece. Athens had ceased to bo an object of fear or jealousy, 
and those feelings began now to bo directed towards Sparta. 
Lysandcr had nsen to a height of unparalleled power He 
WU9 in a manner idolized. Poets sliowcrcd their praises on 
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Imn, and even altars rypre raised In his bononr by tlio Apalio 
GrcelvS In tho name of Sparta ho exorcised almost uncontrolled 
authority m tho cthes ho had redneed, including Athena itself 
But it iras soon discovered that, instead of tho ir^dom promised 
by the Spartans, only another empiro had been established, wliilst 
Lysander was oven meditating to extoit from tho subject cities a 
yearly tribute of one thousand talents And all these oppressions 
were rendered still more intolcriblo by tho oicrwccmng pnde and 
harshness of Lysander'a demeanour 

Even in Sparta itself the conduct of Lysander was beginning to 
inspire disgust and jealousy Pausamas, son of Plistoanax, wlio 
was now long with Agis, as well as tho new Ephors appointed in 
September, n o 404, disapproved of his proceedings Tho Thebans 
and Connthinns themselves wero beginning to ^mpatluso with 
Athens, and to regard tho TIurty as mere instruments for snji- 
portmg the Spartan doimmon, whilst Sparta in her turn looked 
upon them as tho tools of Lysander's ambition. 31any of the 
Atheman exiles had found refuge m Bccotia and ono of them, 
Thrasybulus, with tlio aid of Ismcmiis and other Theban citizens, 
starting from Thebes at tho bead of a small bind of exiles, seized 
tho fortress of Phyld, in tho posses of Jlount Fames and on tho 
direct road to Athens Tho Thirty marched out to attack Thnsj' 
bulus, at tlio bead of tho Laccdiomoniin garrison and n strong 
Atheman force But their attack was repulsed with considcriblo 
loss 

Shortly afterwards Thrasybulus marched from Phyld to Piruus, 
winch was now an open town, and seized upon it without opposi* 
tion. 'When tho whole force of tho Thirty, including tho Lacedas- 
momans, marched on tho following d ly to nltack him, ho retired 
to tho hill of Munj cilia, tho citadel of Piraius, tho only approach 
to which was by a steep ascent Ilcro ho drew up his hoplitcs in 
files oi ton deep, posting belund them bis slmgcrs and dartmen. 
He cxliortcd Ins men to stand patiently till tho enemy camo witliin 
reach of tho missiles At tho first discharge the assailing column 
seemed to waver , and Thrasybulus, taking advantage of their con- 
fusion, charged down tho lull, and corapUtclj routed them, 1 ilhng 
seventy, among whom was Critias himself Tho loss of tlicir le ukr 
liad thrown tho majority into tho hands of tho p'lrty formcrla Icil 
by Thoramenes, who resolved to deposo tlio Thirty and constitute 
a now oligarchy of Ten. Somo of tho Thirty were re-electcd into 
this body, but tho more violent colleagues of Cialias were dcposcal, 
ond retired for safety to Elcusis The now government of tl’O Ttj 
sent to Sparta to solicit farther aid , and n similar application was 
made at tho samo time from tho scebon of tho Thirty at Elcusis. 
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Thoir request vrns complied with; and Lysanderoaco more cxitcrcd 
Athens at the bead of a Lacedtemonian force Fortunately, how- 
crer, the jcalonsy of tlio Laccdremoniaus towards Lysandor led 
them at this critical jnnctnro to supersede him in the command 
King Pansamas was appointed to conduct an army into Atticn, and 
when ho encamped in the Academus he was joined by Lyeander 
and his forces It was known at Athens that the views of Pansa* 
mas were unfavonrablo to tlio proceedings of Lysandcr , and the 
presence of the Spartan king elicited a vehement reaction against 
the oligarchy, which fear had hitherto suppressed. All parties 
sent cn\oys to Sparta The Ephors and the lAccdiomoninn 
Assembly referred the question to a committee of ilftcen, of whom 
Pansamas was one. The decision of this board was That the 
exiles in Pirmns shonld be readmitted to Athens, and that tlicro 
should bo an amnesty for all that bad passed, except as regarded 
the Tlurty and the Ten. 

IVhen these terms were settled and sworn to, the Peloponnesians 
quitted Attica ; and Tlim^bnlus and the exiles, marching in solemn 
procession from Pirmns to Athens, ascended to tho Acropolis and 
offered up a solemn saenfleo and thanksgiving. An assembly of 
tho people was then held, and, after Thrasybulus liad addressed 
an animated reproof to tho oligarchical party, the democracy was 
nnammonsly restored. This ^important countor-rovolntion took 
place in tho spring of 403 nc The archons, tho sciiato of 
.‘>00, tho pnblic assembly, and the dicostorics seem to Iiavo 
been reconstituted in tho samo form ns before tho capture of tho 
city 

Thus was terminated, after a sway of eight months, tho despotism 
of tho Thirty. Tho year winch contained their rule was not named 
after tho orchon, but was termed ‘‘tho year of anarchy.” Tho 
iltst archon drawn after thoir full was Euclidcs, who gave his 
nttmo to a yciir ever afterwords mcmorablo among tho Athenians 

For tho next few years the only mcmorablo event in tho liistory 
of Athens IS tho death of Socrates Tins celebrated philosopher 
was bom in tho year 4G8 n c., in tho immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens His father, Soplironiscus, was a scnlptor, and Socrates 
was brought np to, and for some timo practised, tho samo profes- 
Hion He was mnmed to Xanthippe, by whom he had tliree sons; 
but her bad temper has rendered her name proverbial for a con- 
jugal scold. His physical constitution was healthy, robust, and 
wonderfully cndnrmg Indifferent alike to heat and cold, tho 
same scanty and homely clothing sulGccd him both in summer and 
winter, and oven in tho campaign of Potidma, amidst tho snows 
of a Tliracian winter, he went baiofooted. Bat though thus gifted 
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•with strength of body and of mind, ho Tras for from being endowed 
with personal bcaniy His thick lips, flat nose, and prominent 
eyes, gave him the nppearanco of a Silenus, or satyr Ho served 
•with credit as an liophte at Fotidma (n c 432), Hchnm (n c 424), 
and Amphipohs (n c 422) , but it was not till late in hfc, in the 
year 406 n c , that he filled any political office Ho was one of tlio 
Prytanes when, after the battle of Arginnsas, Callisenus submitted 
bis proposition respecting the six generals to the pubhc Asscmbl}, 
and Ins refusal on that occasion to put an unconstitutional question 
to the vote has been already recorded. He had a strong persua- 
sion that ho was intnisted with a divine mission, and he believed 
himself to bo attended by a dmmon, or genius, whose admonitions 
lie frequently heard, not, however, in tho way of excitement, but ol 
restraint Ho never terole anything, but ho made oral instruction 
tho great business of his life Early m tho mormng ho frequented 
the public walks, tho gymrasio, and tho schools, ivbcnco he ad- 
journed to tho market-place at its most crowded hours, and thus 
spent tho whole day in conversmg with young and old, nch and 
]) 0 or, — with oil in short who felt any desire for his instructions 
That a reformer and destroyer, like Socrates, of ancient preju- 
dices and fnUacies which passed current •under tlio name of wisdom 
should have raised up a host of enemies is only what might bo 
ovpectcd , but in his case this feeling was increased by the manner 
in which ho fulfilled his mission The oricle of Delphi, in response 
to a question put by his fticnd Chmrephon, had affirmed that no 
man was wiser than Socrates Ho one was more perplexed at 
this declaration than Socrates himself, since ho was conscious 
of possessmg no •wisdom at all However, lie determined to test 
the accuracy of the pnestess, for, though he had little wisdom, 
others might have still less Ho therefore selected an eminent 
politician who enjoyed a high reputation for •wisdom, and soon 
elicited, by his scratinising method of cross-examination, that this 
statesman’s reputed •wisdom was no wisdom nt all But of tins ho 
could not convince tho subject of bis examination, whence Socrates 
concluded that ho was wiser than this politican, masmuch ns ho 
was conscious of his o-wn ignorance, and tlicreforo exempt from tlio 
error of believmg himself wise when in reality he was not so Tho 
same experiment was tned •with tho same result on various closst-s 
of men , on poets, mechanics, and especially on tho rhetors and 
sophists, the chief of all tho pretenders to •wisdom 
Tho first indication of tho unpopularity which ho had incurred 
13 the attack made upon him by Anstophanes in the ’Olomls' 
m tho year 423 nc That attack, however, seems to lave 
evaporated with tho laugh, and for many years Socrates con 
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tinucd ho teaching vnthoat molestation It \ras not till n c S09 
that tho indictment was preferred against him irluch cost him lus 
life In tlmt year, Melctns, n leather-seller, seconded by Anytas, 
n poet, and Lycon, n rhetor, accused him of impiety in not wor- 
shipping the gods of tho city, nnd in introducmg now deities, and 
also of being a comipter of youth With respect to tho latter 
charge, ho former intimacy witli Alcibindcs nnd Gntios may ha\o 
wc’ghed against him Socrates mado no preparations for his de- 
fence, and seems, indeed, not to haro desired an acquittal. But 
although ho addressed the dicasts in n bold uncompromising tone, 
he was condemned only by a small majority of five or six in a court 
composed of between firo nnd six hundred dicosts After the ver- 
dict was pronounced, ho was entitled, nccordmg to tho pract.co of 
the Athenian courts, to moke some counter-proposition in place of 
the penalty of dcatli, which the accusers had demanded, and if ho 
had done so with any show of submission it is probable that the 
sentence would have been mitigated Bnt his tone after tho ver- 
dict was higher than before Instead of a tine, he assorted that 
ho ought to be maintained in the Prytaneum at tho public ex- 
pense, as a public benefactor. This seems to havo enraged tho 
dicasts, nnd ho was condemned to death 

It happened that the vessel which proceeded to Bslos on tho 
tmiinal deputation to tho festival had sailed tho day before his 
condemnation, and during its absence it was unlawfd to put any 
one to death. Socrates was thus kept in prison dunng thirty day^ 
till the return of the vessel Ho spent tho interval m philoso- 
phical coni crsations with lus fnends Onto, one of these, arranged 
n scliimo for his c'scnpo by bribuig tho gaoler, but Socrates, os 
might bo expected from tho tono of his defence, resolutely refused 
to save lus life by a breach of tho law. His last discourse, on tho 
day of his death, turned on the immortality of tho soul. With a 
llrm and cheerful countcnanco ho drank tho cup of hemlock amidst 
Ins sorrowing and weeping friends His last words were addressed 
to Onto — "Onto, wo owe a cock to iEscnlapius , discharge tho 
debt, and by no means omit it ” 

Tlius perished the greatest nnd most original of tho Grecian 
phiteophers, whose umm>pircd wisdom mado tho nearest approach 
to the divine morabty of tho Gospol. His tcachmg forms an epoch 
in tho history of philosophy From his school sprang Plato, the 
founder of the Academic pSulosophy , Hnclidos, the founder of the 
Mcgnric school, Anstippns. tho founder of the Cyrcnoic school; 
end many other philosophers cl smmcnco. 
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CIIAPTEB XV 

THE EXPEDITION OP THE (IBri-KS DNDPIl CTED's, A' 0 BETI!E\T 
OP THE TEN THOUSAND, B C - 101-100 

The assistance winch Cyrus bad rendered to tlio LaccilTmon v-s 
m the Peloponnesian n-nr led to a reimrUable episode m Gn ci in 
history This was tho celebrated oxpcdilion of Cvnis ns-i nst l)i« 
brother Artascrscs, m which the superiority of Greci-'n to .!.■< a(»< 
soldiers was so stnkin{;Iy shown 

Tho death of Darius Xothus, km" of Persia, took place n c lOl, 
shortly before the battle of iCgospotaini Cjrii-i, wl o was pri-icnt 
at his fathers death, was clnrsid by Tissnplicnirs with plcltirjj 
against his elder brother ArlKtrscs, who succeeded to tl e t'lrr-'e. 
Tho accusation was believed bj Art ctertes, wl o •■oizcd liij broil r*, 
cand would have put him to death, but for the intcrcc-'zoa cf tlitir 
nuthcr, Parysatis. who persuaded him not only to spare Cyrus, 
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but to conilnn him m his former government Cynis returned to 
burdis burning vntli revenge, »ud fully resolved to make an clTort 
to dethrone hia brotlicr 

From his intercourse wiUi tho Greeks Cyrus had become aware 
of their superiority to tho Asiatics, and of their usefulness in such 
an enterprise ns ho now coutcmpIate*d. Tho peace which followed 
tho capture of Athens seemed favourable to his projeets. Many 
Greek^ bred up in tho practice of war during the long struggle 
between that city and Sparta, were now deprived of their employ- 
ment, whilst many more had been dnven into exile by tho esta- 
blishment of tho Spartan obgarehics m the various conquered 
cities Under tho pretence of a private war with tho satrap Tis- 
saplierncs, Cyrus enlisted large nnmbcrs of them in his service 
Tlio Greek in whom ho placed most confidence was Clcarclins, n 
Larcdicmonian, and formerly harmost of Byzantium, who had been 
condemned to death by tho Spartan autliorities for disobcdicnco to 
their orders 

It was not, however, till tho beginning of tho year n c 401 that 
tho eiitorpnso of Gyrus was npo for execution The Greek levies 
were then withdrawn from the various towns in which they were 
distributed, and concentrated in Sardis, to tho number of about 
8000; and m March or April of this year Cyrus marched from 
S.irdis with them, and with an army of 100,000 Asiatics Tho 
object of tho expedition was proclaimed to be an attack upon tho 
mountain-freebooters of Fisidia ; its real destination was a secret to 
eveiy one except Gyrus himself and Clonrchus Among tho Greek 
solcbcrs was Xenophon, an Athenian kmght, to whom wo owo a 
narrative of tlio expedition Ho went as a volunteer, at tho invi- 
tation of his fnend Froxenus, a Boeotian, and one of tho generals 
of Cyrus 

Tho march of Cyrus was directed through Lydia and Fhrygio. 
After passing Colossm ho nmved at Colronm, where ho was jomed 
by more Greek troops, tho number of whom now amounted to 
11,000 hoplitcs and 2000 pcltasts Tho lino of march, which had 
been hitherto straight upon Fisidio, was now directed northwards 
Cyrus passed in succession tho Fhrygian towns of Foltm, Common 
Agora, the Flam of Caystcr, Tliymbnum, Tyriionm, and Icomum, 
tho last city in Fhrygia. Thenco ho proceeded through Lycaonm 
to Dana, and across Mount Taurus into Cihcia 

On arriving at Tarsus, a city on tho coast of Cilicia, tho Greeks 
plainly saw that they had been deceived, and that tho expedition 
was designed against tho Fersian long Seized with alarm at tho 
prospect of so long a march, they sort a deputation to Cyrus to nsk 
him what his real intentions were Cy^is rephed that his design 
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•sms to march against his cnemT, Ahrocomas, satrap of Sjua, \rho 
was encamped on tho banks of tlio Euphrates Tlio Greeksi 
though they still suspected a delusion, contented thcmselrcs with 
this answer in the face of their present difhculties, especially ns 
Cyrus promised to raise their pay from one Dane to one Dane 
and n half a month Tho whole army then marched forwards 
to Issus, the last town in Gihcia, seated on tho gulf of the sanio 
name Hero they met tho fleet, •nhich brought them a reinforce- 
ment of 1100 Greek soldiers, thus raising tho Grecian force to 
about 14,000 men 

Ahrocomas, who commanded for tho Great lung in Svnn and 
Phconicia, alarmed at the rapid progress of Cyrus, fled before him 
with all his army, reported ns 300,000 strong; abandoning tho im- 
pregnable pass situated one day s march from Issus, and known ns 
the Gates of Cilicia and Syria Marching in safety through this 
pass, the array nc'^t reached Mynandius, n seaport of Flioiiiicin 
From this place Cyrus struck off into the interior, over Mount 
Amnnus Twelve days’ march brought him to Thapsaens on the 
Euphrates, where for the flrst time he formally notified to the army 
that ho was marching to Babylon against lit. brotlier Artoscixcs 
Tho water happened to bo very low, scarcely reaching to tho 
breast ; and Ahrocomas made no attempt to dispute tho passage. 
The nnny now entered upon tho desert, where the Greeks were 
struck with the novel sights which met their view, and at onco 
amused and exhausted themselves in tho chaso of the •wild ass and 
tho antelope, or in tho vam pursmt of the scudding ostneli. After 
several days of toilsome march the army at length reached Fyla), 
tho entrance into the cultivated plains of Babylonia, where they 
halted a few days to refresh themselves 

Soon after leaving that place symptoms became perceptible of a 
vast hostile force moving in their front The exaggerated reports 
of deserters stated it at 1,200,000 men ; its real strength was about 
900,000 In a charactcnstic address Cyrus exhorted the Greeks to 
take no heed of tho multitude of their enemies, they would find 
in them, he aflirmed, nothuig but numbers and noi<>c, and, if they 
could bring themselves to dcspiso these, they would soon find of 
what worthless stuff the natives were composed Tho army then 
marched cautiously forwards, in order of battle, along the left 
bank of tho Euphrates They soon came upon a huge troncli, 
80 feet broad and 18 deep, which Artaxerxe-s had caused to bo dug 
across tho plain for a length of alwut 12 English miles, reaching 
from the Euphrates to tho wall of Medio. Between it and the 
nver si as left only a narrow passage about 20 feet broad, yel 
Cvrus and his army fjund ■with suiprise that this pass was lof! 
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entirely nndefcniled Tliw circomsttnco inspirLtl V'p n tt {Ii a 
contempt of tho enemy, mil inilnctd tliem to proceed ui circle r 
array, bnton tho next day but ono after passme; the treaeh, ca 
nrnving at a place called Cnnasa, they were surpris'd uit’i th'* 
inteUigence that Artaxerccs wai approaching with nil hia forei'i 
Cyrus immediately drew up his army m order of battle Tl'o 
Greeks were posted on tho right, whilst Cyrus himself, siirro iiuleil 
by a picked body-guard of COO Pcrsi m cuirassiers, took up his '•ti- 
tion in tho centre When tho enemy were about half a in h 
distant, the Greeks charged them with the usual war shout Th» 
Persians did not await their onset, but turned and tied Tii \- 
phernes and his cavalry nlono oflcrcil any rcnstinco , the remairder 
of the Persian left was routed without a blow As Cjaaia was con- 
templating tho easy victory of tho Greeks, his followers siirroiuiih d 
him, and already saluted him with tho title of king lint I'm 
Centro and right of Aitasorves still remained nuhroken , and tl it 
monarch, unaware of tho defeat of his left wing, onlored the right 
to wheel and cncomp iss tho army of Cams No sooner did Ci ni^ 
pcrccivo this movement tlian with liis body-gur-nl ho inipelnui •‘Iv 
charged the enemy's eentre, nhero Artaserxes himself slooil, sur- 
rounded with 6000 horse The latter acre roii'ed and d,. pi r^-i d, 
and wero followcil so cagerlj by tho guards of Cynn*, that ho wia 
left almost atono with tho select few cdlod Ins " T ible Compa- 
nions " In this situation ho caught sight of his hnith r Arta* 
serves, whoso person was rescaled by tho flight of his troop ^ 
when, maddened at onco by rage and ambition, ho “honteil out, 
“I see tho manl' and rushed at hmi with his handful ofeonpi- 
nions Hurling his javchn at his brother, he wonudtd him iii t’lc 
breast, but was himself speedily oaerbonio bj wijienor nunih' rs 
and slam on tho spot 

Mcaiiwbilo Clcarohus had purmed tho flying enemy npwanls of 
three miles , but hearing tli it the king s troops wero victonons n i 
tho left and centre, ho retraced his steps, again routing tho Pi r 
Bians who endeavoured to intercept him VTlii n tho Gn cks ri giiri d 
their aimp they found that it had been completely pluiidtrid ai,d 
wero consequently obliged to go «uppi rlc»s to rest 1 1 w is ant 1 11 
the following day that they leamid the death of Cjnis, tiu'ugs 
which converted their triumph into torroi. and di-mav 1 1 • y 
wero desirous that Ariaius, who now commanded tint amv i f 
Cyrus, should laj claim to tho Peiaan crown, and oTi r> d to 
support his pretensions, but Ariains answered that (ho IVr-ai 
gramlccs would not tolcrafo such a claim, that 1 e la'endnd ii i.i'o* 
diatoly to retreat , and that, if tho Greeks wl'Iu d to acec mp ay 
him, they must join lum during Iho folloiving night. Th’s war 

L 
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accordingly done; when oaths of reciprocal lidohty were inter- 
changed between the Grecian generals and Anaius, and sanctiiicd 
by a solemn sacnilcc 

* On the following day a message orriTcd from the Persian king, 
with a proposal to treat for pcaco on equal terms Glearchus 
aSccicd to treat the offer with great indifference, and made it an 
opportunity for procurmg provisions. “ Tell your king,” said ho to 
the cnioys, “that we must first fight; for wo haio had no break- 
fast, nor will any man presume to talk to the Greeks about a truce 
without first providing for them a breakfast.” This was agreed 
to, and guides were sent to conduct tlio Greeks to some villages 
where they might obtain food. Hero they received a visit from 
Tissaphemes, who pretended much friendship towards them, and 
said that ho had como from the Great King to inquire tho reason 
of their expedition Clcarchus replied — what was indeed true of 
the greater part of the army — ^that they had not como luthcr with 
any design to attack tho king, but had been enheed forwards by 
CjTUS under fabo pretences; fiiat their only desiro at present was 
to return homo; but that, if anj obstacle was offered, they were pro- 
p ircd to repel hostilities In a day or two Tissaphemes returned, 
and with some parade stated that ho had with great difficultj 
obtained permission to sore tho Greek army; that ho was ready to 
conduct tlicm in person mto Greece; and to supply them with pro- 
visions, for whicli, however, they were to pay An agreement was 
accordingly entered into to this effect, and after many davs’ delay 
they commenced the homeward march. After marchmg tlirco dajs 
they passed through tho wall of hlcdia, which was 100 feet high 
and 20 feet broad Two days more brought them to the Tigris, 
which they crossed on tho foUowmg morning by a bridge of boats. 
Tiicy then marched northward, arriving in four days at tho river 
I’hjscus and a largo city called Opis Sis days’ further march 
through a deserted part of Media brought them to some villages 
belonging to queen Parysatis, whicli, out of enmity to her ns the 
patron of Gyrus, Tissaphemes abandoned to bo plundered b} tho 
Greeks. From thence they proceeded in five dajs to the nver 
Zabatus, or Greater Zab, liaving previously crossed tho Lessor Zab, 
which Xenophon ncglccb to mention. In tho first of these five 
days they saw on tho opposite side of the Tigris a large city called 
Gama!, the inliabitants of which brought over provisions to them 
At the Greater Zab they halted three da 3 S. Mistrust, and c\en 
slight hostihhes, had been already manifested between the Greeks 
and Pers'ans, but they now became so senons that Glcarchus do- 
lainded an interview with Tissaphemes The latter protested tho 
greatest fidclitv and friendship towards the Greeks, and iiromiscd 
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to deliver to the Greek generals, on tlio foUoTing day, the caltun* 
mators Vflio had set tho two armiea at vananco But when Clo- 
archus, with four other generals, accompanicil by sonio lochagcsv or 
captains, and 200 coldiets, entered tho Persian camp, acconhng to 
appomtinent, tho captains and soldiers were immcdj iltly tut down , 
whilst tho fivo generals wtro seized, put into uons, and sent to tho 
Persian court After a short imprisonment, four of them werv 
beheaded, tho fiftli, Mcnon, who prtiended that ho liad hctrijed 
his colleagues into tho hands of Tissaplicmcs, was at first spared 
but after a year s detention was put to death wath torture^ 

aVpprehcnsion and dismay reigned among tho GrteL’ Their 
situation was, indeed, appalbng They wero con'idtrahly moro 
than a thousand miles from homo, m a hostilo and imknnwn 
country, hemmed in on nil sides byimpissahlo riacrs and moiiii 
tains, without generals, without guides, without proai'-inns Xeno- 
phon was tho first to rouso tlio captains to tho iiii(.°j<it> for Liking 
immcdiato precautions Though joung, ho possessed as an Athe- 
nian citizen some claim to distinction , and his animated addres’i 
showed him fitted for command Uo was saluted gcncnl on t) o 
spot , and m a subacquent assembly was, with four othtra, fotniall} 
elected to that ofilco 

Tho Greeks, having first destroyed their snporfinons higgage, 
crossed tho Greater Zab, and pursued their march on tho other 
baiil; They passed by tho ruined cities of Lan=".a and 31c=pila on 
the Tigris, m tho neighbourhood of tho ancient Xmeveh Thu 
march from Mcspila to tho mountainous country of tho Cardcchi 
occupied several days, m which the Greeks suficred much from tho 
attacks of tho enemy 

Their future route was now n matter of serious pcrplexitj. On 
their left lay tho Tigns, so deep that they could not fitliom it with 
their spears , wlule in their front rose the steep and loftj mount iiiia 
of tho Carduclii, which came so near tho naer as lianlly to leave 
a passage for its waters As oil other roads seemed barred, they 
formed tho resolution of stnlang into theso mountain'*, on li o 
farther side of which lay Armenia, where both tho Tigris a* d 
tlio Buphrates might bo forded near their sources After a di Vcult 
and dangerous march of seven davs, during which tlair siuTinpra 
were far greater than any lliey had expcricncul from tho Per ans 
tho army at length emerged into Armenia. It w.ii no v Uio month 
of December, and Armenia was cold and tspeud, Im ing n 1 ‘hle- 
land raised lugh above tho level of tho sea AVliilst 1 dli ig i rar 
some well-supphcd villages, tho Greeks wero overt ikin by two 
deep falls of snow, which almoA b iried them la their open 
bivouacs U,.ncc a fivo dnjs’ march biouglit them to the ca'tcTi 
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bti’ich of tLo Enplintc’, Crossing iho nvcr, tl.ry p-ocoo!’‘-'J 
0^1 t'lo othr'r f’tl of it oTcr pliitis co^tTfil intli a I’ccp fiott, 
(ui 1 in the f ICO of a bit.ng north mrwL Htro Tiny of the glivcs 
cnl Lt-'Hla of bnrn’'‘n, and cvtn a few of t''0 foldjcrs, fell vict.'ns 
to tl c cold, feo'ao had tl cr fict fn/.t-hittcn , Eomo srero blinded 
by tlio <no '7 ulnUt others, (-nhausted mtli cold and hisnnor, 
S 4 lb fiotm and di«l. On the c-ghth day they proceeded on tlitir 
viT, f ecci dinn the banks of the Pbasis, not the celcbnted nvcr o{ 
that raroe, bat probably the one nsnaliy called Araxes. 

IroM thence th^y fonght their xray throagh tlio country of Pe 
Taochi aad Chaljbc'*. They next reachwl the coautir of the 
Seyl’ ini, in \ 7 ho=" territory t’lcy foraid abnndanco in a l^rgo and 
p-ipuloas city calleel Gymnias Tne cb’cf of this place having 
< nnged to conduct them mthin Fight of the Enxine, they pto- 
ctc'l>'d for five days order his gu’dance ; srh^n, after aFcendin^ a 
inountaio, the Fca suddenly burst on the vievr of the vanguard. 
The ra''n p'oclaitae“l their joy by lend slionfs of “Tlio seal tlio 
F>-a' ' Tlio rest of tlio army hnrntd to tne summit, and gave vent 
tj their joy ard cxnltalion in fears and imitnal embranrs. A fc^^ 
d lys ma'ch llirotigu tl o conntiy of the Macrones and Colcli ans 
at length brorght them to the objects for vrhich they had so often 
pinetl, aad 111111011 many at one time had never hoped to see agem 
— a Grecian city ard the sea. By the inhabitants of Tiapczns o» 
Trcb zond, on the Euxine, where they had now arrived, they were 
heritably received, and, lieing cantoned in Fomo Colchian villacres 
near the town, n.fn “bed tlieraiclies after tlio liardships they Jird 
nrdrrgoae hy a rcpo»e of thirtj dais. 

Ihe most difliealt jiart of the return of the Ten Thonxand was 
now accomplished, and it is nnnccci-sary to trico the remainder of 
thc.r rente A*'t<'r many ndventtircs tl cy Fuceceded in reaching 
Byzantiim, and llry Fnbscqneatly engaged to Ftrvo the laice- 
d'cmoaains in a war which Sparta had just dcclare-d ngria-it the 
tal~>ps T.S'v'phcrnfs and rharaalvi 7 i .3 

In the fj'nng of r c Tlnmbron, the Eaccd'r'aonan com- 
nandiT, arrived at Ptrgamns, nd the reicainde r of tl e Tea Tl on- 
K\ad Greeks liecamo incoyxir't'al with h.s army Xeaopl on n>,w 
retuni'd to Athens, wheno he inuH have arr.vcd fhortly aflt r the 
cxceution of his ma'ter hocrite* Di“gn«t«I probibly ly that 
CTrtit, ho rrj lin'd hia old comradps in A^^a, and Fibscqacntly 
rctarred to G-tece rlung nth AgesHaas. 




A. Greek Warrior 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SCTHEMACr OF EPAKTA, BC 4C4-371 

After tlio fall of Athens Sparta stood xnthnnt a rival m Greece 
In the vanous cities -nhich had belonged to the Athenian empire 
Lysander estabbshed an obgarcbical Council of Ten, called a 
Decarehj or UecemviKite, subject to tho control of a Spartan 
Harmost or governor The Decarclues, however, remained only a 
short time in power, since tho Spartan government regarded them 
with jealousy as the parbsans of Lysander , but bnrmosts conbnned 
to be placed in oveiy state subject to their empire The govern 
ment of the harmosts was corrupt and oppressive , no jusbee could 
be obtamed against them by an appeal to the Spartan anthonbes 
at home, and tlie Grecian cities soon had eauso to regret the 
milder and moro equitable sway of Athens. 

On the deatli of Agis in n c 398, his half-brother Agesilaus was 
appointed king, to tho exclusion of Leotycludcs, the son of Agis. 
This was mamly etTccted by the uowerful mfluence of Lysander, 
who crroneonsly considered Agesilaus to bo of a yielding and 
monageablo disposibon, and hoped by a skib'ul use of those oua 
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UtiM io osltntl Ins ovm iHflncnco, «md binder the name of anjthcr 
to he in rcahtj Ian'' liimsclf. 

Ages^lane vna now forty years of age, and esteemed a model of 
those virtues more peculmrh dceme-tl Spartan He vris obedient 
to the constituted authorities, emulous to excel, courageous, cncT' 
getic, capable of bearing all sorts of hardship and fatigue, fciirple 
and frugal m his mode of life To these scacrer qualities ho added 
the popular attractions of an agrccablo eountcnanco and pleasing 
nddn ss His personal defects at first stood in tho rray of his pro- 
motion He was not only low in stature, but also lame of one kg . 
and there was nn ancient oracle which warned tho Spartans to 
Ik. ware of “ a l.amo reign ” Tho ingcnnity of Lysandor, assisted 
probably by the popular qualities of Agcsilaus, contrived to over- 
come tlus objection by interpreting a lame reign to mean not any 
bodily defect in the king, but tlio reign of ono who was not a 
gcnniuc descendant of Hercules Onco possessed of power, Age- 
Mlnus supplied any defect m ha title by tho prudence and policy 
of ha conduct , and, by tho marked dcfcrcnco which he paid both 
to tho Ilphors and tho senators, ho sncccedcd in gaming for him- 
self more real power than had been ciijojcd bj any of his pro- 
dccesrors 

Tho affaire of Asia Hinor soon began to draw tbo allcntion o! 
Agesilaus to that quarter Tho assistance lent to Cyrus by tho 
Spartans avns no secret at tho Persian court , and Tissaphemes, who 
had been reworded for his fidelity with tho «atripy of Cyrus m 
addition to ha own, no sooner returned to ha govcnimcnt than ho 
attickcd tho Ionian cities, then under tho protection of Sparta A 
coil' demblo Laccdtcmoiuan force under Tliimbron was despatched 
to their nssisfancc, and which, ns rclatcel in tho preceding claptcr, 
was joine-d by tho remnant of the Greeks who had served under 
Cyrus Thunhrou, however, proved so inelTicicnt n commander, 
tliat he was superseded at tho end of SOD or bogiuning of 393 i) c , 
and Dercyllulns appomteal in his place But though at first suc- 
ccs'fiil against Phnmaliazns in A'ola.Dercylhdns a\as snli'equently 
surprised in Cana in such an unfavonrahlo po'ition that ho would 
Inao suffered severely hut for tho timiditvof Tasaphemc®, who 
was afraid to venture upon nn action Under these circumstances 
nn armihtico was agreed to for tho purpose of treating for a pence 
(3^7 n c \ 

riiamahazus availed himself of this nrmi'lico to make active pro- 
j aMt’ons for n renewal of the* war. Ho obtained largo rtinforco- 
ments of Per-Jin troops, and licgan to organize a fleet m Phajnicia 
end Cilicm This was intrusted to the Athenian admiral Coaon, 
of wl om we now first hear ogam after a lapse of seven years since 
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Jus defeat at ^gospotami After that disastrous battle Cunou fled 
with nine triremes to Cyprus, where ho w.t 3 now hving under the 
protection of Evagonis, pnneo of SaJamis 

It was the nows of these extensive preparations tint induced 
Agcsilaus, on the suggestion of Lysandcr, to volunteer his serMces 
against the Persians Ho proposed to hike with him only 30 full 
Spartan citizens, or peers, to act as a sort of council, together with 
2000 Neodamodes, or enfranchised Helots, and 6000 hoplitcs of the 
allies Lysander intended to be tlio leader of the 30 Spartans, and 
expected through tliem to bo the virtual commander of the expe- 
dition of which Agcsilaus was nominally the head 

Since the time of Agamemnon no Grccum king had led an army 
into Asia , and Agcsilaus studiously availed himself of the prestige 
of that precedent m order to attract recruits to his standard Tlio 
Spartan kmgs claimed to inherit the sceptre of Agamemnon, and 
to render the pamllol more complete, Agcsilaus proceeded with a 
division of Ills fleet to Auhs, intending there to imitato the mc- 
momble sacrifice of the Homeric hero But ns ho had neglected 
to ask the permision of the Thebans, and conducted the sacnfico 
and solemnities by means of his own prophets and ministers, and 
in a manner at variance with the usual ntes of the temple, the 
Thebans wero offended, and expelled him by armed force --an 
insult which ho never forgnvo 

It was in 39G b c that Agcsilaus arnved at Bphesus, and took 
the command in Asm Ho demanded of tlio Fersmns the corapleto 
independence of the Greek cities in Asia, and in order that thcro 
might bo time to communicato witli tbo Persian court, the armistico 
was renewed for tlireo mouths Dunng this interval of reposo, 
Lysandcr, by Ins arrogance and pretensions, offended both Agcsilaus 
and tho Thirty Spartans Agcsilaus; determined to uphold Ins 
dignity, subjected Lysandcr to so many humiliations that he was at 
last fam to request bis dismissal from Ephesus, and was accorduigly 
sent to tho Hellespont, where ho did good servico to tho Spartan 
interests. 

Meanwhile Tissaphomes, having received largo reinforcements, 
sent a message to Agcsilaus before tho armistice had expired, 
ordermg him to quit Asia Agesilaus immediately mado prepara- 
tions as if ho would attack Tissapbcmcs in Cana, but baaing thus 
put tho enemy on a false scent, ho suddenly turned northwards into 
Phrygia, tho satrapy of Phamabazus, and marched without oppo- 
sition to tho neighbourhood of Dascyhum, tho residence of fho 
satrap himself Here, however, ho was repulsed bj tho Persian 
cavalry Ho now proceeded latc winter quarters at tphesus, where 
ho employed lumsclf m organizing a body of cavalry to compete 
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■votb tli® Pir?tan<», Dnnng ttio Tnnter the nrnsy vras brought int^ 
excf'lUnt midjlion , nod Agcsilcn:! g-nc out t-erij in the j-iirugoS 
S05 L c. that lie fhould march direct upon Eanhi Tisaaphtttici, 
tO'pecting another feint, now dispersed Jus caealtj m the plain 
of tno I^Iteandcr. But this timo Agestlaus marchc‘d ns ho liad an- 
uouncid, and in three dotes arrived unopposed on tlio hanks of the 
I'aetolus, he fore tho Pe roiaii cavaln could bo re‘c.tlled hen the) 
at last cumo up, tho newly raised Grctian hoi>e, assisted by tho 
pelt-ists, and Kinio of tho j onager and more 'tcliic hoplile'i, soon 
sttceecdcd in putting them to flight Many of the Permana -ntre 
drovnied in tho Pactolus, and their camp, conhnmng much booty 
and sovond camels, %\aa taken. 

Agcfikaus now jmshed his ravages up to the very gates of Fardis, 
tho rcsideiieo of Tissaphcriies But tho career of that liniid and 
trcnclicroita satrap was drawing to a close* Tho qupcn'mother, 
Piirj'vitia, who liad succeeded in regaining her mflnenco over 
Artaxerccs, caused an order to bo sent down from Sus.i for Ins exe- 
cution ; in pursuanco of winch he was seized m a hath nt Colossm, 
and lioiieadeiL Tithraustes, who had been iiitnisted with the txe- 
eution of tins order, succeeded Tiswphcnics in tho satrapy, and 
imraodiatoly reopened negotiations with Agesilnu" An nrmistico 
of SIX mouths was concluded; and meamvhilo Tithmustes, by n 
subsidy of 30 talents, induced Agcsilaus to movo out of lus satnpy 
into that of Pharnabaziis 

During this murch into Plirjgia Agcsilaus received n now com- 
mission from home, appointing him tlio lit*ad of tlio naval ns well 
as of tho land force — two conmiamls never before united in a single 
bp irkiii Do named hw brotlicr-in lav. Pis iinler, tommaiukr of 
the llftt Blit in tho following jtar (nc 301), whilst ho was 
preparing an expedition on a grand scale into tho inte nor of Asia 
hlinor, hu w.as suddenly recalled homo to avert tho dangers which 
threatened liw native counfrj 

Thejcalou*i\ nud ill-wiII with which the newlj acquired empire 
of tho Bjurtiiw w.is rcpirdid bj the other Grecian skitcs had not 
escaped tlo nolico of the Persians, and when Tithraustes sue- 
cerded to the u-itrapy of Tivapherots ho resolved to avail himself 
<*f this fethiig by exciting a war airairist Sp irU in tho heart of 
Greece itself tVith thw view he de-patched ono Tiniocratcs, a 
Blwh in. to tho lending Grecian cities which nppiartsl hoatilo to 
Sparta, carrying with lum n •■uai of SO tilc*its to bo (Lstnhuted 
amo ig tho chief m< n in each for tl e* piirpovi of hriagtng them 
over to tho views of Pers'n Timocmtes was fuuees.ifiil in Thebes, 
Connth, and Argos , but ho appears not to Lavo vi^-ted Athens. 

llostiiilies wc'c nt Hr-jt conSntd to Sn-arta and 1 htbe'> A qu.irrcl 
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ImTing arisen between the Opnntian Locnans and the Fkocums 
respecting a stop of border land, the former people appealed to the 
Thebans, who iu\ aded Fhocis The Fhocians on their side inrokcd 
the Old of the Lacedoimanians, who, elated with the prospcrons 
state of their adliirs in Asia, and morcoier desirous of avenging the 
ndronts they had received from the Thebans, readily hsten^ to 
the appeaL Lysander, who took an active part m promoting tlio 
war, was directed to attack the town of Haliartiis, and it was 
arranged that king Fansanias should join him on n fixed day under 
the walls of that town, with the mam body of the Lacedmmomans 
and their Feloponncsian allies 

Ifothmg could mote strikingly denote the altered state of feeling 
in Greece than the request for assistance which the Thebans, thus 
menaced, made to their ancient enemies and rivals the Athenians 
Nor were the Athenians backward in respondmg to the appeal 
Ti>sandcr arrived at Habartns before Fansanias Here, in a sally 
made by the citizens, opportunely supported by the unexpected 
arrival of a body of Thebans, the army of Lysandcr was rooted, and 
himself slam. His troops disbanded and dispersed themselves in 
the night tune Thus, when Fausamas at last (.amo up, ho found 
no army to umto with, and as an imposing Athenian forco had 
arrived, ho now, with tlie advice of Ins council, took Uio humiliating 
stop — always deemed a confession of infenonty— of requestmg a 
truco in order to bury the dead who had fallen in tlio preceding 
battle Even this, however, the Thebans would not gniit except 
on the condition that the Lneedmmonuns should immediately quit 
their temtoiy "With these terms Fausamas was forced to comply , 
and after duly mtemng tlio bodies of Lysandcr and lus f illcn com- 
rades, the Lacediomomans dejectedly pursued their homeward 
march. Fausamas, afraid to face the public indignation of the 
Spartans, took refuge in the temple of Athena Alca at Tcgca , and 
being condemned to death m his absence, only escaped that fate 
by remammg m tbe sauctnoiy He iras succeeded by lus son 
Agcsipohs 

The enemies of Sparta took fresh courage from this disaster to 
her arms Athens, Connth, and Argos now fanned with Tlithes 
a solemn alliance against her The league was soon joined by the 
Eubccans, the Acamamans, and otlier Grecian states In tlio 
spniig of 394 B c the allies assembled it Corinth, and the war, 
winch had been hitherto regarded as merely Boeotian, was now 
called the CoriXTiiiAX, by which name it is known m histosy 
This tlireatemng aspect of nfifiirs determined tho Ephon, to 
recall Agesilaus, os already related 

The allies i,cro soon in n condition to take Uic field intli a force 
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cf 2KOOO of wIio*n o*t'>-fonrth wcro AtUenhin, topclliP! 

witli a cors.dc’sMo bmly of liglit troops and ca\alr} Tl'e Lace* 
dxtooni'Hi'j Ind nUo icado tho lao^t acttro p'<pamlions In tbo 
I c.ghbotsrlioo'l of Coruitli a Inftle uns fought, in rrhich tho Laco- 
dirrao.i'ans g-iincd tho victory, ihongh thf ir nlhod troops vrcre put 
to tho rout Tins Intilc, called tho hattlu of Connth, svas fouglit 
in .Inly '{^ 1 1 . c. 

Agf ■'.latw, ivlio had relinquished mtli a heavy heart his projected 
osr«.ditioa into Afti, xras noiv on his homerraril march IJy tho 
p.ainii'B of rewards ho had pf rsnadeil the bravc-t and most cilicicnt 
foldi( rs in his mnj to accominnj Imn, amongst v horn were many 
of the Tea Thou- ind, with Xenophon at tlitir head TJio route of 
Ag(“ilnu3 was much the same ns tiio one formerly traversed by 
Xervis, and tho c-initla which accompanied the anny gave it somo* 
wh it of an oriental aspect. At Amphijiolis ho received the nens 
of the victory at Corinth ; hnl liis heart was so full of schemes 
ngainef IVrsia, that the feeling winch it awakened in his bosoui 
w.as rather ono of regret that so many Greeks had fallen, whoso 
united clTorts might have emancipated Asia Minor, than of joy at 
the* success of his countrymen Ilavang forced liis wnj through a 
dfsultorj' opposition oflered bj the Thes«alian cavalry, ho cros'cd 
Mount Othrjs, and marched unopposed tho rest of tho wnj through 
the strait •* of Thermopj lie to the frontiers of Phoeis and Bccotia Hi ro 
tho ciil tidings rinclu d him of the defeat nnu de-nth of his brother* 
in law, Pisander, in a great sea-fight off Cnidus m C ina (August 'iOi 
I c) Conon, with tho nssislaaco of Plmmabaziis, had succeeded 
in raising a pouerfal fleet, jnrtly Phrcnicinn and partly Grecian, 
with which ho either destroyed or captured more than half of llio 
Lnci'dremonian flci.t Agcsilaus, fearing tho impression winch such 
sad news might produce iii>on his men, gave out tliat the Lnec- 
drcmoiuaii fleet had giuned a victory, and, haling offered saenfleo 
ns if for a iictory, ho ordered an ndinnee. 

AgC'ilaus soon camo up with the confedemfo army, which had 
pr pared to oppo'^e him in tho plain ofCoronCa Tho Tlichans 
succeeded in driving in tho Orchomcniani, who formed tho left 
wing of the nnnj of Agesilars.nmlpenettuled ns fir as tho b-iggago 
in tho rear But on tho remainder of the lino Agi*silnus was vac* 
tonoiis, and the Thebans now saw the*m-'clvcs cut off from their 
coinp-inions, who had rctnntcd and taken up a jwsifion on Mount 
Holieon Facing about and forming in deep and compact onlor, 
tho Thebans soaght to njom tho main l>ody, hut flici were opi»=cd 
by AgesiJans and his troops Tho shock of tin. conflicting masses 
winch onsutd was one of the most temhlo recorded in the annals 
cf Grecian ivnrfare Tlio sluclds of tho foremost ranks wore 
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shattered, and their spears broken, so that daggers became the oa ’7 
available arm Agcsilans, who was m the front ranks, unequal bj 
lus size and strength to sustain so fnnons an onset; was flung do ni, 
trodden on, and covered with wounds , bnt the devoted courage of 
the 50 Spartans forming his body-guard rescued him from death 
The Thebans finally forced their way through, but not without 
severe loss The victory of Agesilans was not very dccuoivo, but 
the Thebans tacitly acknowledged their defeat by soliciting tho 
customary truce for the bunal of their dead 
Agesilans, on lus amval at Sparta, was received with tho most 
lively demonstrations of gratitude and esteem, and became hence- 
forward the sole director of Spartan policy 
Thus m less than two months the Laccd'cmomans had fought 
two battles on land, and one at sea; namely, those of Corinth, 
Coronea, and Cnidus But, though they had been victonons in tlio 
land engagements, they wero so httlo decisive ns to lead to no im- 
portant result, whilst their defeat at Cmdns produced tho most 
disostrans consequences It was followed by tho loss of nearly all 
their manbmo empire, even fister than they had acquired it after 
the battle of ^gospotami For as Conon and Pharn^Iwziis °ailcd 
with their viotonons fleet from island to island, and from port to 
port, their approach was everywhere tho signal for tho flight or 
expulsion of tho Spartan harmosis 
In the sprmg of tho following year (u c 303) Conon and Pharna 
bazns sailed to tho isthmus of (^nntb, then occupied as a central 
post by the allies Tho appearance of a Persian fleet m tho Saronic 
gulf was a strange sight to Grecian eyes, and one which miglit have 
served as a severe comment on tho effect of their suicidal wars 
Conon dexterously availed himself of tho hatred of PharnaKaziis 
towards Sparta to proouro a boon for his native citj. As tho'atnp 
was on tho point of proceeding homewards, Conon ohLiined leave 
to employ tho seamen m rebuilding tlio fortiflcations of Piraius a id 
tho long walls of Athena Phatnabazus also granted a largo muj 
for the same purpose, and Conon had tlins the glory of nppeanne, 
liko a second Themistoclcs, tho deliverer and restorer of his country 
Before tho end of antnmn tho walls wero rebuilt Having tliuj as 
it wero, founded Athens a second time, Conon sailed to tho islando 
to lay again tho foundations of an Athenian mantirao empire 
Dunng tho remainder of tlus and tho whole of Vie following year 
(b c 392) tho war was earned on m tho Connthian tomtotj 
Ono of tho most important events at this time was tho ilesfmetioa 
of a whole LacedTmoman mora, or battalion, by tho light-armed 
mercenaries of tho Athenian Iphicratcs For tho preceding ‘wo 
years Iplucintes had commanded n body of merccnarits, contist'sg 
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oTp I'ad been first o*pin>‘>d brConoa aft/ r robatldisg 

tilt wilU fifAtiitns. For tLis Ciixo Ip^'icratts introdi.ftti 

*• ms bail tactics sriuch fota na epoch tn the Grecian art 
O'* var II's object sr. s to combine ns far iia po^iiblo the p< enliar 
fwivantap s of the hoplib s mil IishMniteil troop? JIi substitutwl 
n It' t n corskt for the toat of null s.mi by the hoplib », niid less- 
ta'il the FiuthUsThiK he ron'brttl the li^ht jivtlm aed fhorls'wonl 
of the p* !ta.>ls n-ore cfilttive by Icn^rthemnj; them both oac-hnlf, 
Tilt St tro'ips fwi jirovtU aery tPttLve, Aftt r gnning strtnu 
victorit 1 h< Tt nturoti to ra ile a sally from Corinth, a*icl attached 
a luctdamo mn inora in flank and rear So nianj fell under the 
darts md firrons of the ptltm-ls tint the I.actd.mrnonnn captain 
cilkd a halt, and ordered the jonngcat and mott active of Ins hop- 
litts to ru-h forward and dr.vo off the assnilnnU But tht ir heavy 
nnii= rtudi re<l tin m quite untqnal to Each a mwle of fighting , nor 
did the liftCi.-d'cnioin in cavalry, which now came up, but vihich 
oeted with Viiy little vigour and counigi, prrxlucc nnj belter effect. 
At 1' nirth the Lacc-dicnonuno succteded in reaching nn eminence, 
wlitro th'v rndi ivourtd to mako n Htand, hat nt this moniiut 
Callias anaveil with Eonie Athenian lioplites from Corinth, whert- 
uivjn the nlre.id 5 dishe irtencd Lectdicnionians broke and fleil in 
cfiaftu.on, piimtn'd by the p lists, who committed such havoc 
cl a-.ng end killing some of them even m tho sea, that but rtrj 
few of tho whole body Euccctdcd in effecting fheir tscapt*. 

Tho mmtime war was pro-eented with vigour Thrasjbulus, 
and after l.ss death Ipincnite'-., were Euccessful upon tho cos si ol 
Asia !Minor. n.id made the Athenuns nemm ransti ns of the Ifclles- 
[laut Under Ihise circuirsilancea the Lacedirmoni uu re=olvcd to 
spare no efforts to regain Iht goo 1 will of the Periaas Antalendo?, 
tho Laceda:n.oni3n coaimandeT on the Asiatic coast, entered into 
negociat.ons with Txrihaius. who had sneetaded Tithrauhtes in the 
e-itrapy of louij, in onb r to linnz nlK.ut a general peace under tho 
nirdmtion o'* Per/.ia Condncml bj '1 irih i7U“, Autaleidas rtpjin d 
to tile Per'iin court, and prevuled on the Ptrsiaa rnonareh both 
to adopt lhe> pi it'\ and to dtcl're w-t agam»t tho=e who Ehould 
r- Jett it. Antak'd is mid 1 inl azes n Itira* d to tl e coasts of Assn 
flinnr, rot eulj sinned with theiO pn-tr'*, but pre." idfd with nn 
nmpk' force to cam th'ia info cs*cntioa In nddit.on to tho 
entire fit et of Pc rsi i, D.o ij-.tu of t'jrien-e lipd pi iccd 20 triremes 
nt IJiO f> mce of the I.ticeala moaians , rnd Art tic: Jos no v taJed 
with n large fl*et to the lielkspoat, where Iphscratfa mid the* 
A*heniaa? were fctill prcalouiuu it. The overwhelming forc-o cJ 
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Antalcidas, the largest that had been seen m the Hcllcepoct suico 
the battle of iEgospotami, rendered all resistance hopeless. The 
supplies of com from the Ensiue no longer found their ■way to 
Athens , and the Athenians, depressed at once both by -wliat Uiey 
felt and by what they anticipated, began to long for peace 
without the assistance of Athens it seemed hopeless for the other 
allies to straggle against Sparta, all Greece was mclincd to listen 
to an accommodation 

Under these circumstances deputies from the Grecian states 
were summoned to meet Tinbarus, who, after exhibiting to them 
tho rojal seal ofPcrsii, read to them tho followmg terms of a 
peace “ Kmg Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities m Asia and 
the islands of Clazomcnm and Cypms should belong to him Bo 
also thinks it just to leave all tho other Grecian cities, both small 
and great, independent — except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which aro to belong to Athens, ns of oliL Should any parties 
refuse to accept this peace, 1 will make war upon them, along with 
those who arc of the same mind, both by land and sea, with ships 
and with money ” All tho Grecian states accepted these terms 

This disgraceful peace, called tho Pevcs of Astvlcioas, was 
concluded m the year n c 387 By it Greece seemed prostrated at 
the feet of tho barbarians for its very terms, engraven on stono 
and set up m tho sanctuanes of Greece, rccogmscd tho Persian 
king as the arbiter of her dcstimes Although Athens cannot bo 
entirely exonerated from the blame of this transaction, tho chief 
guilt rests upon Sparta, whoso designs wero for deeper and moro 
hypocntical than they appeared Under tho specious pretext of 
securing tho mdcpcndenco of the Grecian cities, her only object 
was to break up tho confederacies under Athens and Thebes, and, 
with the assistance of Persia, to pave tho way for her own absolute 
donumon in Greece 

No sooner was the jicace of Antalcidas concluded than Sparta, 
directed by Agcsilaus, tho ever-activo enemy of Thebes, exerted all 
her power to weaken that city Sho began by proclaiming tho 
independence of tho vanous Boeotian cities, and by organizing in 
each a local ohgarcliy, adverse to Thebes and favonrablo to herself 
Laccdmmonian garnsons were placed in Orchomenns and Thcepiai, 
and Platma was restored in order to annoy and weaken ThebeS 
Shortly afterwards tho Lacedoemonians obtained posscfeion of 
Thebes itself by an act of sbameful treachery They had declarcil 
war against Olynthns, a town situated at the head of tho Tortimiic 
gulf, m the peninsula of tho Macedonian Chalcidicc, tho head of a 
powerful confederation, which included several of tho adjece.:! 
Grecian cities Tho Thebans had entered mto an alhanco with 
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Oljzithiis, and had forbidden any of their citizens to join the 
Lacediemonian army destined to act against it, but they ircre 
not strong enough to prevent its marching through their tcm- 
iory. Fbcehidas, ’vrho iras conducting a Lacedmmonian force 
against Olyuthus, halted on lus way through Boeotia not far 
from Thebes; where he was visited by Lcontiadcs, one of the 
polemarchs of the city, and two or three other leaders of the 
Lacediemoman party in Thebes. It happened that the fesfaval 
of the Thesmophona was on the point of bemg celebrated, during 
winch the Cadmca, or Theban Acropolis, was given up for the 
exclusive use of the women The opportumty seemed favour- 
able for a surprise, and Leontiades and Phcebidas concerted a 
plot to seize iL Whilst the festival was celebrating, Phcebidas 
pretended to resume lus march, but only made a cnrcnit round 
the city walls; whilst Leontiades, stealing out of the senate, 
mounted his horse, and, yoimng the Lacedaimomnn troops, con- 
ducted them towards the Gadmea It was a sultry summer s after- 
noon, so that the very streets were deserted , and Phcebidas, with- 
out encountering any opposition, seized the citadel and all the 
women m it, to serve as hostages for the quiet submission of the 
Thebans (B c 382; This treacherous act durmg a penod of pro- 
found peace awakened the hveliest mdignation throughout Greece 
Sparta herself could not venture to justify it openly, and Phcebidas 
was made the scape-goat of her affected displeasure. As a sort 
of atonement to the violated feehng of Greece, he was censured, 
bned, and disim^ed. But that this was a mere farce is evident 
from the fact of his subsequent restoration to command, and, 
however mdignant the Lacedsemomans affected to appear at the 
ai.t of Phcebidas, they took care to reap the fnuts of it by retainmg 
their garrison in the Cadmoi 

The once haughty Thebes was now enrolled a member of the 
Lacedsemoman alhance, and famished her contingent — the grateful 
offenng of the new Theban government — ^for the war wluch Sparta 
was prosecuting with redoubled vigour against Olyuthus This city 
was taken by the Lacedaimonians in b c 379 ; the Olynthian con- 
federacy was dissolved; the Grecian cities belonging to it were 
compelled to jom the Lacedtemonian alliance ; whilst the mantime 
towns of Macedonia were reduced under the domimon of Amyntas, 
the kmg of Macedon. 

The power of Sparta on land bad now attained its greatest height 
Her unpopulonty in Greece was commensurate with the extent of 
her harshly administered dominion She was leagued on all ades 
with the enemies of Grecian freedom — with the Persians, with 
Amyntas of Macedon, and with Dionysius of Syracuse But she 
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had no^ reached the tunuug-point of her fortunes, and her suc- 
cesses, which had been earned without scruple, were soon to be 
followed by misfortunes and disgrace The fir^ blow came iiom 
Thebes, where she had perpetrated her most signal injusbce 
That cily had been for three years in the hands of Leontiades 
and the Spartan party Snrmg this time great discontent had 
grown np among the resident citizens, and there was also the party 
of exasperated exiles, who had taken refuge at Athens Among 
these exiles was Felopidas, a young man of birth and fortune, who 
had already distmgmshed himself by his disinterested patnotism 
and ardent character He now took the lead in the plans formed 
for the hberation of his country, and was the heart and soul of 
the enterprise His warm and generons heart was irresistibly 
attracted by everything great and noble , and hence he was led to 
form a close and inhmate friendship with Epaminondns, who was 
several years older than himself and of a still loftier character 
Their fiiendship is said to have onginated m a campaign in which 
they served together, when, Felopidas havmg fallen m battle ap- 
parently dead, Epammondaa protected his body at the imminent risk 
of his own hfe Felopidas afterwards endeavonred to persuade 
Epaminondas to shore his nches with him , and when he did not 
succeed, ho resolved to hve on the same fmgol fare as his great 
fnend. A secret correspondence was opened with Ins friends at 
Thebes, tho chief of whom were Fhylhdas, secretary to the pole- 
maichs; and Charon. The dominant faction, besides the advantage 
of the actual possession of power, was supported by a garrison of 
1500 Lacedmmomans The enterprise, therefore, was one of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger In the execution of it Fbyllidns 
took a leading part It was arranged that he should give a supper 
to Archias and Fbihppus, the two polemarchs, and after they had 
partaken freely of wine the conspirators were to be introduced, dis- 
guised as women, and to complete their work by the assassination 
of the polemarchs On tho day before the banquet, Felopidas, with 
six other exiles, arrived at Thebes from Athens, and, straggliug 
through the gates towards dusk in the disguise of rustics and hunts- 
men, arrived safely at the house of Charon, where they remamed 
concealed till the appointed hour While the polemarchs were at 
table a messenger arrived from Athens with a letter for Archias, in 
which the whole plot was accurately detailed Tho messenger, in 
accordance with his instmctions, informed Arcluas that the letter 
related to matters of senous importance But the polemorch, com- 
pletely engrossed by the pleasures of the table, thrust the letter 
under the pillow of his couch, exclaiming, “ Senous matters to- 
morrow.” 
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The Lour of theu fate -was now npe The conspirators, disguised 
with veils, and in the ample folds of female attire, were ushered 
into the room. For men m the state of the revellers the deception 
was complete, but when they attempted to lift the veils from the 
women, &eir passion was rewarded by the mortal thrust of a dagger 
After thus slaymg the two polemarchs, the conspirators went to the 
house of Leontiades whom they also despatched 

The news of the revolution soon spread abroad Froclamafaons 
were issued annoxmcmg that Thebes was free, and calling upon all 
citizens who valued their hberiy to muster m the market-place. 
As soon as day daimed, and the citizens became aware that they 
were summoned to vindicate their liberty, their joy and enthusiasm 
were unbounded For the first time since the seizure of tlieir 
citadel they met m pnbhc assembly , the conspirators, bemg mtro- 
duced, were crowned by the pnests with wreaths, and thanked in 
the name of their country’s gods , whilst the assembly, with grate- 
ful acclamation, unanimously nominated Pelopidas, Charon, and 
Hlellou as the first restored Boeotarchs 

Meanwhile the remamder of the Theban emles, accompomed 
by a body of Atheman volunteers, assembled on the firontiers of 
Boeotia , and, at the first news of the success of the conspiracy, 
hastened to Thebes to complete the revolution The Thebans, 
under their new Bceotarchs, were already mounting to the assault 
of the Gadmea, when the Lacedsemomans capitulated, and were 
allowed to march out with the honours of war The Athenians 
formed on alhance with the Thebans, and declared war against 
Sparta. 

From tins tune must be dated the sera of a new pohtical combi- 
nation in Greece Atliens strained every nerve to organize a fresh 
confederacy. Thebes did not scruple to enrol herself as one of its 
earhest members The basis on which the confederacy was formed 
closely resembled that of Delos The cities composmg it were to 
be independent, and to send deputies to a congress at Athens, for 
the purpose of raismg a common fund for the support of a naval 
force Care was taken to bamsb all recollections connected with 
the former nnpopniant} of the Athenian empire The name of 
the tnbnte was no longer pharos, but syntaxis, or " contribution ” 
The confederacy, which ultimately numbered 70 cities, was chiefly 
orgamsed through the esertions of Gbabnas, and of Timctbeus the 
son of Gonon Nor were the Thebans less zealous, amongst whom the 
Spartan government had left a hvely feehng of antipathy The 
military force was put m tlie best trammg, and the famous “ Sacred 
Band ” was now for tho first time instituted. This band was a 
regiment of 300 hoplitcs It was supported at the pubhc evpcnsQ- 
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dnd kept constantly imder anns It \raa composed of young and 
chosen citizens of the best famibes^ and organized in snch a manner 
that each man had at bis side a dear and mtimate friend. Its 
special duty 'was the defence of the Cadmea 

The Thebans had altrays been excellent soldiers , hnt their good 
furtnne now gave them the greatest general that Greece had 
hitherto seen. Hpammondas, who now appears conspicnonsly in 
pnbhc life, deserves the repnfation not merely of a Theban but of 
a Grecian hero Sprung from a poor but ancient family, Epami- 
nondas posseissed all the best quahtics of his nation m^out that 
heavmess, either of body or of mmd, which characterized and de- 
teriorated the Theban people By the study of philosophy and by 
other intellectual pursmts his mmd was enlarged beyond the sphere 
of vulgar superstition, and emancipated from that timorous inter- 
pretation of nature which caused even some of the leadmg men of 
those days to behold a portent in the moat ordinary phenomenon 
A still rarer accomphshment for a Theban was that of eloquence, 
which he possessed m no ordmary degree These intellectual 
qnahties were matched with moral virtues worthy to consort 'with 
them Though doquent, he 'was discreet, though poor, he was 
neither avancious nor corrupt, though naturally firm and cou- 
rageous, he was averse to cruelty, violence, and bloodshed , though 
a patnot, he 'was a stranger to personal ambition, and scorned the 
httle arts by which popnlarity is too often courted Pelopidas, as 
we have already said, was his bosom fnend It was natural, there- 
fore, that, when Pelopidas was named Boeotarch, Bpaminondas 
slionld be prominently employed in organizmg the means of war , but 
it 'was not till some years later that his mihtary gemns shone forth 
in its fnU lustre 

The Spartans were resolved to avenge the repulse they had re- 
ceived , and m the summer of b c 378 Agesilaus marched with a 
large army into Boeotia He 'was unable, however, to effect any- 
thing decisive, and subsequent invasions were attended 'with the 
hke result The Athemans created a diversion in their fitvonr bj 
a maritime war, and thus for two years Boeotia was free from 
Spartan invasion. Thebes employed this time in extending her 
domimon over the neighbouring cities One of her most important 
successes dnrmg this period was the victory gamed by Pelopidas 
over a Lacedtemoman force near Tegyra, a village dependent upon 
OrchomenuB (b c 375) Pelopidas Imd 'with him only the Sacred 
Band and a small body of cavalry when he fell in 'with the Lacc- 
dsemomans, who were nearly twice as numerous He did not, how- 
ever, shrink from the conflict on this account , and when one of his 
men, running up to him, exclaimed, *' We are fallen into the midst 
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of the enemy," lie replied, “ Why bo, more than they into the mdst 
of ns In the battle irhich ensnedthe tvro Spartan commanders 
fcU at the first charge, and their men 'n’ere put to the rout So 
signal a mctoiy inspired the Thebans mth new confidence and 
vigonr, as it showed that Sparta was not invincible even in a pitched 
battle, and with the advantage of numbers on her side By the 
year 374 b c the Thebans had succeeded in expellmg the liacedse* 
momans from Bceotia, and revived the Boeotian confederacy They 
also destroyed the restored city of Platiea, and obhged its inhabit- 
ants once more to seek refuge at Athens 

The successes of the Thebans revived the jealousy and distrust of 
Athens Prompted by these feehngs, the Athenians opened nego- 
ciahons for a peace with Sparta, a resolution which was also 
adopted by the majority of the allies 

A congress was accordingly opened in Sparta in the ^rmg of 
371 B c The Athemans were represented by Oalhas and two 
other envoys , the Thebans by Epaminondas, then one of the pole- 
marebs. The terms of a peace were agreed upon, by which the 
independence of the vanous Grecian cities was to be recogmsed , 
and the Spartan harmosts and garrisons everywhere dismissed. 
Sparta ratified the treaty for herself and her alhes, but Athens 
took the oaths only for herself, and was followed separately by her 
alhes As Epanunondas refused to sign except in the name of 
the Boeotian confederation, Agesilans directed the name of the 
Thebans to be struck out of the treaty, and proclaimed them 
excluded from it. 

The peace concluded between Sparta, Athens, and their respec- 
tive alhes, was called the Peace of Galuias The result with 
regard to Thebes aud Sparta will appear in the following chapter 
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Ik poiBoance of tho treaty, the Lacedtemonians withdrew theb 
hannoats and gamsons, whilst the Athenians recalled their fleet 
from the Ionian sea Only one feeling prevailed at Bparta — a 
desire to crush Thebes This city was regarded os doomed to 
destruction , and it was not for a moment imagined that, single- 
handed, she would bo able to resist the might of Sparta At the 
bmo when the peace was concluded Cleombrotns happened to he 
in Fhocis at the bead of a Lacedicmonian army, and he now 
received orders to invade Bmotia without delay Tho Thebans, 
on tlieir side, were equally determined on resistance Tho two 
armies mot on the mcmoiublo plain of Leuciro, near Thespiss 
Tho forces on each side are not accurately known, but it seems 
probable that the Thebans were outnumbered by the Lacedosmo- 
nians Tho military gemus of Epaminondas, however, compen- 
sated any infenonty of numbers by novelty of tactics Up to this 
time Grecian battles bad been uniformly conducted by a general 
attack in line Epaminondas now first adopted the manoeuvre, 
used with such success by Napoleon m modem times, of concen- 
trating heavy masses on a given pomt of the enemy’s army Having 
formed Ins left wing into a dense colnmn of SO deep, so that its 
depth was greater than its front, he directed it against the Laccdis- 
moman right, contaming the best troops m their army, drawn up 
12 deep, and led by Cleombrotns in person. The shock was ter- 
rible Cleombrotns himself was mortally wounded m tho onset, 
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nnd >7101 difficulty earned off by his commdes Numbers of bis 
officers, as well as of bis men, were slam, and tbe whole wing was 
broken and dnven back to their camp The loss of the Thebans 
was small compared with that of the Lacediemomans Out of 700 
Spartans m the army of the latter, 400 had fallen , and their king 
also had been slam, an event which had not occurred smee the 
fatal day of Thermopylae 

The victoiy of Leuctra was gamed withm three weeks afler the 
ezclnsion of the Thebans from the peace of Callias The effect of 
it throughout Greece was elecinc^ II was everywhere felt that 
a new mihtary power had arisen — that the pre^ge of the old 
Spartan disciplme and tactics had departed Yet at Sparta itself^ 
though the reverse was the greatest that her arms had ever sns- 
tamed, the news of it was received with an assumption of mdif- 
ference charactenshc of the people The Ephors forbade the chorus 
of men, who were celebratmg m the theatre the festival of tbe 
Gymnopsedia, to be interrupted They contented themselves with 
durectmg the names of the slam to be commumcated to their rela- 
tives, and witli issumg nn order forbiddmg tbe women to wail and 
mourn Those whose friends had fallen appeared abroad on the 
morrow with joyful countenances, whilst the relatives of the sniv 
vivois seemed overwhelmed with gnef and shame 

Immediately after the battle tbe Thebans had sent to Jason of 
Fherffi m Thessaly to sohcit his aid against tbe Lacedeemomans 
This despot was one of the most remarkable men of the period. 
He was Tagus, or Generahssuno, of all Thessaly , and Macedoma 
was partially dependent on him He was a man of bonndles<< 
ambition, and meditated nothing less than extending his doimmon 
over the whole of Greece, for which his central situation seemed tc 
offer many facihties Upon receiving tbe mvitation of the Thebans, 
Jason immediately resolved to join them. When he arrived the 
Thebans were anxious that he should umte with them m an attack 
upon the Lacedtemoman camp , but Jason dissuaded them from 
the enterpnse, advising them not to drive the Lacedmmonians to 
despair, and oilknng his mediation Ho accordmgly succeeded in 
effecting a truce, which the Lacediemomans were allowed to 
depart from Boeotia unmolested 

Accordmg to Spartan custom, the survivors of a defeat were 
looked upon as degraded men, and subjected to the penalties of 
civil infamy No allowance was made for circumstances. But 
those who had fled at Leuctra were three hundred m number , an 
attempt to enforce agamst them the usual penalties imght prove 
not only inconvement, but even dangerous, and on the proposal 
of Agesilaus, they were, for this occasion only, suspended. The 
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Iocs of matenal power which Sparta snstoined by tho defeat waa 
great The ascendency she had hitherto enjoyed in parts north of 
tho Corinthian gulf fell &oin her at once, and was divided between 
Jason of PhferiB and the Thebans Jason was shortly afterwards 
assassinated His death was felt as a relief by Greece, and espe* 
cially by Thebes He was succeeded by his two brothers, Poly- 
phron and Folydorus , but they possessed neither his ability nor 
bis power 

The Athenians stood aloof from the contending parties Tliey 
had not received the news of the battle of Lenctra with any plea- 
sure, for they now dreaded Thebes more than Sparta But instead 
of helping the latter, they endeavoured to prevent either from 
obtainmg the supremacy in Greece, and for this purpose called 
upon the other states to form a new alliance npon the terms of the 
peace of Antalcidas Most of the Peloponnesian states joined this 
new league Thus even the Peloponnesian cities became in- 
dependent of Sparta But this was not all Hever did any state 
fall with greater rapidity She not only lost the dominion over 
states which she had exercised for centunes, but two new pohtical 
powers sprang up m the peuiasula, which threatened her own 
independence 

In the following year (nc 370) Epaminondas marched into 
Laconia, and threatened Sparta itself The city, which was wholly 
unfortified, was filled with confusion and alarm. The women, who 
bad never yet seen the face of an enemy, gave vent to their fears 
in waihng and lamentation. Agesiiaus, however, was undismayed, 
and saved the state by Ins vigilance and energy Ho repulsed tho 
cavalry of Epammondos as they advanced towards Sparta, and so 
vigorous were his measures of defence, that the Theban general 
abandoned all farther attempt upon the city, and proceeded south- 
wards as far as Helos and Gytbium on tue const, tho latter the 
port and arsenal of Sparta After laying waste with fire and 
sword the valley of the Eurotas, he rctruecd his steps to the fron- 
tiers of Arcadia. 

Epommondas now proceeded to carry out the two objects for 
which his march had been undertaken , namely, the consohdntion 
of the Arcadian confederation, and the estabhshment of the Mes- 
senians as on mdependent community In the prosecution of tho 
former of these designs the mutual jealousy of the various Arca- 
dian cities rendered it necessary that a new one should bo founded, 
which should be regarded as tlio capital of the confederation 
Consequently, a new city was built on tho banks of tho Hclisson. 
cidledMegalopohs, and peopled by tho inhabitants of forty distinct 
Arcadian townships Here a synod of deputies from tho towns 
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composing the confederation, called “ The Ten Thonsand,” \ras 
to meet penodically for the de^atch of business Epammondns 
nest proceeded to re-establish the Messeman state. The Messemans 
had formerly lired under a dynasty of their own kmgs , but for 
the last three centimes their land had been m the possession of 
the Lacedsemonians, and they had been fugitives upon the face 
of the earth The restoration of these exiles, dispersed m 
vanons Hellemc colomes, to their former rights, would plant a 
bitterly hostile neighbour on the very borders of Laconia Epami- 
nondas accordmgly opened commnmcations with them, and numbers 
of them docked to his standard dnnng his march mto Pelopon- 
nesus He now foimded the town of Messend Its citadel was 
placed on the snmmit of Monnt Ithome, which hod three centuries 
before been so bravely defended by &e Messemans against the 
Spartans The strength of its fortifications was long afterwards a 
subject of admiration. The temtory attached to the new city 
extended southwards to the Messeman gulf, and northwards to the 
borders of Arcadia, compnsmg some of the most fertile land in 
Feloponnesns 

So low had Sparta snnk, that she was fam to send envoys to 
beg the assistance of the Athenians This request was acceded 
to, and shortly afterwards an alliance was formed between tlie 
two states, in which Sparta waived all her claims to snpenonty 
and headship During the nest two years the Thebans contmned 
steadily to increase their power and influence m Greece, though no 
great battle was fought In b c 368 Felopidas conducted a Theban 
force mto Thessaly and Macedonia In Thessaly he compelled 
Alexander, who, by the murder of his two brotheis, had become 
despot of Fherse and Tagus of Thessaly, to relinquish his designs 
against the independence of Lanssa and other Thessahan cities, 
and to sohcit peace In Macedonia he formed an alhance with 
the regent Ptolemy and amongst the hostages given for the 
observance of this treaty was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas, 
afterwards the celebrated king of Macedon, who remamed for some 
years at Thebes 

In the following year Pclopidos and Ismenias proceeded on an 
embas^ to Persia Ever since the peace of Antalcidas the Great 
Hmg had become the recognised mediator between the states of 
Greece , and his fiat seemed indispensable to stamp the claims of 
(hat city which pretended to tne headship The recent achieve- 
ments of Thebes might entitle her to aspire to that position and 
at all events the alteratioiis which she had produced m the internal 
state of Greece, by the estabhshment of Megalopolis and Messen^ 
seemed to require for their stabilify the sanction of a Persian 
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rescnpt This iros obtained mthont difficnlfy, as Thebes was notr 
the strongest state in Greece , and it was evidenUj easier to eser^ 
Oise Persian ascendency there by her means, than through a weaker 
power The Persian rescnpt pronounced the mdependcnce oi 
ZUCessene and Amphipohs , the Athenians were directed to lay np 
their ships of war in ordinary , and Thebes was declared the head 
of Greece 

It was, m all probability, dnrmg a mission undertaken by Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenios, for the purpose of procunng the acknowledg* 
ment of the rescnpt m Thessaly and the northern ports of Greece, 
that they were seized and imprisoned by Alexander of Phene 
The Thebans immediately despatched an army of 8000 hopbtea 
and 600 cavalry to recover or avenge their favennte citizen 
Unfortnnately, however, they were no longer commanded by Epa* 
mmondas Their present conunondera were utterly mcompetent 
They were beaten and forced to retreat, and the army was m such 
danger from the active pursuit of the Thessalians and Athenians, 
that its destmction seemed inevitable Luckily, however, Epami- 
nondas was servmg as a hophte m the ranks By the unanimous 
voice of the troops he was now called to the command, and suc- 
ceeded in conducting the army safely back to Thebes Hero the 
nnsnccessMBoeotarchswere disgraced, Epominondaswas restored 
to the command, and placed at the head of a second Theban army 
destmed to attempt the release of Pelopidas Directed by his 
snpenor skill, the enterprise proved successful, and Pelopidas 
(n 0 3(j 7) returned in safety to Thebes 

In B c 364 Pelopidas again marched mto Thessaly against Alex- 
ander of Phene Strong complamts of the tyranny of that despot 
arrived at Thebes, and Pelopidas, who probably also bnmed to 
avenge bis private wrongs, prevailed upon the Thebans to send 
him mto Thessaly to punish the tyrant The battle was fought on 
the hills of Cynoscephalm , the troops of Alexander were routed , 
and Pelopidas, observing his hated enemy endeavourmg to rally 
them, was seized with such a transport of rage that, regardless of 
his duties as a general, he rushed impetaoat>ly forwards and chal- 
lenged him to smgle combat Alexander shrank back within tho 
ranks of his guards, followed impetuously by Pelopidas, who was 
soon slain, fightmg with desperate bia- ery Although tho army 
of Alexander was defeated with severo loss, the news of the death 
of Pelopidas depnved the Thebans and their Thessalian allies 
of all the joy which they would otherwise have felt nt thoir 
viotoiy 

hleoutime a war had been corned on between Elis and Arcadia, 
which hiul led to disumon among the Arcadians themselves. The 
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Mantmeans supported the Eleans, who were also assisted by the 
Spartans, whilst the rest of the Arcadians, and e^cially the 
Tegeans, favoured Thebes In nc. 362 Epaminondas marched 
into Peloponnesus to support the Theban party m Arcadia. 
The Spartans sent a poweiiul force to the assistance of the Man* 
tmeans, in whose temtoty the hostile armies met In the battle 
^hich ensued Epaminondas formed his Soeotian troops mto a 
column of estraordinaiy depth, with which he bore down all 
before them The Mantmeans and Lacedoimonians turned and 
fled, and the rest followed their example. The day was won, 
but Epanunondns, who fought m the foremost ranks, fell pierced 
with a mortal wound TTib fall occasioned such consternation 
among his troops, that, although the enemy were m full flight, 
they did not know how to use their advantage, and remained 
rooted to the spot Epammondas was corned off the field with 
the speor-head still fixed in his breast Havmg satisfied himself 
that his shield was safe, and that the victory nas gamed, he 
mqnired for loloidas and Daiphantns, whom he intended to sne* 
ceed him m the command Being informed that both were slam : 
“ Then,” he observed, “ you must make peace ” After this he 
ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn , when the gush of blood 
winch followed soon terminated his life. Thus died this truly 
great man , and never was there one whose title to that epithet 
has been less disputed Antiquity is unanimous m his praise, and 
some of the first men of Greece subsequently took him for their 
model IVith him the commanding influence of Thebes began 
and ended His lost advice was adopted, and peace was concluded 
probably before the Theban army qmtted Peloponnesus Its basis 
was n recogmbon of the status quo — to leave everything as it was, 
to acknowledge the Arcadian constitution and the mdependence of 
Messene Sparta alone refused to join it on account of the lost 
article, but she was not supported by her olhcs 
Agesilaus had hved to see the empire of Sparta extmgmshed by 
her hated mal Thus curiously bad the prophecy been fulfilled 
which warned Sparta of the evils awaiting her imder a “lame 
sovereignty ” But Agesilaus find not yet abandoned all hope , 
and he now directed his views towards the east as the quarter from 
which Spartan power might still be resuscitated At the age of 
SO the mdomitable old man proceeded with a force of 1000 hophtes 
to assist Tadios, king of Egypt, m his revolt against Persia He 
died at Gyrene on his return to Greece His body was emhalmod 
in wax, and splendidly buned in Sparta 
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Dionysiiis 'vras a ^vaim patron of literature, and \ras anrtons to 
gain distinction by his literary compositions In the midst of his 
political and nuhtaiy cares he devoted himself assiduonsly to 
poetry, and not only caused his poems to he pubhdy recited at the 
Olympic games, hut repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy 
at Athens In accordance vnth the same spirit we find liim se efan g 
the society of men distmgnished m hteiatnre and philosophy. 
Plato, who visited Sicily about the year 389 from a cunosity to see 
Mount Mtaa, was introduced to Dionysius by Dion. The high 
moral tone of Plato’s conversabon did not however prove so at- 
tracbve to Dionysius as it had done to Dion ; and the philosopher 
was not only disimssed with aversion and dislike, bnt even, it seems, 
through the machmabons of Dionysius, seized, bound, and sold for 
a slave m the island of .Sigma He was, however, repurchased by 
Anmeeris of Gyren4 and sent back to Athens 

DionyESUB died in B c 367, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
commonly called the younger Dionysius, who was about 25 years 
of age at the time of his father’s death. At first he hstened to the 
counsels of Dion, who had always enjoyed the reject and con- 
fidence of his father. At the advice of Dion he invited Plato to 
Syracuse, where the philosopher was received with the greatest 
honour. ]ffis illustrious pupil immediately began to take lessons m 
geometry, superfluous dishes disappeared from the royal table, 
and Dionysius even betrayed some qrmptoms of a wish to nubgate 
tile former rigours of the despotism But now the old courbers 
took the alarm. It was whispered to Dionysius that the whole was 
a deep-laid scheme on the part of Dion for the purpose of efieebng 
a revolubon and placing his own nephews on the throne * These 
acensabons had the desired effect on the nund of Dionysius, who 
shortly afterwards expelled Dion from Sicily Plato with difficulty 
ohtamed permission to return to Greece (n c 360). Dionysius now 
gave way to his vices without restiamt, and became an object of 
contempt to the Syracusans Dion saw that the tune had come 
for avongmg his own wrongs as well as those of his country' Gol- 
lectmg a small force, he sailed to Sicfly, and suddenly appeared 
before the gates of Syracuse during the absence of Dionysius on an 
expedition to the coasts of Italy. The inhabitants, filled with joy, 
welcomed Dion os their deliverer, and Dionysius on his return 
from Italy found himself compelled to qmt Syracuse (n c 356), 
leaving Dion undisputed master of the city, Q?he latter was now m 

• The elder Dionyr-as had married two wives at the same tune • one of 
these was a Loenan woman named Sons; the other, Anstomache, was a 
Ejrracnsan, and the sister of Cion. The yonuger Cionyiins was lids eldest 
eon hr Cons , hnt he also had childrer hr AnstomacUd. 
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a condition to cany ont oU those exalted notions of pohticol life 
Trhich ho had Eonght to instil into the mind of Sionysins Ho 
seems to have contemplated some pohtical changes , but his imme- 
diate and practical acts were tyranmcal, and were rendered si ill 
more unpopular by his overbearing manners His unpopularity 
contmned to increase, till at length one of his bosom fnends — tlie 
Atheman Callippns — seized the opportumty to monnt to power by 
bis murder, and caused him to be assassinated in his own honse 
This event took place m 353, abont three years after the expulsion 
of the Dionysian dynasty. Callippns contrived to retam the sove- 
reign power only a twelvemonth A penod of anarchy followed, 
dnrmg which Dionysins made himself master of the city by 
treachery, ahont n c 346 Dionysins, however, was not able to re- 
establish himself firmly m his former power Most of the other 
cities of Sicily had shaken off the yoke of Syiacnse, and were 
governed by petty despots Meantime the Carthaginians prepared 
to take advantage of the distracted condition of Sicily In the 
extremity of their snffermgs, several of the Syracusan exiles ap- 
pealed for aid to Conntb, their mother-city The application was 
granted, and Timoleon was appomted to command an expedition 
destined for the rehef of Syracuse 

Timoleon was distinguished for gentleness as well ns for conrage, 
but towards traitors and despots bis hatred was mtense He had 
once saved the life of his elder brother Timopbanes in battle at the 
imminent penl of his own , but when Timopbanes, avaihng himself 
of his sitnation as commander of the gamson m the Acrocormthns, 
endeavoured to enslave his conntiy, Timoleon did not hesitate to 
consent to his death Twice before bad Timoleon pleaded with 
his brother, beseeching him not to destroy the liberties of his 
country , but when Timopbanes turned a deaf ear to these appeals, 
Timoleon conmved at the action of his fnends, who pnt him to 
death, whilst he himself, bathed in a flood of tears, stood n little 
way odoof The great body of the citizens regarded the conduct 
of Timoleon with love and admiration In the nund of Timoleon, 
however, their approving verdict was far more than outweighed 
by the reproaches and execrations of his mother For many years 
nothing could prevail upon him to return to pubho bfe He hnned 
himself m the country far from the haunts of men, till a chance 
voice m the Cormthian assembly nominated him as the leader of 
the expedition against Dionysins 

Boused by the nature of the cause, and the exhortations of his 
fnends, Timoleon accepted the post thus offered to him. His sno- 
cess exceeded his hopes As soon os ho appeared before Syricuso, 
Dionysins, who appears to have abandoned all hope of nltimate 
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success, Eorrendcred the citadel into his hands, on condition of 
being allonred to depart m safety to Connth (u o 343). Dionyans 
passed the remainder of Ins bfe at Connth, irhere he is said to have 
displayed some remnants of his former Itmuy by the fastidious 
taste \rhich he showed in the choice of his viands, nngnents, dress, 
and fnrmture , vrliilst his literaiy mchnations mamfested themselves 
m teaching the public smgera and actors, and m opcmng a school 
for boys 

Timoleon also expelled the oQier tyrants from the Sicilian dties, 
and gamed a great victory over the Carthaginians at the nvcr 
Cnmesus (or Cnmissns) He restored a repnbhcan constitution to 
Svmcnse , and hia first pnbhc act was to destroy the impregnable 
fortifications of the citadel of Ortygia, the stronghold of the elder 
and the younger Dionysius All the rewards which Timoleon 
received for his great services were a house in Syracuse, and some 
landed property m the neighbourhood of the city He now sent 
for his family from Corinth, and became a Syracusan citizen. He 
contmued, however, to retain, though in a private station, the 
greatest influence in the state Durmg the latter part of his life, 
though he was totally depnved of sight yet when important afiairs 
were discussed m the assembly, it was customary to send for 
Timoleon, who was drawn m a car into the middle of the theatre 
amid the shouts and affectionate greetmgs of the assembled citi- 
zens TVhen the tumult of his reception had subsided he listened 
patiently to the debate The opmion which he pronounced was 
usually ratified by the vote of the assembly ; and he then left the 
theatre amidst the same cheers which had greeted his anivaL In 
this happy and honoured condition he breathed his last m n c 336, 
a few years after the battle of Cnmesus, He was splendidly in- 
terred at the pubhc cost, whilst the tears of the whole Syracusen 
population followed him to the grave. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

PHILIP OF hlACEDOH, B C 359-336 

The mtemol diEsensions of Greece produced Uieir natural fruits . 
and ire shall have now to relate the downfall of her independence 
and her subjugation by a foreign power This power was iVIace- 
doma, an obscure state to the north of Thessaly, hitlierto over- 
looked and despised, and considered as altogether barbarous, and 
without the pale of Grecian civilization But though the Ulace- 
donians were not Greeks, their sovcreigus claimed to be descended 
from an Hellenic race, namely, that of Temenns of Argos , and it 
13 said that Alexander I proved bis Argivo descent previously to 
contending at the Olympic games Perdiccas is commonly regarded 
as tlie founder of the monarchy , of the history of which, however, 
little IS known tiU the reign of Amyntas I , his fifth successor, 1 
who was contemporary with the Pisistratidoo at Athens Under t 
Amyntas, who submitted to the satrap Hegabyzus, Hacedoma be- 
came subject to Persia, and remained so till after the battle of 
Platma The reigns of the sncceeding sovereigns present little that 
IS remarkable, with the exception of that of Archelaus (b c 413) 
This monarch transferred his residence from .Sgai to Pella, which 
thus became the capital He entertamed many literary men at his 
court, such as Euripides, who ended his days at Fella Archelaus 
was assassmated in b c 399, and the crown devolved upon Amyn- , 
tas n , a representative of the ancient Ime Amyntas left three ) 
sons, the youngest being the celebrated Philip, of whom we have 
now to speak. 

It has been already mentioned that the youthful Philip was one 
of the hostages delivered fo the Thebans as security for the peace 
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effected by Felopidas His residence at Thebes gare him some 
tmctuie of Grecian philosophy and hteratnre, bnt the most im- 
portant lesson TThich he learned at that city \ras the art of ivar, 
vnth all the unproved tactics introdnced by Epaminondas Fhihp 
succeeded to the throne at the age of 23 (b g 359), and displayed 
at the beginning of his reign his estiaordinnTy energy and abihhes. 
&fter defeating the Illyrians he estabhshed a standing army, m 
which disciphne was preserved by the severest punishments Ho 
introdnced the far-famed Macedonian phalanx, which was 16 men 
deep, aimed with long projecting spears 
Phihp’s views were first turned towards the eastern frontiers of 
lus dominions, where his mterests clashed with those of the Athe- 
nians A few years before the Athemans had made vanous un- 
avaihng attempts to ohtam possession of Amphipohs, once the 
jewel of their empue, hut which they had never recovered since its 
capture by Brasidas m the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Its situation at the mouth of the Sttymon rendered it also valuable 
to Maccdoma, not only as a commercial port, bnt as openmg a 
passage mto Thrace The Oljnthians were likewise anxious to 
enrol Amphipohs as a member of their confederacy, and accordmgly 
proposed to the Athenians to form an alhance for the purpose of 
defending Amphipohs against their mutual enemy An alliance 
between these two powerful states would have proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle to Philip’s views and it was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent this coahtion Here we have the first 
instance of Phihp’s skill and dnpbcity m negotiation. By secretly 
promising the Athemans that he would put Amphipohs into their 
hands if they would give him possession of Fydna, he mdneed 
them to reject the overtures of the Olynthians , and by cedmg to 
the latter the town of Antliemus, he bought off their opposition 
He now laid siege to Amphipohs, which, being thus left unaided, 
fell into his hands (n c 338) He then forthwith marched agamst 
Fydna, which surrendered to him , but on the ground that it was 
not the Athenians who had put him m possession of this tou-n, he 
refused to give up Amphijiohs to them 
Philip bad now just reason to dread the enmity of the Athemans, 
and accordingly it was his policy to court the favour of the Olyn- 
thians, and to prevent them from renewing their negotiations with 
the Athenians In order to separate tlicm more effectually, he 
assisted the Olynthians in rccovenng Potidsea, which had formerly 
belonged to their confederacy, but was now m the hands of tlie 
Athenians. On the capture of the town he handed it over to the 
Olynthians Plutarch relates that the capture of Potidoia was oo- 
compamed with three other fortunate events in the life of Philip, 
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name’y, the pnzo gamed by hia chanot at the Olympic gomes, a 
victory of hiB general Parmemo over the lUynans, and the birth of 
Ins son Alexander These events happened m n c 35G 
Philip now crossed the Strymon, on the left bank of which lay 
Pangmus, a range of monntams abonndmg in gold-mmes Ho 
conquered the district, and founded there a new town called 
Philippi, on the site of the ancient Thracian town of Cremdes By 
unproved methods of working the mines he made them yield an 
annual revenue of 1000 talents, nearly 230,0001 
meanwhile Athens was engaged m a war with her allies, which 
has been called the Social War, and which was, perhaps, the rea> 
son why she was obliged to look qmetly on whilst Pbihp was thus 
aggrandizing himself at her expense This war broke out m 
B c 337 The chief causes of » seem to have been the contn* 
bntions levied upon the alhes by the Atheman generals The war 
lasted three years, and as Artoserxes, the Persian king, threatened 
to support the aUies with a fleet of 300 ships, the Atbemans were 
obliged to consent to a disadvantageous peace, which secured the 
independence of the more important alhes (b c 335) 

Another war, which had been raging diuing the same tune, 
tended stiU farther to exhaust the Grecian states, and thus pave 
the way for Philip's progress to the supremacy Tins was the 
Sacred War, which broke out between Thebes and Phocis m the 
same year as the Social 'War (n c 337) An ill-fechng bad long 
subsisted between those two countnes The Thebans now availed 
themselves of the mfluence wluch they possessed in the Amphicty- 
omc council to take vengeance upon &e Phocians, and accordingly 
induced this body to impose a heavy fine upon the latter people, 
because they liad cultivated a portion of the Oirrhamn plain, which 
had been consecrated to the Delphian god, and was to lie waste for 
ever The Phocians pleaded that the payment of the flne would 
mm them , but instead of listening to their remonstrances, the 
Amphictyons doubled the amount, and threatened, in case of their 
continued refusal, to reduce them to the condition of serfs Thus 
driven to desperabon, the Phocians resolved to c^plcto the eacn> 
lege with which they had been branded, bj seiHsg the very temple 
of Delplu itself The leader and connseUer of this entorpnso was 
Philomelas, who, with a force of no mo^a'thnn 2000 men, surpnsed 
and took Delphi At first, however, 'l/o carefully absiamed from 
touching the sacred treasure , but bemg hard pressed by the Thebans 
and their alhes, he threw off the scmplcs wluch ho had hitherto 
assumed, and announced that the sacred treasures should bo con- 
verted mto a fund for the payment of mercenaries. On the death 
of Philomelus, who fell in battle, the command was assumed by his 
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bro&er Onomorclins, who earned on the war with vigoar and suc- 
cess. Bnt he was checked in his career by Fhihp, who had pre- 
viously been extending his dominion over Thessaly, and who now 
assumed the character of a champion of the Belphic god, and made 
lus soldiers wear wreaths of lanrel plucked in the groves of Temp€. 
He penetrated into Thessaly, and encountered the Fhocians near 
the gulf of Fagasm In the battle which ensued, Onomaichus was 
slam, and bis army totally defeated (b c 352) This victoiy made 
Phihp master of Thessaly. He now directed his inarch southwards 
With the view of subdumg the Fhocians , but upon reaching Ther- 
fflopylas he found the pass guarded by a strong Atheman force, and 
was compelled, or considered it more prudent, to retreat 
After his return from Thessaly Fhihp’s views were directed 
towards Thrace and the Chersonese It was at this juncture that 
Demosthenes stepped forwards as the proclaimed opponent of 
Fhihp, and dehvered the first of those celebrated orations which &om 
their subject have been called " the Fhihppics ” This most famous 
of all the Grecian orators was bom in n c. 382-381 Havmg lost 
his father at the early age of seven, his guardians abused their 
trust, and defrauded him of the greater part of his paternal inhent- 
ance. This misfortnne, however, proved one of the causes which 
tended to make him an orator Demosthenes, os he advanced 
towards manhood, perceived with mdignation the conduct of his 
guardians, for whicli he resolved to make them answerable when 
the proper opportumty should arrive, hx nccusmg them himself. 
His first attempt to speak m pubhc proved a failure, and he retired 
fi:om the bema amidst the hootmgs and laughter of the citizens 
The more judimons and candid among his auditors perceived, how- 
ever, marks of gemns m lus speech, and rightly attnbuted his 
failure to timidity and want of due preparation Eunomus, an aged . 
citizen, who met him wandermg about the Firseus m a state of 
dejection at his ill success, bade him take courage and persevere. 
Demosthenes now withdrew awhile from pubhc life, and devoted 
himself persevenngly to remedy his defects They were such as 
might be lessened, if not removed, by practice, and consisted chiefiy 
of a weak voice, imperfect articulabon, and ungraceful and map* 
propnate action. He derived much assistance from Balyrus the 
actor, who exercised him in recitmg passages from Sophocles and 
Eunpides He studied the best rhetorical treatises and orations, 
and IS said tc have copied the work of Thucydides with his own 
hand no fewer than eight tunes He shut himself up for two or 
three months together m a subterranean chamber m order to prac- 
tise composition and declamation. His perseverance was crowned 
with success , and he who on the first attempt had descended &om 
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the bema amid the ndicule of the crowd, became at last the most 
perfect orator the world has ever seen 

Demosthenes had estabhshed himself as a pubhc speaker before 
the penod which we have now reached , but it is clyeflj in con- 
nexion with Fhihp that we are to view him as a statesman as well 
as an orator Phihp had shown his ambition by the conquest of 
Thessaly, and by the part he had taken m the Sacred War, and 
Demosthenes now began to regard bim as the enemy of the hbertics 
of Athens and of Greece In his first “ Phihppic ” Demosthenes 
tried to rouse his countrymen to energetic measures against this 
formidable enemy, but his wammgs and exhortations produced 
httle effect, for the Athenians were no longer distinguished by the 
same spirit of enterprise which had characterized them m the days 
of their supremacy No important step was taken to curb the 
growmg power of Philip , and it was the danger of Olynthus which 
first mduced the Athenians to prosecute the war with a little more 
energy In 3S0 n c, Philip having captured a town m Chalcidicd^ 
Olynthus began to tremble for her own safety, and sent envoys to 
Athens to crave assistance Olynthus was still at the head of thirty- 
two Greek towns, and the confederacy was a sort of counterpoise to 
the power of Philip It was on this occasion that Demosthenes de- 
livered his three Olynthaic orations, m which he warmly advocated 
on alhance with Olynthus 

Demosthenes was opposed by a strong party, with which Phocion 
commonly actccL Phocion is ono of the most singular and onginal 
characters in Grecian history Ho viewed the multitado and their 
afiairs with a scorn which he was at no pains to disgmso , receiving 
their anger with indifference, and their praises with contempt His 
known probity also gave him weight with the assembly Ho was 
the only statesmau of whom Demosthenes stood in awe; who was 
accustomed to say, when Phocion rose, "Here comes the pmner of 
my periods ” But Phocion’s desponding views, and bis mistrust of 
the Atheman people, made him on ill statesman at a penod which 
demanded the most active patnotism He doubtless injured his 
country by contnbutmg to check the more enlarged and patnotic 
views of Demosthenes, and though his own conduct was pure and 
dismtcrested, he nnmtentionally threw his weight on the side of 
those who, like Demades and others, were actuated by the baste*' 
motives This division of opinion rendered the opemtions of the 
Athenians for the aid of the Olynthians langmd and desultory 
Town after town of the confederacy fell before Philip , and in 347 
Olynthus itself was taken Tlie whole ot the Chalcidian peninsula 
thus became a Macedonian provmcc 

The prospects of Athens now became alanmng Her possessions 

s 2 
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in the OheiEonese \ 7 eTe threatened, as \rell as the freedom of the 
Greek toivns npon the Hellespont. The Athemans had supported 
thePhocians m the Sacred War, and -were thus at war -with Thehes 
In order to resist Phihp the attention of the Athemans ivas noir 
directed tourards a reconcihation \ 71 th Thebes, especially smce the 
treasures of Delphi irere nearly exhausted, and on the other hand 
the 'war 'was becoming eveiy year more and more burthensome to 
the Thebans Nor did it seem improbable that a peace might be 
concluded not only between those two cities, but among the Grecian 
states generally It seems to have been t^s aspect of afGiirs that 
induced Fhihp to make several mdirect overtures to the Athenians 
in the summer of n c 317. In spite of subsidies from Delphi the 
war had been very onerous to them, and they received these ad- 
vances 'with joy, and eventually agreed to the terms of a peace. 
Havmg thus gamed over the Athemans, Fhihp inarched tlnough 
Thermopyla, and entered Fhoms, which surrendered nncondihou- 
ally at hiB approach He then occupied Delphi, where he assembled 
the Ampbicfyons to pronounce sentence upon those who had been 
concerned in the sacrilege committed there The council decreed 
that all the cities of Fhocis, except Abie, should be destroyed, and 
their inhabitants scattered into villages contaimng not more than 
fifty houses each. Sparta was deprived of her share m the Ampbic- 
tyomc pnvdeges, the two votes in the council possessed by the 
Fhocians were transferred to the kings ofhlacedoma, and Fhihp 
'was to share 'with the Thebans and Thessalians the honour of pre- 
siding at the Fythian games (n c 346) 

The result of the Sacred 'War rendered Macedon the leadmg state 
in Greece Fhihp at once acquned by it mihiury glory, a reputation 
for piety, and an accession of power His ambitious designs 'were 
now too plam to be mistaken. The eyes of the blmdest among the 
Athenians were at last opened; the promoters of the peace which 
had been concluded -with Fhihp meurred the hatred and suspicion 
of the people; whilst on the other hand Demosthenes rose higher 
than ever m pubhc favour. 

Fhihp was now busy 'with preparations for tho 'vast projects which 
he contemplated, and which embraced an attack upon the Athenian 
colomes, as well as upon tho Fersian empire For this purpose he 
had organized a considerable naval force as wcU as on army, and 
m the spring of 342 n c he set out on an expcdihon against Thrace. 
Ehs progress soon appeared to menace the GhersoneSe and the 
Athenian possessions m that quarter; and at length the Atheman 
troops under Diopithcs came mt 0 actual collision 'with the Mace- 
donians In the follo'wmg year Fhihp began to attack the Gre^ 
cities north of the Hellespont He first besieged and captured 
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Selymbna on the Propontis, and then tamed his arms a'onnst 
Pennthus and Byzantium This roused the Athemans to°moro 
vigorous action "War \7aa formally declared against PhiLp, and a 
fleet equipped for the immediate rehef of Byzantium Philip was 
forced to raise the siege not only of that town, hut of Permthus 
also, and finally to evacuate the Chersonesus altogetlier Por these 
av.cepfable services the grateful Byzontians erected a colossal statue 
in honour of Athens 

After this check Phihp undertook an expedition against the 
Thracians , but meantime his partisans procured for him an oppor- 
tumiy of marching again mto the veiy heart of Greece 

Amphissa, a Locnan town, having been declared by the Ampluc* 
tyomo council guilty of sacnlege, Phihp was appointed by tho 
council os their general to inflict punishment on tho mhabitants of 
the guilty town Accordingly he marched southwards early in 
B c 338 , but instead of proceedmg m tho direchon of Amplussa, ho 
suddenly seized Elatea, the chief town in tho eastern part of Phocis, 
thus showing clearly enough that his real design was against 
Boeotia and Attica Inteihgence of tius event reached Athens at 
night, and caused extraordinary alarm In tho foUowmg morning 
Demosthenes pressed upon the assembly the necessity for makmg 
the most vigoroaa preparations for defence, and especially recom- 
mended them to send an embas^ to Thebesv m order to persuado 
the Thebans to mute with them against the common enemy 

Tho details of the war that followed are exceedmgly obscure 
Phihp appears to have again opened negotiahons with the Thebans, 
which failed , and wo then find the combmed Theban and Athenian 
armies marching out to meet the Macedonians The decisive battle 
was fought on tho 7th of August, in tho plam of Cbaironea in 
Boeotia, near the frontier of Pbocis fn c 338) In tho Macedoman 
army was Phihp's son, the youthful Alexander, who was intrusted 
with tho command of one of the wings , and it was a charge made 
by liim on the Theban sacred band that decided tho fortmio of tho 
day The sacred band was cut to pieces, without flinching from 
the ground which it occupied, and tho remainder of tho eombined 
army was completely rented. Demosthenes who was serving as a 
foot-soldier in tho Athenian ranks, has been absurdly reproached 
witli cowardice because ho participated in the general flight 

The battle of Chaironca crushed tho hberhes of Greece, and 
made it in rcahiya provmce of the Macedoman monarchy To 
Athens herself tho blow was almost as fatal ns tint ofiEgospotomi 
But tho manner m winch Philip used his victory excited umvcrsal 
surpnse Ho dismissed tho Athenian prisoners without ransom, 
and voluntarily oiTored a peace on terms more advantageous than 
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the Athenians themselves vronld have ventnred to propose Pluhp, 
mdeed, seems to have regarded Athens mth a sort of love and 
reflect, as the centre of art and refinement, for his treatment of the 
Thebans ires very different, and marked by great harshness and 
sevenly. They ■were compeUed to recall their exiles, m whose 
hands the government was placed, whilst a Macedoman gamson 
was established m the Cadmea 

A congress of the Grecian states was now summoned at Cormth, 
in which war was declared against Persia, and Phihp was appomted 
generahssimo of the expedition. 

In the spring of n c 336 Philip sent some forces mto Asia, under 
the command of Attains; Farmenio, and Amyntas, which were 
designed to engage the Greek cities of Asia in the expedition. But 
before qmttmg Macedonia, Fhihp determmed to provide for the 
safety of his dommions by celebratmg the mamage of his daughter 
ivith Alexander of Epirus It was solemnized at Mgse, the ancient 
capital of Macedonia, with much pomp, mcludmg banquets, and 
musical and theatncal entertainments. The day after the nuptials 
was dedicated to theatncal entertainments The festival was 
opened with a procession of the images of the twelve Olympian 
deities, with which was associated that of Phihp himself. The 
monarch took part m the procession, dressed m white robes, and 
crowned with a chaplet 'Whilst thus proceedmg through the city, 
a youth suddenly rushed out of the crowd, and, dmwmg a long 
sword which he had concealed under his clothes, plunged it mto 
Philip's side, who fell dead upon the ^ot. The assasam was pur- 
sued by some of the royal guards, and, havmg stumbled m his flight, 
was despatched before he could reach the place where horses had 
been provided for his escape His name was Fausanias He was a 
youth of noble birth, and we are told that his motive for takmg 
Philip’s life was that the kmg had refused to pumsh an outrage 
which Attains had committed against him. 

Thus fell Phihp of Macedon m the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign and forty-seventh of his age (n c 336) "When we reflect 
upon his achievements, and how, p^ly by pohcy and partly by 
arms, he converted bis ongmally poor and distracted longdom mto 
the mistress of Greece, we must acknowledge him to have been an 
extraordinaiy, if not a great man, m the better sense of that term 
His views and his ambifaon were certainly as large as those of his 
son Alexander, but he was prevented by a premature death fium 
canymg them out, nor would Alexander himself have been able 
to perform his great achievements had not Phihp handed down to 
him aU the means and instruments which they required. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ATiEXAKSEB THE OBEAT. B C. 336-323. 

Alexandeb, at the tune of liia father's death, tns m his trrentiEth 
year, having been bom m n c 356 His early education was cn- 
imsted to Leonidas, a kinsman of his mother, a man of severe and 
paimmonions chataoter, who trained him with Spartan simplicity 
and hardihood ; whilst Lysimachns, a sort of nndcr-govemor, early 
inspired the young pnnee with ambitious notions, by teaching him 
to love and emulate the heroes of the Iliad Accordmg to the 
traditions of his family, the blood of Achilles octually ran in the 
veins of Alexander ,* and Lysimachns nourished the fcclmg wlucli 
that circumstance was calculated to awaken by givmg him tho 
name of that hero, whilst he called Philip Peleus, and himself 
Phoenix But the most strikmg feature in Alexander s education 
was, that ho had Anstotle for his teacher, and that thus the greatest 
conqueror of the material world received the instructions of him 
who has exercised the most extensive empire over the human in- 
tellect It was probably at about the age of thirteen that ho first 
received the lessons of Anstotle, and they can hordly have con- 
tmned more than three years, for Alexander soon left the schools 
for the employments of active life At the age of sixteen wo find 
him regent of Macedoma durmg Philip's absence, and at eighteen 
wo have seen him filhng a prominent mihtoiy post at tlio battle of 
Cbaironca 

On succeeding to the throne Alexander announced his mtenhon 
of prosecutmg his father's expedibon into Asia , but it was first 

* nis mother Olympias was the daughter of ^eoptolcmns, king of Epiius) 
who claimed descent &om Fynhns, the son of Achdles 
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necessary for him to settle the alFairs of Greece, xrbere the news or 
Fhihp s ossassmatioii, and the accession of so yonng a prmce, had 
excited in several states a hope of shalong off the Macedonian yoke 
Athens was the centre of these movements Demosthenes, although 
in mourning for the recent loss of an only daughter, now came 
abroad dressed m white, and crowned with a chaplet, m which 
atttre he was seen sacrificing at one of the puhhc altars He also 
moved a decree that Fhihp’s death should he celebrated by apuhhc 
thanksgivmg, and that rehgions honours should be paid to the 
memory of Fausamas At the same tune he made vigorous pre* 
parations for action. He despatched envoys to the prmcipal 
Grecian states for the purpose of mcitmg them against Macedon 
Sparta, and the whole Feloponnesns, with the exception of Megalo- 
polis and Messema, seemed mclmed to shake off their comprOsory 
alliance Hven the Thebans rose against the do mina nt ohgarchy, 
although the Gadmea was m the hands of the Macedomans 
The activity of Alexander disconcerted nil these movements 
Havmg marched through Thessaly, he assembled the Amphicfyomc 
council at Thermopylaa, who conferred upon him the command 
with which they had mvested his father dnrmg the Sacred TYar. 
He then advanced rapidly upon Thebes, and thus prevented the 
meditated revolution. The Athenians sent ambassadors to depre- 
cate his wrath, who were graciously accepted. He then convened 
a general congress at Gormth, where he was appomted general- 
issimo for the Persian war m place of his father Most of the 
philosophers and persons of note near Gormth came to congratulate 
him on this occasion, bnt Diogenes of Smopi^ who was then hvmg 
in one of the suburbs of Gormth, did not make his appearance. 
Alexander therefore resolved to pay a visit to the eccentnc cynic, 
whom he foimd boskmg in the sun. On the approach of Alexander 
with a numerous retinue, Diogenes raised himself up a little, and 
the monarch afiably mquired how he could serve him? “By 
standmg out of my snnshme,” replied the churlish philosopher. 
Alexander was struck with surprise at a behaviour to which he was 
BO little accustomed , but whilst his courtiers were ndicuhng the 
manners of the cynic, he turned to them and said, “ TYere I not 
Alexander, I shordd like to be Diogenes " 

The result of the Gongress might be considered a settlement of 
the affairs of Greece. Alexander then returned to Macedoma m 
the hope of being able to begm ins Persian expedition in the spimg 
of n c. 335 , but reports of disturbances among the Thracians and 
TnbaUians diverted his attention to that quarter. He therefore 
crossed Mount Hmmus (the Balkan') and marched mto tho territory 
of the TnbalUans, defeated their forces, and pursued them to the 
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JOanabe, which ha CTossed. After acquiring a large booty ho 
regained the banka of the Oannbef and thence marched against 
the lUynana and Tatdantions, whom he speedily reduced to 
obedience. 

Curing Alesander'a absence on these espeditions no tidings were 
heard of him for a considerable time, and a report of his death was 
imdnstnously spread m Southern Greece The Thebans rose and 
besieged the mkcedonian garrison m the Cadmea, at the same time 
inyitmg other states to declare their mdependence Demosthenes 
was active m aidmg the movement. He peisnaded the Athenians 
to famish the Thebans with subsidies, and to assure them of their 
support and alhance But the rapidity of Alexander agam crushed 
the insuirecbon in the hud. Before the Thebans discovered that 
the report of his death was false he had already arrived at On- 
chestus in Boeotia Alexander was w illin g to afford them an oppor- 
tumty for repentance, and marched dowly to the foot of the Cad- 
mea But the leaders of the insurrection, hehevmg themselves 
irretrievably compromised, rephed with taunts to Alexanders 
proposals for peace, and excited the people to the most desperato 
resistance An engagement was prematurely brought on by one of 
the generals of Alexander, m which some of the Haccdoman troops 
were pnt to the rout , but Alexander, conung up with the phaHme, 
whilst the Thebans were m the disorder of pursmt, drove them back 
in turn and entered the gates along with them, when a fearful 
massacre ensued, committed pnncipally by the Thracians in 
Alexander's service Six thousand Thebans are said to have been 
slam, and thirty thousand were made prisoners The doom of the 
conquered city was referred to the aUies, who decreed her destme- 
tion. The grounds of the verdict bear the impress of a fymnmcnl 
hypocrisy They rested on the conduct of the Thebans during the 
Persian war, on their treatment of Flatma, and on their enmity to 
Athens The inhabitants were sold os slaves, and all the houses, 
except that of Pmdar, were levelled with the ground The GidmCa 
was preserved to be occupied by a Macedonian garrison. Thebes 
seems to have been thus harshly treated as an example to the rest 
of Greece, for towards the other states, which were now eager to 
make their excuses and submission, Alexander showed much for- 
bearance and lemty The conduct of the Athenians exhibits them 
deeply sunk in degradation 'When they heard of the chastisement 
inflicted upon Thebes, they immediately voted, on the motion of 
Demosthenes, that ambassadors should he sent to congratulate 
Alexander on his safe return from bis northern expeditions, and on 
his recent success Alexander in reply wrote a letter, demandmg 
that eight or ten of the leading Atbeman orators should bo de- 
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livered np to him At the head of the hat was Demosthenes In 
this dilemma, Fhocion, who did not wish to speak npon snch a 
question, was loudly called npon by the people for his opimon , 
when he rose and said that the persons whom Alexander demanded 
had brought the state mto snch a misemble phght that they de- 
served to be surrendered, and that for his own part he should be 
very happy to die for the commonwealth At the same time he 
advised them to try the effect of mtercession with Alexander , and 
it was at last only by his own personal apphcation to that monarch, 
with whom he was a great favourite, that the orators were spared. 
Accordmg to another account, however, the wrath of Alexander 
was appeased by the orator Demades^ who received &om the 
Athemons a reward of five talents for his services It was at this 
time that Alexander is said to have sent a present of 100 talents to 
Fhocion. But Fhocion ai^ed the persons who brought the money 
— " "Why ho shonld bo selected for such a bounty?” “ Because,” 
they rephed, “ Alexander considers yon the only just and honest 
man.” “ Then,” said Fhocion, “ let him snffer me to be what I 
seem, and to retam that character ” And when the enveys went 
to his house and beheld the firngahiy with which he hved, they 
perceived that the man who refused snch a gift was wealthier than 
he who offered li 

Havmg thus put the affairs of Greece on a satisfactory footmg, 
Alexander marched for the Hellespont m the sprmg of b o 334, 
leavmg Antipater regent of Macedoma m his absence, with a force 
cf 12,000 foot and 1500 horse. Alexander’s own army consisted 
of only about 30,000 foot and 5000 horse Of the infantry about 
12,000 were Macedomans, and these composed the pith of the cele- 
brated Macedoman phalanx. Such was the force with which he 
proposed to attack the immense but lU-cemented empire of Fersia, 
which, like the empires of Turkey or Austna m modem times, con- 
sisted of vanons nations and races with different rehgions and man- 
ners, and speaking different languages, the only bond of union 
bemg the dommant mihtary power of the mhng nation, which itself 
formed only a small numerical portion of the empire The remote 
provinees, like those of Asia Mmor, were administered by satraps 
and mihtary governors who enjoyed an almost mdependent au- 
thority Before Alexander departed he distnbnted most of the 
crown property among his fiiends, and when Ferdiccas asked him 
what he had reserved for himself ho rephed, ” My hopes ” 

A maroh of sixteen days brought Alexander to Sestos, where 
a large ficet and a number of transports had been collected for 
the embarkation of his army. He steered with his own hand 
the vessel m which he sailed towards the very spot where the 
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Achsans nrere said to have landed wlien proceeding to tho Trojan 
war. He -mis, na we have said, a great admirer of Homer, a copy 
of whose works he always earned with him, and on landmg on the 
Asiatic coast he made it his fast hnsmess to visit tho plain of Troy. 
He then proceeded to Sigenm, where he crowned with a garland 
the pillar said to mark the tamnlns of his mythical ancestor 
Achilles, and, according to enstom, ran ronnd it naked with his 
friends 

Alexander then marched northwards along the coast of the 
Froponhs The satraps of Lydia and Ionia, together with other 
Persian generals, were encamped on the nver Ghanlcus, with a 
force of 20,000 Greek mercenanes, and ahont an egnal number of 
native cavalry, with which they prepared to dispute the passage 
of the nver A Bhodian, named Hemnon, had the chief command. 
The veteran general Farmemo advised Alexander to delay the 
attack till the followmg monung, to which he rephed, that it 
would he a had omen at the heginning of his expedibon, if, after 
passmg the Hellespont, he should he stopped hy a paltry stream 
Thereupon he directed his cavalry to cross the nver, and followed 
himself at the head of the phalanx The passage, however, was by 
no means easy The stream was in many ports so deep as to he 
hardly fordable and the opposite bank was steep and rugged 
The cavalry had great difOculfy m niamtaimng their ground till 
Alexander came up to their rehef He immediately charged mto 
the thickest of the fray, and exposed himself so much that his life 
was often m imimnent danger, and on one occasion was saved only 
hy the interposition of his friend Ghtus Havmg routed the Per- 
sians, he next attacked the Greek mercenanes, 2000 of whom were 
made prisoners, and the rest nearly all cut to pieces. In this 
engagement he killed two Persian officers with his own hand 

Alexander now marched southwards towards Sardis, which sur- 
rendered before he come witlun sight of its walls Havmg left a 
garrison in that city, he arrived after a four days' march beforo 
Hphesns, which likewise capitulated on his approach hlagnesin, 
Tralles, and Miletus next fell mto his bands, the last after a short 
sieg^ Haheamassus made more resistance It was ohhged to bo 
regularly approached , but at length Memnon, finding it no longer 
tenable, set fire to it in the mght, and crossed over to Cos 
Alexander caused it to bo razed to the ground, and pursued Ins 
march along the southern coast of Asia Minor, with tho view of 
seizing those towns which might afibrd shelter to a Peraian fleet. 
The winter was now approaching, and Alexander sent a coji'mler- 
able part of his army under Parmenio into winteiMjunrteis at Sanli i. 
He also sent back to Macedoma such officers and soldiers ns hiul 
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beta recently mamed, on condition that they should return in the 
spring ivith -what reinforcements they could raise; and mth the 
same view he despatched on officer to reermt in the Peloponnesus 
Meanwhile he himsdf with a chosen body proceeded along the 
coasts of Lycia and Famphyha, havmg instructed Farmemo to 
rejom him in Fhiygia in the spring, with the mam body. After he 
liad crossed the ]^nthus most of the Lycian towns tendered their 
submission. On the borders of Lycia and Famphyha, Mount Ghmas, 
a branch of the Taurus range, runs abmpfly into the sea, leavmg 
only a narrow passage at its foot, which is ircqnently overdowed. 
This was the case at the time of Alexander's approach He there- 
fore sent his mam body by a long and difficult road across the 
mountains to Ferg^, hut he himself who loved danger for its own 
sake, proceeded with a chosen band along the shore, wadmg 
through water that was hreast-h^h for neatly a whole day Then 
foremg his way northwards through the barbarous tribes which 
inhabited the mountains of Fisidia, he encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Gordinm m Fhiygia Here he was rejomed by Farmemo 
and 1^ the new levies from Greece Gordinm had been the capital 
of the early Phrygian kings, and m it was preserved with super- 
stitioua veneration the chariot or waggon m which the celebrated 
Midas, the son of Gordins, together vnth his parents, had entered 
the town, and m conformity vnth an oracle had been elevated to 
the monarchy An ancient prophecy promised the sovereignty of 
Asia to him who should untie the knot of bark which fastened the 
yoke of the waggon to the pole Alexander repaired to the Acro- 
pohs, where the waggon was preserved, to attempt this adventure. 
IVhether he undid the knot by drawmg ont a peg, or cut it through 
with his sword, is a matter of doubt; but that he had fulfilled the 
prediction was placed beyond dispute that very mght by a great 
storm of thunder and hghtnmg 

In the sprmg of 333 Alexander pursued his march eastwards, 
and on amvmg at Ancyra received the sabmissioa of the Faphla- 
gonians Ho then advanced through Cappadocia without resist- 
ance , and foremg his way through the passes of Mount Taurus 
(the Pylse Cthaie), he descended into the plains of Gilicia Hence 
he pushed on rapidly to Tarsus, which he found abandoned by the 
enemy. TThilst still heated with the march Alexander plunged 
into the clear but cold stream of the Gydniis> which runs by the 
towru The result was a fever, which soon became so violent as 
to threaten his life An Acornanian physician, named Philip, who 
accompanied him, presenbed a remedy, but at the same time 
Alexander received a letter informmg him that Fhihp had been 
bribed by Danus, the Persian kmg, to poison him. Ho had, bow- 
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ever, too mncli confidence m the trnsly Philip to believe the nccu* 
sation, and handed bun the letter whilst he dianh tho dran<'ht 
Either the medicine, or Alesander'a yonthfol constitution, nt length 
triumphed over tho disorder After remauung some tune at Tarsus, 
he contmued his match along the coast to hlallus, where he first 
received certain tidings of the great Persian army, commanded by 
Sanns in person It is said to have consisted of 600,000 fighting 
men, besides all that tram of attendants which nsnally accompanied 
the march of a Persian monarch Alexander found Danns en- 
camped near Issns on tho right bank of the little nver Pinarus 
The Persian kmg could hardly have been caught m a more 
unfiivoumble position, since the narrow and rugged plam bctuccn 
Mount Amanus and the sea afibrded no scopo for the evolutions 
of largo bodies, and thus entirely deprived him of the advantage 
of his numerical superiority Alexander occupied tho pass be- 
tween Syria and Cihcia at midmght, and at daybreak began to 
descend into the plam of the Pinams, ordermg his troops to deploy 
into hne ns the ground expanded, and thus to arrive m battle-army 
before the Persians Danus had thrown 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry across tho nver, to check the advance of tho Macedonians , 
whilst on the nght bank were drawn up lus choicest Persian troops 
to the number of 60,000, together with 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
who formed the centre, and on whom he chiefiy relied These, it 
appears, were all that tho breadth of the plam allowed to bo dmwn 
up m hue The remainder of the vast host were posted m separate 
bodies m the farther parts of the plam, and were unable to tako 
any share m the combat Danus placed himself m the centre of 
the hne m a magnificent state chanot The banks of tho Pinarns 
were m many ports steep, and where they were level Danus had 
caused them to be mtrenched. As Alexander advanced, the Per- 
sian cavalry which had been thrown across the nver were recalled , 
but the 20,000 infantry had been dnven mto the mountains, where 
Alexander held them m check with a small body of horse Tlio 
left wing of the Hacedomans, under the command of Parmenio, 
was ordered to keep near the sea. to prevent bemg outflanked 
Tho nght wing was led by Alexander m person, who rushed im- 
petuously mto the water, and was soon engaged m closo combat 
with the Persians The latter wero immediately routed , but what 
chiefly decided the fortune of tho day was tho timidity of Danns 
himself, who, on beholding the defeat of his left wing, immediately 
took to flight Hia example was followed by his whole army 
One hundred thousand Persians ate sand to have been left upon the 
field On reachmg the hilla Danns threw osido his royal robes^ 
his bow and shield, and, mountmg a fleet courser, was soon out 
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of xcacli of pnrsmt. The Feman camp became the spoil of the 
Macedomacs; bat the tent of Danns, together \nth his chanot, 
robes, and arms, ^vas reserved for Alexander himself It was now 
that the Macedoman kmg first had ocular proof of the natnre of 
Eastern rojalty One compartment of the tent of Danus had been 
fitted np as a bath, which steamed with the richest odours ; whilst 
another presented a magnificent pavihon, contauung a table nchly 
qiread for the banqnet of Danns But from an adjommg tent 
issued the wail of fbmale voices, where Sisygambis the mother, 
and Statlra the wife of Banns, were lamentmg the supposed death 
of the Persian monarch. Alexander sent to assure them of his 
safely, and ordered them to be treated with the most dehcate and 
re^ectM attention 

Such was the memorable battle of Issus, fought in l^ovember, 
B c 333 A large treasure which Farmemo was sent forward with 
a detachment to seize, fell info the hands of the Macedomans at 
Damascus Another favourable result of the victory was that it 
suppressed some attempts at revolt from the Macedonian power, 
which, with the support of Persia, had been manifested m Greece. 
But, m order to put a complete stop to all such intngnes, which 
chiefiy depended on the assistance of a Persian fieet, Alexander 
resolved to seize Phoenicia and Egyph and thus to strike at the 
root of the Persian mantune power 

Meanwhile, Danus, attended by a body of only 4000 fugitives, 
had crossed the Euphrates at Thapsitcus Before he had set out 
from Babylon the whole forces of the empire bad been summoned , 
but he had not thought it worth while to wait for what he deemed 
a merdy usdess encumbrance , and the more distant levies, which 
comprised some of the best troops of the empire, were still hasten- 
ing towards Babylon In a short time, therefore, he would be at 
the head of a still more numerous host than that which had fought 
at Issus , yet he thought it safer to open negotiations with Alex- 
ander than to trust to the chance of arms. IVith this view he sent 
a letter to Alexander, who was now at Moiilthns m Fhoemcia, pro- 
posing to become his fncnd and ally, but Alexander rejected all 
his overtures, and told him that he must in future be addressed 
not in the language of an equal, but of a subject 

As Alexander advanced southwards, all the towns of Fhoemcia 
hastened to open their gates ; the inhabitants of Sidon even hailed 
liim os their dehverer. Tyre, also, sent to tender her submission ; 
but coupled with reservations by no means acceptable to a youth- 
ful conqueror in the full tide of success Alexander affected to 
receive their offer as an unconditional surrender, and told them 
that he would visit their city and offer sacrifices to Melcart, a 
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Tynan deity, wlio was considered os identical witli the Grccmn 
Hercnles This bronglit the matter to an issue The Tynans now 
informed Iiun that they could not admit any foreigners within 
their walls, and that, if he wished to sacnfico to Melcart, ho 
would find another and more ancient shnne m Old Tyre, on the 
mainland Alexander indignantly dismissed the Tynan nmhas- 
sadors, and annonnced his intention of laymg siege to their 
city The Tynans probably deemed it impregnable It was by 
nature a place of great strength, and hod been rendered still 
stronger by art The island on which it stood was half a mile 
distant from the mainland, and thocgh the channel was shallow 
near the coasts it deepened to three fathoms near the island The 
shores of the island were rocky and precipitons, and the walls rose 
&om the chfis to the height of 150 feet m sohd masonry As 
Alexander possessed no ships, the only method by which he could 
approach the town was by constmcbng a canseway, the matenals 
for which were collected from the forests of Lioanns and the nuns 
of Old Tyre After overcommg many difficulties the mole was at 
length pushed to the foot of the waUs, and os soon os Alexander 
had efibeted a practicable breach, ha ordered a general assault 
both by land and sea The breach was stormed under the imme- 
diate inspection of Alexander himself, and though the Tynans 
made a desperate resistance, they were at length overpowered, 
when the city became one wide scene of mdiscnminatc carnage 
and plunder The siege had lasted seven months, and the Hacc- 
domans were so exasperated by the difficulties and dangers they 
had imdcrgone that they granted no quarter Eight thousand of 
the citizens are said to have been massacred, and the remamder, 
with the exception of the kmg and some of the prmcipal men, who 
had token refuge in the temple of Melcart, were sold into slavery 
to the number of 30,000 Tyro was token in the month of July 
in 332 

^Vhilst Alexander was engaged in the siege of Tyre, Danus made 
liim further and more advantageous proposals Ho now oficred 
10,000 talents as the ransom of his family, together with all the 
provinces west of the Euphrates, and his daughter Borsind in mam- 
age, as the conditions of a peace When these ofiets were submitted 
to tbo council, Parmenio was not unnaturally struck with their 
magnificence, and observed, that were ho Alexander ho would 
accept them “And so would I,” rephed the kmg, “were I Par- 
memo ” Hanus, therefore, prepared himself for a desperate resist- 
ance 

After the fell of Tyre, Alexander marched with his army towards 
Egypt; whilst his Host proceeded along the coast Ghiza, a strong 
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fortress on the sea-shore, obstinately held ont, and delayed his pro- 
gress throe or four months After the capture of this city Alex- 
ander met his Heet at Pelusium, and ordered it to sail up the Nile 
as far as Memphis, rrhither he himself marched ■with his army 
across the desert. He coneiLated the affection of the Egyptians 
by the respect ■with which he treated their national sapershtions, 
whilst the Persians by on opposite Ime of conduct had incurred 
their deadliest hatred. He then sailed down the western branch of 
the Nile, and at its month traced the plan of the new city of 
Alexandnn, which for many centnnes contmned to be not only tho 
grand emporium of Europe, Africa, and India, but also the pimcipal 
centre of mtellectual life Bemg now on the confines of Libya, 
Alexander resolved to ■visit the celebrated oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) 
Ammon, which lay m the bosom of the Libyan mldemess The 
conqueror was received by the pnests with all the honours of sacred 
pomp He consulted the oracle m secret, and is said never to have 
disclosed the answer which he received , though that it was an 
answer that contented him appeared from the magnificence of the 
offermgs which he made to the god Some say that Ammon sainted 
him as the son of Zens 

Alexander returned to Phmmcia m the ^ring of 331. He then 
directed his march through Samana, and amved at Thapsacus on 
tho Euphrates about the end of August After crossmg the 
nver he struck to the north-east through a fertile and well-supphed 
country On his march he ivas told that Danus was posted inth 
an immense force on the left bank of the Tigris , but on amvmg 
at that river he found nobody to dispute his passage. He then 
proceeded southwards along its banks, and after four days' march 
fell in ■with a few squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry. Prom some of 
these who were made prisoners Alexander learned that Danus was 
encamped ■with his host on one of the extenrive plains between the 
Tigris and tho mountains of Kurdistan, near a ■village called Ghin- 
gamela (the Camel’s House) The to^wn of Arb^o, after which the 
battle that ensued is commonly named, lay at about twenty miles 
distance, and there Danes had deposited his baggage and treasure 
That monarch had been easily persuaded that his farmer defeat 
was owing solely to the nature of the ground, and, therefore, ho 
now selected a ■wide plam for on engagement, where there was 
abundant room for his mulritudraous infimtiy, and for the evolutions 
of ins horsemen and charioteers. Alexander, after givmg his army 
a few days’ rest, set ont to meet the enemy soon after midnight, in 
order that he might come up ■with them about daybreak On 
oscendmg some sand-hills the whole array of the Persians suddenly 
burst upon the view of the Macedonian^ at the distance of three or 
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four milea Danusi as usual, occupied the centre^ surrounded by 
hia body-guard and chosen troops. In front of tbo royal position 
were ranged the war-chanots and elephants, and on either side the 
Greek mercenanes, to the number, it is said, of 50,000 Alexander 
spent the first day m surveying tho ground and preparing for the 
attack he also addressed lus troops, pointing out to them that the 
pnze of vietorr -would not bo a mere province, but the dominion oi 
all Asia Yet so great was the tranqnilbty with which he contem- 
plated the result; that at daybreak on the following morning, when 
the oiBcers came to receive his final mstmctions, they found him in 
a deep slumber Bis army, which consisted only of 10,000 foot and 
7000 horse, was drawn np in tho order which ho usnilly observed, 
namely, -with the phalanx in the centre in six divisions, and the 
Macedonian cavalry on tho right, where Alexander himself took 
his station The Persians, fearful of bemg surprised, had stood 
under arms the whole night, so that the morning found them ex 
hausted and dispinted Some of them, however, fought with con, 
siderable bravery , hut when Alexander had succeeded in breaking 
their line by an impetuons charge. Banns mounted a fiect horse 
and took to flight, as atlssns, though the fortune of tho day was yet 
far from having been decided At length, however, tho rout 
became general Wliilst dayhght lasted Alexander pursned the 
Uying enemy as far as the banks of the Lyons, or Greater 7nh, 
where thousands of the Persians perished in the attempt to pass tho 
nver After resting his men a few hours Alexander continued tho 
pursuit at midnight in the hope of overtaking Banns at Arbcla. 
The Persian monarch, however, had continued his flight without 
stopping , but tho whole of the royal baggage and treasure wrs 
ciptured. 

Finding any farther pursuit of Darius hopeless, Alexander now 
directed his march towards Babylon At a little distance from tho 
city the greater part of the population came out to meet him, 
he^ed by their priests and magistrates, tendering their submission 
and beanng with them magnificent presents Alexander then 
made his tnnmpbant entry intoBabylon, riding in a chariot at the 
head of his army The streets were strewed with flowers, incense 
smoked on either hand on silver altars, and the pnests celebrated 
his entry -with hymns Nor was this a mere display of a com- 
pulsory obedience Under the Persian sway tho Chaldaian religion 
had been oppressed and pcrscouted , the temple of Bolus had been 
destroyed and still lay m ruins, and both pnests and people conse- 
quently rejoiced at the downfall of a dvnastj from winch they bad 
suffered so much -wrong Alexander observed htre the same politic 
conduct which he had adopted in Egypt, Ho caused tho ruined 
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temples to te restored, and proposed to offer personaUy, but under 
the direction of the priests, a sacrifice to Belns Alcsandei contem* 
plated making Babylon the capital of Ins futnrc empire His army 
was rewarded with a large donative from the Persian treasury ;^and 
after bemg allowed to indulge for some time in the luxury of 
Babylon, was agam put in motion, towards the middle of November, 
for Susa It was there that the Persian treasures were chiefly accu- 
mulated, and Alexander had despatched one of his generals to take 
possession of the city immediately after the battle of Arbelo. It was 
Gurrendered without a blow by the satmp Abnlites 'the treasure 
found there amounted to 40,000 talents m gold and silver bulhon, 
and 9000 in gold Danes But among all these nches the interest of 
the Greeks must have been excited m a hvcly manner by the dis- 
covery of the spoils earned off from Greece by Xerxes Among 
them were the bronze statues of Harmodius and Anstogiton, wluch 
Alexander now sent back to Athens, and which were long after- 
wards preserved in the Geramicus 
At Susa Alexander received reinforcements of about 15,000 men 
from Greece He then directed lus march south-eastwards towards 
Persepohs His road lay through the mountamous territory of the 
IBuans, who refused him a passage unless he paid the usual tnbute 
which they were in the habit of extorting even from the Persian 
kings But Alexander routed them with great slaughter He then 
advanced rapidly to Persepohs, whose magnificent mins still attest 
Its ancient splendour It was the real capital of the Persian kmgs, 
though they generally resided at Busa during the winter, and at 
Ecbattlna m summer The treasure found there exceeded that 
both of Babylon and Susa, and is said to have amounted to 120,000 
talents, or nearly 30,000,0001 sterhng It was here that Alexander 
IS related to have committed an act of senseless folly, by firing with 
his own hand the ancient and magnificent palace of tlie Persian 
kmgs , of which the most chontable version is that ho committed 
the act when heated with wine at the insbgation of Thais, an 
Atheman courtezan. By some writers, however, the story is alto- 
gether disbehcved, and the real destraction of Persepohs referred 
to the Mahommedon epoch. TVhilst at Persepohs, Alexander 
visited the tomb of Gyms, the founder of the Persian monarchy, 
which was situated at a httle distance, at a city called Pasargadas 
Thus m between three and four years after crossmg the Helles- 
pont Alexander had established himself on the Persian throne 
But Danus was not yet in his power. After the battle of Arbcla 
that monarch had fled to Ecbattlna. It was not till about four 
months after the battle of Arbelo, and consequently early in 330, 
that Alexander quitted Persepohs to resume the pursuit of Danus, 
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On approaching Ecbatiliia he learned that the Persian monarch 
had already fled mth the httle army which still adhered to him. 
Alexander, with his mam body, then pnrsncd Danas through 3Io(hn 
by forced marches, and reached Bhagaj, a distance of three hundred 
miles from Echattlna, m eleven days Such was the npichty of 
tlie march that many men and horses died of fatigue At Hlngai 
he heard that Danns had already passed tlie defile called the 
“ Caspian Gates,” Icadmg mto the Bactnon provmces . and, as that 
pass was fifty nules distant; urgent pursnit was evidently useless 
He therefore allowed his troops five days’ rest, and then resumed 
his march. Soon after passing the Gates he learned that Danas 
had been seized and loaded with chains by his own satrap Bessus, 
who entertamed the desigmof establishmg himself m Bactna ns an 
independent sovereign. This mtclligence stimulated Alexander to 
make still further liaste with part of his cavalry and a chosen body 
of foot On the fourth day he succeeded m ovcrtakmg the fugitives 
■with his cavalry, having been obhged to leave the infantry behind, 
with directions to follow more at leisure The enemy, who did 
not know his real strength, were struck with consternation at his 
appearance, and fled precipitately Bessns and his adherents now 
endeavoured to persuade Danns to fly with them, and provided a 
fleet horse for that purpose But the Pctsuin monarch, who bad 
already experienced the generosity of Alexander m the treatment 
of his captive tiunily, preferred to fall into his hands, whereupon 
the conspirators mortally wounded him m the clinnot in which they 
kept him confined, and then took to flight Danus expired before 
Alexander could come up, who threw his own cloak over the body 
Ho then ordered him to he magmficently bnned m the tomb of ins 
ancestors, and provided for the flttmg education of Ins children. 

The next three years were empli^ed by Aleimnder m subduing 
Hyrcama, Drangiana, Bactna, and Sogdiana, and the other north- 
ern provmces of the Peisian empire In these distant regions he 
founded several cities, one of which m Ana, called after him 
(Alexandria Anonim), is stni, under the name of Herat, one of the 
chief cities m central Asia. Alexander’s stay m Prophthasia, the 
capital of Diungiana, was signahzed by a supposed conspiracy 
against his life, formed by Philotas, the son of Faimcmo Alox- 
ander had long entertamed suspicions of Plulutas. But the im- 
mediate subject of accusation against him was that ho had not 
revealed a conspiracy which was reported to bo formmg against 
Alexander’s hfe, and which he had deemed too contcmptiblo to 
notice He -was consequently suspected of bemg implicated in it , 
and on being put to the torture he not only confessed his own 
guilt m his agonies, hut also implicotcd his father Philotas wiij 
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exeonted, and on order vras sent to 'Ec'batS.na, -wliere Parmenio then 
xves, directing that veteran general to be put to death A letter, 
purporting to be from his son, rras handed to him , and rrliilst the 
old man rras engaged in readmg it, Folydomus, his intimate fhend, 
together inth some others of Alexander's pnncipal officers, fell 
upon and slew him His head was earned to Alexander 

Meantime Bessns had assumed tlie royal digmty in Bactna , but 
upon Alexander’s approach he fled across the Oxus into Sogdiona 
Early in the summer of 329 Alexander followed him across the 
Oxus , and shortly afterwards Bessns was betrayed by two of his 
own officers into the hands of Alexander. Bessns was earned to 
Zana^a, the capital of Bactna, where he was brought before a 
Persian court, and put to death m a cruel and barbarous manner 

Alexander even crossed the nver Jaxartes (Sir), and defeated 
the Scythians Sogdiana alone of the northern provinces otfered 
any senous resistance to his arms Accordmgly m 328 he agam 
crossed the Oxns He divided his army mto five bodies, ordermg 
them to scour the conntiy in different du-ections With the troops 
under his own command he marched against the fortress called the 
Sogdian Bock, seated on an isolated hfil, so precipitous as to be 
deemed maccessible, and so well snpphed with provisions as to 
defy a blockade The summons to surrender was treated with 
dension by the commander, who inquired whether the Mace* 
domans had wmgs? But a small body of Mneedomans having 
succeeded m scalmg some heights which overhung the fortress, 
the gamson became so alarmed that they immediately surrendered. 
To this place a Bactnan named Ox 3 rBrtes, an adherent of Bessns, 
had sent his daughters for safety. One of them, named Boxana, was 
of snipassing beauty, and Alexander made her the partner of his 
throne (n c 328). 

At Blaracanda (now Samarcand) he appomted his friend Chtus 
satrap of Bactna On the eve of the partmg of the two ihends 
Alexander celebrated a festival in honour of the Dioscun (Castor 
and Pollux), though the day was sacred to Dionjsus (Bacchus) 
The banquet was attended by several parasites and bteraiy 
flatterers, who magmfied the praises of Alexander with extravagant 
and nauseous fiatteiy Chtus, whom wine had released from all 
prudent reserve, sternly rebuked their fulsome adulation ; and, as 
the conversation turned on the comparative merits of the exploits 
of Alexander and Ins father Philip, he did not hesitate to prefer the 
exploits of the latter. He reminded Alexander of his former ser* 
vices, and, stretching forth his baud, exclaimed, “It was this hand, 
Alexander, which saved your life at the battle of the Graiiicns 1 ” 
The king, who was also flushed with wine, was so enraged by these 
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remarlcB, that he roshcd at Chtna with the intention of killing him 
on the spot, but he was held back by bis friends, whilst Chtus was 
at the same time hnined out of the room Alexander, however, 
was no sooner released than, snatchmg a spear, ho spring to the 
door, and meeting Chtus, who was rotiimmg m equal fury to braic 
his anger, ran him through the body But when the deed was 
done ho was seized with repentance and remorse Ho flung hmi- 
seh' on his couch and remomed for three whole days in an agony o> 
grief, refosmg all sustenance, and cnllmg on the names of Chtns 
and of his sister Lamed, who had been his nurse It ivas not till 
his bodily strength began to fell through protracted abstinence that 
ho at last became more composed, and eonsented to listen to the 
consolations of his fnends, and the words of tho sootIis.iycr3, who 
ascribed the murder of Chtus to a temporary iiunzy with which 
Dionysus had visited him as a punishment for neglcctmg tho ccle* 
hratiou of his feshvah 

After reducing Sogdiana, Alexander returned into Bactna m 
327, and began to prepare for his projected expedition mto Iniha 
IVlulst he was thus employed, a plot was formed against bis hfo 
by the royal pages; mcited by Hermolans, one of their number 
who hod been pumsbed with stripes for onticipatmg tbo king 
dnrmg a hnntmg party in slaymg a wild boar Hcrmolaus and his 
associates, among whom was Calhstbencs, a pupil of Aristotle, were 
first tortured, and then put to death It seems certain that a con* 
spiracy existed, but no less certam that the growing pride and 
haughtmess of Alexander were gradually ohenatiug from limi tho 
hearts of his followers 

Alexander did not leave Bactna till late m tho spnng He 
crossed tho Indus by a bndgo of boats neat Taxiln, tho present 
AUoeIc, where tho mer is about 1000 feet broad, and very deep 
Ho now found himself in tho distnct at present called tho Penj-ub 
ipi the Five Biven) Taxiles, the sovereign of tho distnct, at once 
surrendered Toxila, his capital, and jomed tho Macedoman forcu 
with 5000 men Hence Alexander proceeded with httio resistance 
to tho river Hydaspes (BeAui or Jelum) On tho opposite bank, 
Porus, a powerful Indian kmg, prepared to disputo his progress 
with a numerous and woll-appomted force Alexander, howoicr, 
by a skilful stratagem conveyed his army safely ncro’s tho nver 
An obstmate battle then ensued. In the army of Porus were many 
elephants, tho sight and smell of which frightened the horscs of 
Alexander s cavalry But these unwieldy animals ultimately proved 
as dangerous to tho Indians os to tho Greeks , for when driven 
into a narrow ^aco they became unmanageable, and created great 
confusion m tho ranks of Porus By a few vigorous charges the 
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Indians ^ore completely routed, with the loss of 12,000 slain and 
9000 prisoners Among the latter was Poms himself, who was con- 
ducted mto the presence of Alexander The coniuge which he 
had displayed in the battle had excited the admiration of the 
Macedonian king Mounted on an enormons elephant, he retreated 
leisurely when the day was lost, and long rejected cveiy sommons 
to snrrender ; till at length, orercome by thu^ and fahgne, he per- 
mitted himself to be taken. Even in this situation Poms stQl 
retained his majestic beonng, the effect of which was mcreosed by 
the extraordmary height of his statnre On Alexander's mqnumg 
how he wished to be treated, he rephed, “lake akmg" “And 
have yon no other request?” asked Alexander “No," answered 
Poms , “everything is comprehended in the word kmg " Strack by 
his magnanimity, Alexander not only restored bnn to his domimons, 
but also considerably enlarged them ; seekmg by these means to 
retam him as an obedient and faithful vassal 

Alexander rested a month on the banks of the Hydaspes, where 
he celebrated his victoiy by games and sacnffces, and founded two 
towns, one of which he named Niciea, and the other Bucephhla, m 
honour of his gallant charger Bucephalus, which is said to have 
died there He then overran the whole of the Penj4b, as far os 
the Hyphasis {GJiarra), its southern boundary Upon reaching this 
river, the army, worn out by fatigues and dangers, positively re- 
fused to proceed any farther, although Alexander passionately 
desired to attach a monarch still more powerful than Poms, whose 
dommions lay beyond the Hyphasis All his attempts to mduce 
his soldiers to proceed proving ineffectual, he returned to the Hy- 
daspes, when he ordered part of his army to descend the nver on 
its opposite banks , whilst he himself, at the head of 8000 men, 
embarked on board a fleet of about 2000 vessels, which he had 
ordered to be prepared with the view of sailmg down the Indus to 
its mouth 

Tho army began to move in November 327 The navigation 
lasted several months, but was accomplished without any serious 
opposition, except from the tnbe of tho hlalh, who are conjectured 
to have occupied the site of the present Mooltan At the forming 
of their town the life of Alexander was exposed to mmunent danger 
He was tho first to scale the walls of the citadel, and was followed 
by four officers , but before a fifth man could mount, the ladder 
broke, and Alexander was left exposed on the wall to the missiles 
of the enemy. Leapmg down into the citadel among the enemy, 
he placed his back to the wall, where he succeeded m keepmg the 
enemy at bay, and slew two of their chiefs who had ventured within 
reach of his sword But an arrow which pierced his corslet brought 
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him to the ground, fainting with loss of blood Two of his followers, 
who had jumped down after him, now stood over and dofended 
him, till at length, more soldiers haring scaled the walls and 
opened one of the gates, suffleunt numbers poured in not onlj to 
rescue their monarch, but to capture the citadel , when eveiy living 
being within the place was put to the sw ord Upon arm ing at tbo 
mouth of the Indus, Kearchua with the Beet was directed to cvpioro 
the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, with the view of tatablishing a maritime communi- 
cation between India and Persia Akxandor himself proceeded 
with his army, in the autumn of 326, through the burning deserts 
ofGedrosia towards Poiscpolis, marching himself on foot, and 
sharing the privations and fatigues of the meanest soldier In 
these regions the very atmosphere seems to bo composed of a fine 
dust, which, on the slightest wind, penetrates into tbo mouth and 
nose, whilst the soil affords no firm footing to the traveller, Tho 
march through this inhospitable region lasted CO days, during which 
numbers of the soldiers perished from fatigue or disease At length 
they emerged into tho fertile province of Cnrmanin IVhdat in this 
country Alexander was rejoined byXcirchus, who hail arrived 
with his fleet at Harmozia (jOrmtiz ) , bnt who subsequently prose- 
cuted his voyage to the head of the Persian Gulf 
Upon reaching Susa (n a 325) Alexander allowed his soldiers to 
repose from their fatigues, and amuied them with a senes of brilliant 
festivities It was here that he adopted various measures with tho 
view of consolidating his empire One of tbo most important was 
lo form the Greeks and Persians into one people by means of inter- 
marriages Ho himself celebrated his nuptuils with Shuiro, tho 
oldest daughter of Darius, and bestowed tho hand of her sister, 
Drypetis, on Hephtestion Other marriages were made between 
Alexander’s officers and Asiatic women, to tho number, it is said, 
of about a hundred , whilst no fewer than 10,000 of tho common 
soldiers followed their example and took native wives As another 
means of amalgamating the Europeans and Asiatics, he ciuscd 
numbers of the latter to be admitted into the armj , and to be armeil 
and trained m the Macedonian fashion But these innovations 
were regarded witli a jealous eye by most of tho Macedonian 
veterans , and this fealing was increased by tho conduct of Alex- 
ander himself, who assumed every day more and more of tho sLato 
and manners of an eastern despot Their long-slifled dissatisfaction 
broke out into open mutiny and rebellion at a review winch took 
place at Opis on tho Tigris But tho mutiny was quelled by tho 
decisive conduct of Alexander Ho immediately ordered thirteen 
of the rmgleaders to be seized and executed, and then, addressing 
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the remainder, pomted ont to them how, by his own and his 
fathers exertions, they had been raised &om the condition of 
scattered herdsmen to be the masters of Greece and the lords of 
Asia , aiid that, whilst he had abandoned to them the richest and 
most vnlnable fruits of his conqnest, he had reserved nothing but 
the diadem for himself as the mark of his superior labours and 
more imminent penis He then secluded himself for two whole 
days, during which his Macedonian guard was exchanged for a 
Persian one, whilst nobles of the same nation were appointed to 
the most confidential posts about his person Overcome by these 
marks of ahenation on the part of their sovereign, the Macedonians 
now Euppheated with tears to be restored to favour A solemn 
reconciliation was effected, and 10,000 veterans were dismissed to 
then: homes under the conduct of Craterus That general was also 
appointed to the govei;ament of Macedoma m place of Antipater, 
who was ordered to repair to Asia with fresh reinforcements 
Soon after these occnrrences Alexander proceeded to Ecba- 
tano, where dunng the autumn he solemnized the festival of 
Dionysus with extraordmaiy splendour But his enjoyment was 
suddenly converted into bitterness by the death ot his fnend 
Hephsestion, who was earned off by a fever This event threw 
Alexander mto a deep melancholy, from which he never entirely 
recovered. The memory of Hephmstion was honoured by ex- 
travagant marks of public mounung, and his body was conveyed to 
Babylon, to be there mterred with the utmost magmficence 
Alexander entered Babylon ui the sprmg of 821, notwitbstand 
ing the wammgs of the pnests of Belus, who predicted some sen- 
ous evil to him if he entered the city at that time Babylon was 
now to witness the consummation of his tnumphs and of his hfe 
Ambassadors from all ports of Greece, from Libya, Italy, and pro- 
bably from still more distant regions, were waitmg to salute him, 
and to do homage to him as the conqueror of Asia , the fieet under 
N'earchns had arrived after its long and enterprising voyage , whilst 
for the reception of tins navy, which seemed to turn the inland 
capital of his empire mto a port, a magmficent harbour was in pro- 
cess of construction. The mmd of Alexander was still occupied 
with plans of conquest and ambition, bis next design was the 
subjugation of Arabia , winch, however, was to be only the steppmg- 
stone to the conquest of the whole known world. He despatched 
three expedihons to survey the coast of Arabia , ordered a fleet to 
be built to explore the Caspian sea , and engaged lumself in 
Burveymg the course of tlie Euplirates, and m devising improve- 
ments of its navigation. The period for commencing the Arabian 
campaign bad alrcadj arrived , solemn sacrifices were offered up 
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for its success, and grand banqueiswero given previous to dep.irtnro. 
At these carousals Alexander dranl: deep , and at the termination 
of the one given by his fivounto, Medius, ho was seized with un- 
equivocal symptoms of fever For some days, however, ho neglected 
the disorder, and continued to occupy himself with the ncccssaiy 
preparations for the march But in oloicn days the malady had 
gamed a fatal strength, and ternunated his life on the 28th of June, 
It c 323, at the early ago of 32 AVluIst ho lay speechless on Ins 
deathbed his favounto troops were admitted to see him , but ho 
could offer them no other token of recognition than by stretching 
out his hand 

Fowoftho great characters ofliistoty have been so differently 
judged as Alexander Of the magnitude of lus exploits, indeed, 
and of the justice with which, according to tlie usual scntimciifs of 
mankind, they confer upon him the title of “ Great," there can bo 
but ono opinion Hia milihty renown, however, consists moro in 
the seemingly extravagant boldness of his enterprises than m the 
real power of the foes whom ho overcame The resistance ho met 
with was not greater than that wlueh a European army cxpcricnciu 
in the present day from one composed of Asiatics , and the cinpiro 
of the East was decided by the two battles of Issus oiid Arboh 
His chief difflculties were the geogruphical difllcultics of distaiice, 
climate, and the nature of the ground traversed But this is no 
proof that he was incompetent to meet a foe more worthy of his 
military skill, and his proceedings in Greece before hisdiparturo 
show &e reverse His motives, it must bo allowed, seem rather 
to have sprung from the love of pcn>onal glory and tho excitement 
of conquest, than from any wish to benefit lus subjects Yet on tho 
whole his achievements, tiiougli they undoubtedly occasioned great 
partial misery, must bo regarded as beneficial to tho human raci 
By lus conquests tho two continents were put into closer coiniuuni- 
cation with one another , and botli, but particularly Asi i, were tho 
gainers The language, tho arts, ond tho literature of Greteo were 
mtroducod into tho East, and after tho death ot Alexander Greek 
kmgdoms were formed m tho western parts of Asia, which cun- 
tinned to exist for many genembona 
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The vast empire of Alexander the Great was divided, at his death, 
among his generals; but, before relabng their history, it is 
necessary to take a bnef retrospective glance at the aiiaiTS oi 
Greece Three years after Alexander bad quitted Bnrope the 
Spartans made a vigorous effort to throw off the hlacedonian yoke 
They were joined by most of the Peloponnesian states ; but tbongh 
tliey met with some success at first, they were finally defeated with 
great slaughter by Antipater near Megalopolis Agis fell m the 
battle, and the chains of Greece were nveted more firmly than 
ever. This victory, and the successes of Alexander in the East, 
encouinged the Macedonian party m Athens to take active mea- 
sures against Demosthenes ; and ^schmes revived an old charge 
against him which had lain dormant for several years Soon after 
the battle of Chmronea, Gtesipbon bad proposed that Demosthenes 
should be presented with a golden crown m the theatre during the 
great Dionysiac festival, on account of the semces he had conferred 
upon his country Eor proposing this decree ^schmes mdictcd 
Ctesiphon ; but though the latter was the nominal defendant, it was 
Demosthenes who was really put upon his tnoL The case was 
decided in 330 B a, and has been immortahzed by the memorable 
and still extant speeches of .Sschines ‘Agmnst Ctesiphon,’ and 
of Demosthenes * On the Crown * .MscldaeB, who did not obtain 
a fifth part of the rotes, and consequently became biaisolf liable 
to a penalty, was so chagnned at Ins defeat that he retired to 
Bhodes 

In BC 325 Haip^Ius omved in Athens He hod been left 
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bj Alosandor at Ecbatana in charge of the royal ireasnrea, anl 
appears also to have held tlie important satrapy of Babylon. 
During the absence of Alexander in India he gave bimseU up 
to the most extravagant luxury and profusion, squandenng tbo 
treasures mtrusted to him , at tbo same time that he ahenated tho 
people subject to his rule by his lustful excesses and extorhons 
He had probably thought that Alexander would never return from 
the remote regions of the East mto which ho had penetrated, 
but when he at length learnt that the king was on his march back 
to Susa, and had visited with unspanng ngour those of his officers 
who had been guilty of any excesses durmg his absence, ho at once 
saw that his only resource was m flight Collecting together all 
the treasures wluoh he could, and assembhng a body of 6000 
merccnancs, he hastened to the coast of Asia, and from thence 
crossed over to Attica At first the Athenians refused to receive 
him, but bnbes administered to some of the principal orators 
mduced them to alter their dotorminahon Such a step was 
tantamount to an act of hostihty against klaccdoma itself, and 
accordingly Anbpater called upon the Athemans to deliver up 
Earpalus, and to bring to tnal those who had accepted his bribes 
The Athemans did not venture to disobey these demands Harpalus 
was put into confinement, but succeeded m makmg his escape from 
pnson Demosthenes was among the orators who were brought 
to trial for corruption He was declared to bo guilty, and was con* 
demned to pay a fine of 50 talents Not bemg able to raise that 
sum, he was thrown mto prison, but he contrived to make his 
escape, and went mto exile There are, however, good grounds for 
doubtmg his gmlt, and it is more probable that ho fell a victim to 
the implacable hatred of tho Hacedoman party Upon qmttmg 
Athens Demosthenes resided chiefly at iEgina or Troezen, m sight 
of bis native land, and whenever ho looked towards her shores it 
was observed that ho shed tears. 

lyhen the nows of Alexander's death reached Athens, tho 
anti-j\lacedoman party, which, smee the exile of Demosthenes, 
was led by Hypendes, corned all before it Tho people m a 
decree declared their determmation to support the hberiy of 
Greece Envoys were despatched to all the Grecian states to 
announce the determmation of Athens, and to exhort them to 
straggle with her for their mdependenco This call was responded 
to in the Peloponnesus only by the smaller states, whilst Sparta, 
Arcadia, and Achaia kept aloof In northern Greece the con- 
federacy was joined by most of the states except the Boeobans , 
and Lcosthenes was appointed commandet-m-chief of tho olhed 
forces. 
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Tho albed anny nsiembled in the neighbourhood of Thermopylro. 
Anlipater now advanced from the north, and offered battle in the 
vale of the Sperchens, but being deserted by his Thessalian 
cavalry, who went over to his opponents during the heat of tho 
engagement, he was obliged to retreat, and threw himself into 
Lamia, a strong fortress on the Malian gulf Leosthenes, desirous 
to finish tho war at a blow, pressed the siege with the utmost 
vigour, but his assaults were repulsed, and he was compelled to 
resort to the slower method of a blockade From tlus toam 
the contest between Antipater and tho alhed Greeks has been 
called the Lamian War 

The novelty of a victoiy over tho Macedonian arms was received 
with boundless exultation at Athene and this feeling was raised 
to a still higher pitch by the arnval of an embas^ from Antipater 
to sue for peace But the Athenians were so elated with their 
good fortune, that they would hsten to no terms but the uncondi- 
tional surrender of ^hpater Meantime Demosthenes, though 
still an exile, exerted himself m various parts of the Peloponnesus 
in counteracting the envoys of Antipater, and m endeavouring 
to gam adherents to the cause of Athens and the alhes. The 
Athemansm return mvited Demosthenes back to his native country, 
and a ship was sent to convey him to Pirseus, where he was 
received with extraordinary honours 

hleanwhile Leonnatus, governor of tho Hellespontine Phrygia, 
had appeared on the theatre of war with an army of 20,000 foot 
and 2500 horse Leosthenes had been slam at L^ia in a saUy 
of the besieged, and Antipbilus, on whom the command of tho 
fdlied army devolved, hastened to offer battle to Leonnatus 
before he could arrive at Lamia. The hostile armies mot m one 
of tlie plains of Thessaly, where Leonnatus was killed and 
his troops defeated Antipater, as soon as the blockade of 
Lamia was raised, had pursued Antiphilus, and on the day 
after the battle he effected a junction with the beaten army of 
Leonnatus 

Shortly afterwards Antipater was still further reinforced by the 
arrival of Craterus with a considerable force from Ama , and being 
now at the head of an army which outnumbered the forces of tno 
allies, he marched against them, and gained a decisive victory over 
them near Crannon in Thessaly, on the 7th of August, n c 322 
The allies were now compelled to sue for peace, but Antipater 
refused to treat with them except as separate states, foreseemg that 
by this means many would bo detached from the confederacy. 
The result answered his expectations One by one the various 
states submitted, till at length all had laid dowm their aims. 
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Athens, the onginal instigator of the insnrrccfaon, now hy nt 
the mercy of the conqueror As Antipater advanced, FIiocioii 
used all the influence which he possessed with the Aliccdonims 
in favour of his countrymen , hut he could obtain no other terms 
than an unconditional surrender On a second mission Fliocion 
received the final demands of Antipater, which were, that the 
Athemans should dehver up a certain number of their orators, 
among whom were Demosthenes and Hypcndcs , that their political 
tranchiso should bo limited by a propert} qualification, that 
they should receive a hlaccdoman garrison in Alunychia, and 
that they should defray the evpenses of tho war Such was 
the result of the Laiman war, which nveted thoMaccdoman fetters 
more firmly than ever 

After the return of the envoys bringing tho ultimatum of 
Antipater, the sycophant Demades procured a decree for the death 
of the denounced orators Demosthenes, and tho other persons 
compromised, made their escape from Athens before the Mace- 
donian gamson arrived ^gina was their first place of refuge, but 
they soon parted m different directions Hypcndcs fled to tho 
temple of Demeter (Ceres) at HermionS m Feloponnesus, whilst 
Demosthenes took refuge in that of Poseidon (Neptune) m tho islo 
of Calaurca, near Troezen But tho satellites of Antipater, under 
the guidance of a Thunan named Arcluns, uho had formerly been 
an actor, tore them from their sanctuanes Hypendes was earned 
to Athens, and it is said that Antipater took the brutal and 
cowardly revenge of ordenng his tongue ,to be cut out, and his 
remains to be thrown to the dogs Demosthenes contnved at least 
to escape the insults of the tyrannical conqueror Archias nt first 
endeavoured to entice him 6om his sanctuary by tho blandest 
promises But Demosthenes, forewarned, it is said, by a dream, 
fixing Ins eyes intently on him, escloimed, “ Your acting, Archias, 
never touched me formerly, nor do your promises now " And when 
Archias began to employ threats, “Good," said Demostlicnes , 
“ now you speak as from the Macedonian tnpod , hofore you were 
only playmg a part. But wait awhile, and let me write my last 
directions to my family ’ So taking his wntmg materials, ho put 
tho reed mto his mouth, and hit it for somo time, as was his custom 
wnen coniposmg , afterwhich ho covered his headwnth his garment 
and reclined against a pillar Tho guards who accompanied 
Arclnns, imagimng this to be a mere tntk, laughed and called him 
coward, whilst Archias began to renew his false perauasions 
Demoithenes, feelmg the poison work — for such it was that ho had 
concealed in tho reed — now bade him lead on “ You may now,” 
said he, “ enact the part of Creon, and cast me out nnbuned , but 
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at least, 0 graciOBS Poseidon,! have not polluted thy temple by my 
death, which Antipater and his Macedonians would not ha\e 
scrupled at.” But whilst he was endearounng to walk out, he fell 
down by the altar and expired. 

The histoiy of Alexander’s successors is marked from first 
to last by dissensions, onmes, and unscrupulous ambition It 
IB only uecessaiy for the purpose of the present work to mentioa 
very briefly the most important events 

Alexander on his death-bed is said to have given his signet-nng 
to Ferdiccas, but he had left no legifamate heir to his throne, 
though his wife Boxana was pregnant On the day after Alex- 
ander's death a military council was assembled, m which Perdiccas 
assumed a leadmg part, and m which, after much debate, an 
orraugement was at length effected on the following basis That 
Philip Arrhidseus, a young man of weak mtellect, the half-brother 
of Alexander (being the son of Phihp by a Thessahon woman 
named Plulmna), should be declared kmg, reserving however 
to the child of Boxana, if a son should be bom, a share in the 
sovereignty . that the government of Macedonia and Greece should 
be divided between Antipater and CratSms that Ptolemy should 
preside over Egypt and the adjacent countries that AntigOnns 
should have Phrygia Proper, Lycia, and Pamphyha that the 
Hellespontine Phrygia should be assigned to Leonnatus that 
Eumgnes should have the satrapy of Paphlagonm and Cappadocia, 
which conntnes, however, still remained to be subdued . and that 
Thrace should be committed to Lysimachus Perdiccas reserved 
for himself the command of the horse-guards, the post before held 
by Hephiestioa, in virtue of which he became tlie guardian of 
Phihp ArrhidseuB, the nominal sovereign It was not for some 
time after these arrangements had been completed that the last 
ntes were paid to Alexander’s remains. They were conveyed 
to Alexandria, and deposited in a cemetery which afterwards 
became the bunal-place of the Ptolemies Nothmg could exceed 
the magnificence of the funeral car, which was adorned with 
ornaments of massive gold, and was so heavy, that it was more than 
a year in bemg conveyed from Babylon to Syria, though drawn 
by 81 mules In due time Boxana was dchvered of a son, to whom 
the name of Alexander was given, and who was declared the 
partner of Arrhidains in the empire. Boxana had previously 
inveigled Statira and her sister Drypetis to Babylon, where she 
caused tliem to be secretly assassinated 

Pcrdiceas possessed more power than any of Alexander's gene- 
rals, and he now asinred to the Macedonian throne His designs, 
however, were not unknown to Antigonus and Ptolemy , and when 
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ho attempted to bring Aniigonns to tnnl for eomo oiTtnco in the 
goTenunent of lus satrapj, that general mado his escape to Alncc- 
doma, •where he revealed to Antipater tho foil extent of tho 
ambitious schemes of Perdiceas, and thus at onco induced Antipatcr 
and Craterns to umte m a league with him and Ptolemy, and 
openly declare war against the regent Thus assailed on all sides, 
Perdiceas resolved to direct his anns m tho first inst race against 
Ptolemy In tho spnng of no 321 ho occordmgly set out on 
lus march against Bgypt, at tho head of a formidable aimj, 
and accompanied by Philip Arrhidcii’, and Boxnna and her 
infant son He advanced without opposition as far as Pcliisium, 
bnt he found tho banks of tho Nile strongly fortified and gnardcil 
by Ptolemy, and was repulsed in repeated attempts to force tho 
passage of the nver, in the lost of •nhich, near Afcmphis, ho 
lost-great numbers of men by tho depth and npidity of tho current 
Perdiceas had never been popular iMth tho soldiery, and ihcsu 
disasters completely ahenated their nficctions A conspiracy was 
formed against lum, and some of his chief officers murdered lum in 
his tent 

Tho death of Perdiceas was followed by a frecli distribution 
of tho provinces of the empire At a meeting of tlio generals bold 
at Tnparadisus m Syna, towards tho end of tlio year 321 nc, 
Antipater was declared regent, rctaimng tho government of Alace- 
doma and Greece, Ptolemy was continued in tho government 
of Egypt, Seleuctis received tho satrapy of Babylon, wlulsl 
Antigonus not only retained his old province, but ivas rewarded 
with that of Susiana 

Antipater did not long survive these events Ho died in tho 
year 318, at tho advanced ago of 80, leaving Polysperchon, one of 
Alexanders oldest generals, regent, much to the sarpnso and 
mortification of his son Cassander, who received only the sccondaty 
digmty of Ohiharch, or commander of tho cavalry Cassander was 
now bent on obtaining the regency , but seeing no hope of success 
m hlacedoma, he went over to Asia to sohcit tho assistance of 
Antigonus 

Polysperchon, on his side, sought to concihato tho fnondsliip 
of the Grecian states, by proclaiming them oil free and indtpendent, 
and by abolishing tho ohgarchies which had been sot up by 
Antipater In order to enforce theso measures, Polysperchon 
prepared to march mto Greece, whilst his son Alexander was 
despatched beforehand ■witli an army towards Athens, to compel 
tho Alaccdonian gamson under tho command of Nicanor to 
eiracuato Hunychia Kicanor, however, refused to move •without 
orders from Cassander, whose gcueral he declared himself to bo. 
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Pbocion was snspected of intngning in favour of Nicanor, OLd, 
Ijoing accused of treason, fled to Alexander, now encamped before 
the walls of Athens Alexander sent Fhocion to his father, who 
sent him back to Athens m chains, to be tned by the Athenian 
people. The Oieatre, where his trial was to take place, was soon 
full to overflowing, Phoeion was assailed on every side by the 
clamours of his enemies, which prevented his defence from bemg 
heard, and he was condemned to death by a show of hands 
To the last Phocion mamtamed his calm and dignified, but 
somewhat contemptuous bearing When some wretched man 
qiat upon lum as he passed to the prison, “Will no one," said 
he, “check this fellow’s indecency’” To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his son Phocus, he 
answered, “ Only that he bear no grudge against the Athenians ” 
And when the hemlock winch had been prepared was found 
insufScient for aU the condemned, and the jailer would not furnish 
more unless he was paid for it, “Give the man his money,” said 
Phocion to one of his finends, “ smee at Athens one cannot even die 
for nothing ” He died in n c 317, at the age of 85 The Athe- 
mans afterwards repented of their conduct towards Phocion His 
bones, which had been cast out on the fronfaers of Megara, were 
brought back to Athens, and a bronze statue was erected to lus 
memory. 

Whilst Alexander was negotiating with Nicanor about the 
surrender of Munychia, Cassander arrived in the Pirmns with a 
considerable army, with which Antigonus had supplied him Poly- 
sperchon was obhged to retire from Athens, and Cassander estab- 
lished an oligarchical government in the city under the presidency 
of Demetrius of Phalerus 

Although Polysperchon was supported by Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, he proved no match for Cassander, who 
became master of Macedoma after the fall of Pydna in n c 316. 
In this city Olympias had taken refuge together with Roxana and 
her son , but after a blockade of some months it was obliged 
to surrender Olympias had stipulated that her hfe should be 
spared, but Cassander soon afterwards caused her to be murdered, 
and kept Roxana and her son in custody m the citadel of Amphi- 
polls Shortly afterwards Cassander began the restoration of 
Thebes (n c 31S), in the twentieth year after its destruction by 
Alexander, a measure higlily popular with the Greeks 

A new war now broke out m the East Antigonus had become 
the most powerful of Alexander’s successors He had conquered 
Eumenes, who had long defied his arms, and he now began to 
diqwso of the provinces as he thought fit His mcreasing power 
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and ambifioiis projects led to a general coalition against bun, con* 
sisting of Ftolemj, Sclenciis, C'lssandcr, ana Ljsimaclins, tbo 
governor of Thrace The war began m the year 315, and was 
earned on with great vehemence and alternate success in Synii, 
Plicemcia, Asia 3Iinor, and Greece After fonr years all parties 
became exhausted with the struggle, and peace was accordingly 
conclnded in 311, on combtion that the Greek cibcs should be free, 
tliat Cassander shonld retain his authonty m Europe nil Alexander 
came of age, that Ptolemy and Lysimachns should keep pos'iccsion 
of Egypt and Thrace respectively, and Hint Aiitigonns should bavo 
the government of all Asia This hollow peace, which had been 
merely patched up for the convenience of the parties concerned, 
was not of long duration It seems to h.ave been the immcdiato 
cause of another of those crimes winch disgrace the history of 
Alexander’s successors His son, Alexander, who bad now attained 
the age of sixteen, was still shut np with his mother Itoxana in 
Amplupolis, and his partisans, with injudicious zeal, loudly ex- 
pressed their wish that ho should bo released and placed upon the 
throne In order to avert this event Cassander contrii cd the secret 
murder both of the mother and the son. 

TIus abominable act, however, does not appear to have caused a 
breach of tho peace Ptolemy was the first to break it (n c 310), 
under tho pretext that Antigonus, by keeping Ins garrisons in tho 
Greek cities of Asia and the islands, had not respected that article 
of tho treaty which guaranteed Grecian freedom After the war 
had lasted three years Antigonus resolved to make n vigorcns efibrt 
to wrest Greece from the hands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who 
held all the pnncipal towns in it Accordingly, in tho summer of 
307 B c he despatched his son Hcmetniis from Ephesus to Athens, 
with a fleet of 250 sail, and 5000 talents m money Eemetnus, who 
afterwards obtained the surname of "Pohorcetes,” or “Besieger of 
Cities,” was a young man of ardent temperament and great abilities 
Upon arriving at the Pirmus ho immediately proclaimed the object 
of bis expedition to be the hberation of Athens and tho expulsion of 
tho Macedonian gamson Supported by the M.acedomans, Deme- 
trius the Phalerean had now ruled Athens for a period of more than 
ten years Of mean birth, Demetnus the Phalerean owed his 
elevation entirely to his talents and perseverance His skill as an 
orator raised him to distinction among bis countrymen, and his 
politics, which led lum to embrace tho party of Photion, recom- 
mended him to Cassander and tbo Macedomans. He cnltivated 
many branches of literature, and was at once an historian, a philo- 
sopher, and a poet , but none of liis works have come down to us. 
I'he Atbemans heard with pleasure tlic proclamations of tl o sen of 
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Aatigonus; lua namesake, Ihe Phalerean, -ms obbged to Burrendor 
the city to Mm, and to close his political career by retinng to 
Thebes The Idecedoman gamson m Mnnychia offered a sbgbt 
resistance, which was soon orercome Dcmetrras Polioreetes then 
formally announced to tho Athenian assembly the restoration of 
their ancient conshtntion, and promised them a large donatiTe of 
com and ship-tunber. This munificence was repaid by the Athcmans 
with the basest and most abject flattery. Both Demetnns and his 
father were d^ed, and two new tribes, those of Anhgomas and 
Demetnas, were added to the existing ten which denvcd their 
names fiom the ancient heroes of Attica. 

Demetnns Poliorcetea did not, however, remain long at Athens 
Early m 306 no he was recalled by his father, and, sailmg 
to (^ms, nndertoob the siege of Salamis Ptolemy hastened 
to its rehef with 140 vessels and 10,000 troops The battle that 
ensued was one of the most memorable m annals of ancient 
naval wariare, more particnlarly on acconnt of the vast size of 
the vessels engaged. Ptolemy was completely defeated, and so 
important was the victory deemed by Antigonns, that on the 
strength of it he assnmed the title of king, which he also conferred 
upon his son This example was followed by Ptolemy, Beleucns, 
and Lysimachus. 

Dcmetnus now undertook on expedihon ogainst Bhodes, which 
had refused its aid m the attack upon Ptolemy, It was from the 
memorable siege of Bhodes that Demetnus obtained bis name of 
“ PohoTcefes ” After in vain attempting to take the town from the 
sea-side, by means of floating battenes, from which stones of 
enormous weight were hurled from engines with mctedible force 
against the walls, he determined to alter his plan and invest 
it on the laud-side 'With the assistance of Epimcchus, an Athe- 
nian engmeer, he constructed a machine which, in anticipation of 
its effect, was called Helej^s, or “the city-taker.” This was a 
square wooden tower, ISO feet high, and divided into nme stones, 
filled with armed men, who ^charged missiles through apertnres 
in the sides 'When armed and prepared for attack, it required the 
strength of 2300 men to set this enormous machine in motion. Bat 
though it was assisted by the operation of two bottering-rams, each 
150 feet long and propelled by tho labour of 1000 men, the 
Rhodians were so active in repairing the breaches made in their 
walk, that, after a year qjent in the vam attempt to take the town, 
Demetnns was forced to retire and grant the Rhodians peace 

In 301 BO. the struggle between Antigonns and his nvals 
was brought to a close by the battle of Ipsns m Phrygia, in which 
Antigonus was killed, and his army completely defeated. He hod 
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attained tlie age of 81 at the tune of hia death A thud partition 
of the empire of Alexander mis now made Selencns and 
Lysimachns shared between them the possessions of Anbgonns 
Ljsimachns seems to have had the greater part of Asia 2Iinor, 
whilst the whole country from the coast of Syria to the Enphr\tc% 
as well as a part of Phrygia and Cappadocia, fell to the share of 
Selencns The latter fonnded on the Orontes a new capital of his 
empire, which he named Antioch, after his father Anbochns, and 
which long continued to be one of the most important Greek cities 
m Asia The tall of Anbgonns seenred Cassandcr in the possession 
of Greece 

Demetnns was now a fugitive, but in tho following year ho wae 
agreeably surprised by receiving an embassy from Selencns, by 
which that monarch solicited his daughter Stratonied m mamage 
Demetnus gladly granted the rcqncst; and fonnd himself so much 
strengthened by this alliance, that m the spring of tho year 206 ho 
was m a condifaon to attack Athens, which he captured after a long 
siege, and drove out the bloodthusty tyrant l^chares, who had 
been cstabhshed there by Cassander 

Meanwhile Cassander had died shortly before the siege of 
Athens, and was snccecded on the throne of Maccdon by his eldest 
son, Philip IV* But that young pnneo died in 295, and tho 
succession was disputed between his two brothers, Anhpater and 
Alexander Demetnns availed himself of the distracted stato of 
Macedoma to make himself master of that countty (n c 294) Ho 
reigned over Macedonia, and the greater part of Greece, about 
seven years He aimed at recovering tho whole of his father s 
domimons in Asia , but before he was ready to take the field, his 
adversones, alarmed at his preparations, determmed to forestall 
him In tho spnng of n o 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet 
against Greece, while Pyrrhus on tho one side and Lyamachus 
on the other simultaneously invaded Macedonia Demetnus had 
completely ahenated his own snbjccts by his proud and haughty 
bearing, and by his lavish expenditure on lus own luxnncs, 
while Pyrrhus by his generosity, afiabihty, and danng conrage, 
had become the hero of the Macedonians, who looked upon him 
as n second Alexander Tho appearance of Pyrrhus was tho 
signal for revolt the Maccdoman troops flocked to his standard 
and Demetnus was compelled to fly Pyrrhus now ascended tho 
throne of Macedoma , but his reign was of bnef duration , nrd 
at the end of seven months ho was in turn dnven out by Lysi- 
nirchus Demetnus made several attempts to regain his power 


Philip Airhidxas is called Philip in. 
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in Greece, and tlicn set sail for Asm, vrLero he suscessivelj 
endeavoured to establish himself in the territories of Lysimochus, 
and of his son-in-law Seleucus. Falling at length into the hands 
of the latter, he was kept in a kind of magnificent captivity in 
a royal residence in Sync , where, in 283, at the early age of 55, 
his chequered career was brought to a close, partly by ebagnn, and 
partly by the sensual indulgences with wluch he endeavoured to 
divert it 



Ljsimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy now divided the empire of 
Alexander between them. In Egypt the aged Ptolemy had abdi- 
cated m 285 m favour of his son by Berenice afterwards known ns 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and to the exclusion of his eldest son, 
Ptolemy Cemunus, by his wife Eurydioe' Ptolemy Ceraunus 
quitted Egypt m disgust, and fied to tlie court of Lysimacbus , and 
Arsino^, the wife of Lysimaohns, jealous of her stepson Agathoclcs, 
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the heir apparent to the throne, and desirous of securing the 
succession for her own children, conspired with Ptolemy Ceraunus 
igainstthe hfeof Agathocles She even procured the consent of 
Lysimachns to his murder , and after some vam attempts to make 
away with him by poi'on, he was fiung into pnson, where Ptolemy 
Oerannus despatched him with his own hand. Lysandra, the motlmr 
of Agathocles, fied with the rest of her family to Selcncn^ to demand 
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from him protection and vengeance, and Selcuctis, induced by 
the hopes of sncccss, inspired Ly the discontent and dissensions 
winch so font an act had oscitc-d among the subjects of Ljsi- 
machus, espoused her cause The hostihbes which ensued between 
him and Lysimachus were brought to a termination by the 
battle of Corupedion, fought near Sardis in 281, in which Lysi- 
machus was defeated and slain. By tins victory, Macedonia, and 
the whole of Alevandcr's empire, with the exception of Bgypt, 
sonthem Syria, Cyprus, and part of Phocnicn, fell under the sceptro 
of Seloucus 
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That monarch, who had not beheld his native land since 
ho first joined the expedition of Alexander, now crossed the 
Hellespont to take possession of Hlaccdoma Ptolemy Ccnnniis, 
who after the battle of Corupedion bad tlirown himself on the 
mercy of Selcucus, and had been received with forgiveness and 
favour, accompanied him on this journey Tho murder of Aga- 
thoclcs had not been committed by Ptolemy merely to obhgo 
Arsinod Ho had even then designs upon the supremo power, 
which he now completed by another enmo As Selcucus stopped 
to saenfleo at a cclcbrntid altar near Lysimnehia in Tlinicc, 
Ptolemy treacherously assassinated him by stabbing him in tho 
back (280) After tins base and cowardly net, Ptolemy Cemunns, 
who gave himself out ns tho avenger of Lysunachus, was, by one 
of those movements wholly mexphcablo to oiir modem notions 
saluted king bv tho army , but tho Asiatic dominions of Selcucus 
fell to his son Antiochus, sumnmed Sotcr The crime of Ptolemy, 
however, was speedily overtaken by a just punisbment In tho 
very same year his kingdom of Macedonia and Thrace was invaded 
by an immense host of Celts, and Ptolemy fell nt tho head 
of tho forces which ho led against them A second invasion 
of tho same barbarians compelled tho Greclis to ruse a force 
for their defence, which was intrusted to tho command of the 
Athoman Calhppus (oc 279) On this occasion tlio Celts, 
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attracted by the report of treasrires tfluch were now perhaps 
kttle more than an empty name, penetrated as far sonth^ards as 
Delphi, with the view of plundering the temple. The god, it is 
said, Tmdicated his sanctoaiy on this occaaon in the same 
supernatural manner as when it was attacked by the Persians it 
is at all events certain that the Celts were repulsed with great loss, 
includmg that of their leader Brennns Nevertheless some of their 
tribes succeeded in establishmg themselves near the Danube: 
others settled on the sea-coast of Thrace whilst a third portion 
passed over mto Asia, and gave their name to the country called 
Galatia 

After the death of Ptolemy Ceiaunns, Macedonia fell for some 
time into a state of anarchy and confusion, and the crown was dis- 
puted by several pretenders At length, in 278, Antigonus Gonatas, 
son of Demetrius Pohorcetes, succeeded m estabhshmg himself on 
the throne of Macedoma , and, with the exception of two or three 
years (274-272) during which he was temporarily expelled by 
Pyrrhus, he contmned to retam possession of it till his death m 239. 
The struggle between Antigonus and Pyrrhus was brought to a 
close at Argos m 272 Pyrrhus had marched mto the Peloponnesus 
with a large force m order to make war upon Sparta, but with the 
collateral design of reducing the places which still held out for 
Antigonus. Pyrrhus, havmg failed m an attempt to take Sparta, 
marched against Argos, where Anfagonus also omved with his 
forces. Both armies entered the city by opposite gates ; and in a 
battle which ensued m the streets Pyrrhus was struck finm his 
horse by a tile hurled by a woman from a house-top, and was then 
despatched by some soldiers of Antigonus. Such was the inglo- 
nous end of one of the bravest and most warlike monorchs of 
anhqmty; whose character for moral virtue, though it would not 
stand the test of modem scmtmy, shone out con^icuously m com- 
parison with that of contemporary sovereigns 

Antigonus Gonatas now made himself master of the greater part 
of Peloponnesus, which he governed by means of tyrants whom he 
established m vanons cities. 

TThile all Greece, with the exception of Sparta, seemed hopelessly 
prostrate at the feet of Hacedoma, a new political power, which 
sheds a lustre on the dechmng penod of Grecian history, arose in a 
small provmce m Peloponnesus, of which the very name has been 
hitherto rarely mentioned ranee the heroic age In Achaia, n 
narrow shp of coimby upon the shores of the Cormthian gnl( a 
league^ chiefly for religions purposes, had existed from a very early 
period among the twelve chief titles of the provmce This league^ 
however, had never possessed much pohhcal importance, and it had 
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been mppressed by the Macedo-uane At the time of which we 
are speaking Autigonus Gonataa was m possession of all tlio 
cities fomieily belonging to the league, either by means of his 
garrisons or of the tyrants who were subsement to him It 
was, however, this very oppression that led to a roviTal of tho 
league. The Achiean towns, now only ten in number, as two 
had been destroyed by earthquakes, began gradually to coalesco 
again . but Aratus of Sicyon, ono of the most remirkablc characters 
of this penod of Grecian history, was the man who, about the year 
2al B c , first called the new league into active political existence 
He had long hved m exile at Argos, whilst lus native city groaned 
under the dominion of a succession of tyrants Having collected a 
band of exiles, he surprised Sicyon m the night tunc, and drove out 
the last and most unpopular of these tyrants Instead of scizmg 
the tyranny for himself, os ho might easily have done, Aritus con- 
sulted only the advantage of his country, and with tliis view united 
Sicyon with the Acbman league Tho accession of so important a 
town does not appear to have altered the constitution ot the con- 
federacy The league was governed by a Strategut, or general, 
whose functions were botli military and civil , a Grammaleus, or 
secretary , and a council of ten Demiurgi Tho sovereignty , however, 
resided in tho general assembly, which met twice a year in a sacred 
grove near iEgium It was composed of every Acbman who had 
attained the age of tliirty, and possessed the right of electing tho 
officers of the league, and of deciding all questions of war, peace, 
foreign alhances, and the like In tho year 243 n c Aratus was 
elected Strategus of the league, and again in 243 In the latter of 
these years ho succeeded in wresting Con nth from tho Macedonians 
by another nocturnal surprise, and umtuig it to the league Tho 
confederacy now spread with wonderful rapidity It was soon 
joined by Troezen, Epidaurus, Hennioii^ and other cities, and 
ultimately embraced Athens, Megara, iEgina, SaHmis, and tlie 
whole Peloponnesus, with the excepbou of Sparta, Hhs, and some 
of the Ajrcadian towns 

Sparta, it m true, still continnt.d to retain her independence, but 
without a shadow of her former greatness and power The primitive 
sunphcity of Spartan manners had been completely destroyed by 
the colleebon of wealth into a few hands, and by tho consequent 
progress of luxury Tho number of Spartan citizens had been 
reduced to 700 , but even of these tlicro were not above a hundred 
who possessed a sutlicient qnaubty of land to maintain themsehes 
lu independence The young king, Agis IV., who succeeded to the 
crown in 244, attempted to reviao the ancient Spartan virtue, by 
restoring the mstitutioiis of Lycurgus, by cancelling all debts, and 
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by making a now distiibubon of lands; and with this new ho 
relinquished nil his own property, as well os tliat of his family, for 
the pnbbc good Bnt Agis perished in this attempt, and was put 
CO death as a traitor to his order. A few years aftcnrards, howe\er, 
Glcomeues, the son of Leonidas, succeeded in eiTecting the reforms 
which had been contemplated by Agis, as well as seTeral otliers 
which regarded military discipline The effect of these new mea- 
sures soon became nsible m the mcreased success of the Spartan 
arms Aiatus was so hard pressed that he w.is compelled to solicit 
the assistance of the Macedomans Both Antigoiins Gonatas and 
lus son Demetnus II — ^who had reigned in hlacedonia from 239 to 
229 n c — were now dead, and the government was admimstercd by 
Antigonus Doson, as guardian of Philip, the youtliful son of Derae- 
trins II Autigonns Duson was the grandson of Bemetnns Fohor- 
cetes, and the nephew of Antigonus Gonatas The Macedonians 
compelled him to accept the crown , but he remamed faitliful to 
his trust as guardian of Fhihp, whose mother he married , and 
though he had children of his own by her, yet Fhihp succeeded him 
on lus death * It was to Antigonus Doson that Aiatus npphed for 
assistance ; and though Cleomenes maintamed his ground for some 
time, he was finally defeated by Antigonus Doson m the fatal 
battle of Sellasia in Laconia(u c 221} The army of Cleomenes was 
almost totally annihilated , he himself was obliged to fiy to Egiiit, 
and Sparta, which for many centuries had remamed nnconqiiered, 
fell into the hands of the victor 

In the following year Antigonus was succeeded by Fhihp V, 
the son of Demetnus II , who was then about sixteen or seventeeu 
years of age His youth encouraged the ^tohans to moke preda- 
tory incursions mto the Feloponnesus That people were a species 
of freebooters, and the terror of their neighbours , yet they were 
uiuted, like the Achmans, in a confederacy or league The .dStoliau 


* The snccesslan of Slacedonian kings from Alexander tlie Great to the 
extinction of the monarchy wili be seen from the following table — 


Philip III Arrhideens 
Cassander . . 

PhiUp IV 

Demetnus I Poliorcctes 
Prrrhus . . . . 

Lrsunachns . . . . 

Ptolemv Cetaunns and others 
Antigonus Gonatas 
Demetrius II 
Antigonus Doson 
Philip Y 

Pemecs .. . .. .. •• 


B C 

323-316 

316-29C 

296-205 

294-287 

287-286 

286-280 

280-277 

277-239 

239-229 

229-220 

220-178 

178-167 
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League ms a confedemtion of inbes instead of cities, like the 
Aclioian The diet or council of the league, called the Paii'ctolicuni, 
assembled every autumn, generally at Theimon, to elect the stra* 
tegus and other officers , but the details of its affiiiis were conducted 
by a committee called Apocleii, ivho seem to have formed a sort oi 
permanent council The iEtohans hod availed themselves of the dis- 
organised state of Greece consequent upon the deatli of Alexander 
to extend tlieir power, and had gradually made themsehes masters 
ofLoens, Fhoeis, Bmotio, together with portions of Acarnnua, 
Thessal}, and Epirus Thus both the Amphictyonic Council and 
the oracle of Belphi were m their power They had early wrested 
Xaupactns from the Achamns, and hod subsequently acquired 
several Peloponnesian cities 
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Such was the condition of the ^tolians at the time of Philip’s 
accession Soon after that event we find them, under the leadership 
of Donmachus, engaged in a senes of frecbooting expeditions in 
Messenia, and other parts cf Peloponnesus Aratus marched to the 
assistance of the Messenians at the head of tlie Ach'can forces, but 
was totally defeated in a battle near Caphym The Achmans now 
saw no hope of safety except through the assistance of Phlhp 
That young monarch was ambitious and enterpnsing, possessing 
considerable military ability and much political sagacity. Ho 
readily hstened to tlie application of the Achicans, and in 220 
entered into an alliance with them The war which ensued 
between the ^tohans on the one side, and the AcliTans, assisted 
by Philip, on the other, and which lasted about three } cars, has 
been called the Social War Philip gamed several victories over 
the ^tolians, but ho concluded a treaty of peace with them in 217, 
because ho was anxious to turn Ins arms agiiiist another and more 
formidable power 

The groat struggle now going on between Borne and Carthage 
attracted the attention of the whole civilized world. It was evident 
that Greece, distracted by mtestine quarrels, must be soon swol- 
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lo'ned t]pl>j'R'lucheveT of tbose great states imgM prove snccessful 
and of the two, the ambition of the Bomans, who had already 
gained a footmg oh the eastern shores of the Adnatic was by far 
the more formidable to Greece. After tlie conclusion of the peace 
with the ^tohans Fhihp prepared a large fleet, which he employed 
to watch the movements of the Bomans, and in the following year 
(216) he concluded a treaty with Hannibal, which, among other 
clauses, provided that the Bomans should not be allowed to retam 
their conquests on the eastern side of the Adriatic He even medi- 
tated an mvasion of Italy, and with that view endeavoured to make 
himself master of Apollonia and Oncum. But though he suc- 
ceeded in taking the latter city, the Bomans surpnsed his camp 
whilst he was besieging ApoUonia, and compelled him to bum his 
ships and retire Meanwlule Philip had acted in a most arbitrary 
manner m the afiSiirs of Greece , and when Aratus remonstrated 
with him rejecting his proceedings; he got rid of his former 
friend and connsellor by means of a dow and secret poison (b c 
213) 

In B c 209 the Achseans, being hard pressed by the iEtohans, 
were again mduced to call m the aid of Fluhp The ^int of the 
Achmans was at this time revived by Fhilopoemen, one of the few 
noble characters of the penod, and who has been styled by Plutarch 
** the last of the.Greeks " He was a native of Megalopolis in Ar- 
cadia, and in 208 was elected Strategus of the league. In both 
these posts Fhilopoemen made great alterations and improvements 
in the arms and disciphne of the Achiean forces, which be assimi- 
lated to those of the Macedonian phalanx These reforms, as weU 
ns the public spirit with which be had inspired the Achmans, were 
attended with the most beneficial results In 207 Fhilopoemen 
gamed at Mantinea a signal vicioiy over the Lacedsemnnians, who 
had jomed the Boman alliance , 4000 of them were left upon the 
field, and among them Machamdas, who had made himself fyrant 
of Sparta. This decisive battle, combmed with the withdrawal of 
the Bomans, who, bemg desirous of turmng their undivided 
attention towards Carthage, had made peace with Fluhp (205), 
secured for a few years the tranqmllity of Greece It also raised 
the fame of Fhilopoemen to its highest point , and m the next 
Kemean festival, bemg a second tune general of the league, he 
was hailed by the assembled Greeks os the liberator of their 
country. 

Upon the conclusion of the second Fume war the Bomans re- 
newed their enterprises in Greece, and declared war against Philip 
(b c 200} For some time the war hngcred on without any decided 
success on either side , but m 19S the consul T Qumctius Flanii- 
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nlnns succeeded m gaining oyer the Achmin league to the Ituinan 
allmnce , and as the iEtohans hod proviousl> deserted Philip, both 
those powers fought for a short tune on the same side In 197 the 
struggle was brought to a termination by the battle of Cynosccpbal-o, 
near Scotussa, m Thessaly, which decided the fate of the 31accdo 
man monarchy Phdip was obliged to sue for peace, and m the 
following year (196) a treaty was ratified by which the ^laccdonnns 
were compelled to renounce their supremacy, to withdraw tlicur 
garrisons from the Grecian towns, to surrender their fleet, and to 
pay 1000 talents for the expenses of the war At the ensuing 
Isthmian gomes Flomimnus solemnly proclaimed the freedom of 
the Greeks, and was received by them with overwhehnmg joy and 
gratitude 

The iEtohans, dissatisfied with these arrangements, persuaded 
Antiochus III , king of Syna, to enter into a league against the 
Bomans He passed over into Greece with a wholly inadequate 
force, and was defeated by the Bomans at Thcrmopyl'o (n o 191) 
The ^tohaus were now compelled to moke head against the 
Bomans by themselves After some meffcctual attempts at resist- 
ance they were reduced to sue for peace, which tliey at Icngtii 
obtamed, but on the most humihating conditions (n c 189) They 
were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Borne, to renounce 
all the conquests they had recently made, to pay on mdemnity of 
SOO talents, and to engage m future to aid the Bomans m tlicir wars 
The power of the ^tolian league was thus for ever crushed, 
though it seems to have esistcd, in name at least, till a much later 
period. 

The Achman league still subsisted, but was destined before long 
to expenence the some fate as its rival At first, indeed, it enjoyed 
the protection of the Bomans, and even acquired an extension of 
members through their influcuce, but this protectorate mvolvcd a 
state of almost absolute dependence Fbilopocmcn also had suc- 
ceeded, m the year 192, m adding Sparta to the league, which now 
embraced the whole of Peloponnesus But Sparta having display cd 
^anptoms of insubordination, Fhilopoemen marched against it in 
188, and captured the city , when ho put to death eighty of tho 
leadmg men, razed tho walls and fortifications, abohshed the insti 
tutions of Lycuigus, and compelled the citizens to adopt the demo- 
ciutio constitution of the Achmaiis Meanwhile tho Bomans 
regarded with satisfaction tho internal dissensions of Greece, which 
they foresaw would only render her an cosier prey, and neglected 
to answer the appeals of the Spartans for protection. In 183 tho 
hlesscnians, under tho Icaderslup of Dinocmtes^ having revolted 
finm the league, Philopceracn, who had now attained tho age 
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of 70, led an expedition against iliem; but having fallen from 
bis hotse m a skirmish of cavalry, he was captured, and conveyed 
with many circumstances of ignominy to Messend, where, after a 
sort of mock tnal, he was executed His fate was avenged by 
Lycortas, the commander of the Achean cavalry, the father of the 
historian Polybius 

In B c, 179 Philip died, and was sncceeded by his son Perseus, 
the last monarch of Maccdoma The latter years of the reign of 
Philip had been spent in preparations for a renewal of the war, 
which he foresaw to be mevitable; yet a penod of seven years 
elapsed after the accession of Perseus before the mutual enmity of 
the two powers broke out into open hostilities The war was 
protracted three years without any decisive result, but was 
brought to a conclusion m 168 by the consul L .Slmihus 
Paulus, who defeated Perseus with great loss near Pydna Perseus 
was earned to Borne to adorn the tnumph of Paulus (167), and was 
permitted to spend the remainder of his life m a sort of honourable 
captivity at Alba Such was the end of the Dlacedoman empire, 
which was now divided into four distncts, each under the juns- 
dictiou of an ohgarchicol council 



The Boman commissioneis deputed to arrange the affairs of 
ikiacedoma did not confine their attention to that provmce, but 
evmced their design of bnngmg all Greece under the Boman 
sway In these views they were assisted by various despots and 
traitors in different Grecian cities, and especially by Colhcrates, a 
man of great influence among the Achteans, and who for many 
years lent himself as the base tool of tlie Bomans to cfifcct the 
enslavement of his country After the fall of Macedonia, Calli- 
crates denounced more than a thousand leading Achaeans who 
had favoured the cause of Perseus These, among whom was 
Polybius the historian, wero apprehended and sent to Borne for 
tnal. A still harder fate was expenenced by iEtolia, Bceotia, 
Acomania, and Epirus In the last-named country, especially, no 
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fewer than Bevenlyof the principal towns were ahanrlonL-J by Piolus 
to hi3 soldiera for pill ige, and 150,000 persona are said to hove been 
sold into slavery 

A quarrel between the Achieans and Sparta aCTorded the Homans 
a pretence for cmsliing *lie small rem iina of Grecian independence 
by the dcstmction of the Achman league 

The Spartans, feeling themselves ineompctcnt to resist the 
Acineans, appealed to the Bomnns for assistance , and in 117 tno 
Homan commissioners were sent to Greece to settlo the dtspntoc 
between the two states These commissioners decided that not 
only Sparta, hut Corinth, and all the other cities, cveept tho-o 
of Achaia, should ho restored to their independence This decision 
occasioned senous nots at Gonntli, the most important city of the 
league All the Spartans m the town were seized, and even the 
Homan commissioners narrowly escaped violence On their return 
to Home a fresh embassy was despatched to demand eatisfactioii fur 
these outrages But the violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaus, 
then Strategus of the league, rendered all attempts at accom- 
modation fruitless, and after the return of tho ambassadors tlie 
Senate declared war against the league Tho cowanlico and 
incompetence of Cntolaus os a general were only equalled by 
his previous insolence On the approach of tho Homans under 
Metellus from Macedonia ho did not even venture to make a 
stand at Thermopylm , and being overtaken by them near ScarphCa 
111 Loens, ho was totally defeated, and never again heard of 
Biaeus, who succeeded him as Strategus, displayed rather more 
energy and courage But a fresh Homan force under SInmmms 
having landed on the isthmus, Biicus was overthrown in n batilo 
near Connth , and that city was immediately evacuated not only bv 
the troops of tho league, but also by tlio greater part of the 
inhabitants On entenng it Mummius put the few males who 
remained to tho sword , sold the women and children as slaves , 
and havmg earned away all its treasures, consigned it to tho flames 
(BC 146) Connth was filled with masterpieces of ancient art, 
but Mummius was so insensible to their surpassing ezcclicnco as 
to stipulate with those who contracted to convoy them to Italy, 
that; if any were lost m the passage, they should bo replaced by 
others of equal value 1 Mummius then employctl himself in 
chastising and regulating tho whole of Greece, and ten commis- 
sioners were sent from Homo to settlo its future condition. The 
whole country, to the borders of Maccdoma and Epirus, was fonrcil 
into a Homan provmce, under the name of Anrvri, denved from 
that confederacy which had made tho last struggle for its pohtical 
existence. 
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return to bis nafave i sland 7IiTOughout the flounslung pcxiod of 
Greek literatuie these unrivalled works were umverBall; regarded 
as the productions of a single mind , but there was very little agree- 
ment respectmg the place of the poets bir+li, the details of his life, 
or the time m which he lived. Seven cibes laid claim to Homer s 
birth, and most of them had legends to tell 
respecting his romantic parentage, lus alleged i 

blmdness, and lus hfe of an itinera nt bard ac- (1 ' 

quamted with poverty and sorrow It cannot bo 
disputed that ho was an Asiatic Greek , but this ^ 

IS the only fact m his life which can be regarded it 
ascertain. Several of the best writers of antiquity 
supposed him to have been a native of the island 
of Chios, but most modem scholars behevo 
Smyrna to have been his birthplace His most 
probable date is about n a 850 
The mode m which these poems were preserved Homer 
has occasioned great controversy m modem times 
Sven if they were committed to writing by tlic poet himself, and were 
handed down to posterity m this manner, it is certain that they were 
rarely read Wo must endeavour to realise the difTcrcnco hot «ccii 
ancient Greece and our own times Dunng the most flonnshmg 
period of Athenian literature manuscripts were imhtTcrcntly mitten, 
without division mto parts, and without marks of punctuation They 
were scarre and costly, could be obtained only by the wealthy, and 
read only by tnose n ho hod had considerable hterary traming Under 
these circumstances the Greeks could never become a rending people , 
and thus the great moss even of the Athemans became acquainted 
with the productions of the leading poets of Greece only by 
heanng them recited at their solemn festivals and on other public 
occasions This was more stnkingly the case at an earlier period 
The Hiad and the Odyssey were not read by individuals in private, 
but were sung or recited at festivals or to assembled companies 
The bard otigmally sung lus own lays to the accompamment of lus 
Ivre Ho was succeeded by *i body of professional reciters, called 
Bbapsodists, who rehearsed the poems of others, and who appear at 
early times to have had exclusive possession of the Homeric poems 
But m the seventh century before the Christian era litcraiy culture 
began to prevail among the Greeks, and men of education and 
wealth were naturally desirous of obtaimiig copies of the great poet 
of the nation From this cause copies came to bo circulated 
among the Greeks, but most of them contained only separato 
portions of the poems, or single rhapsodes, as tlicy were called. 
Fisistmtus, the tyrant or despot of Athens, is said to have been the 
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fiist person ^rlio collected and arranged tho poems in then present 
form, in order that they might be recited at tho great Panathcnaie 
festival at Athens 

Three irorhs have come dovm to ns bearing the name of Hesiod 
— the ‘ "Works and Days,’ the * Theogony,’ and a description of 
the ‘Shield of Hercides’ Many ancient cntics beheved the 
* "Works and Days ’ to bo tho only gennme work of Hesiod, and 
their opimon has been adopted by most modem scholars We 
leam from this work that Hesiod was a native of Asern, a village 
at the foot of Monnt Helicon, to which his father had migrated 
from tho ^ohan Cyme in Asia Mmor. He farther tells ns that he 
gamed tlie prize at Gbalcis m a poetical contest , and that he was 
robbed of a fair share of his heritage by the unrighteous decision 
of judges who had been bnbed by his brother Perses The latter 
became afterwards reduced m circumstances, and applied to Ins 
brother for rehef, and it is to him that Hesiod addresses his 
didactic poem of the ‘Works and Days,’ m which be lays down 
various moral and social mazims for the regulation of his conduct 
and his life. It contains an mteresting representation of the 
feehngs, habits, and superstitions of the rural population of Greece 
in the earlier ages Eespecting the date of Hesiod nothing 
certain can be aifitmed Modem wnters usually suppose him to 
have flourished two or three generations later than Homer 

The commencement of Greek lync poetry as a cultivated species 
of composition dates from the middle of the seventh century before 
the Ghnstian era No important event either m the pubhc or 
private life of a Greek cotdd dispense with this accompaniment ; 
and the lync song was equally needed to solemnize the worship of 
the gods, to cheer the inarch to battle, or to enhven the fe^ive 
board. The lime poetry, with the exception of that of Pindar, has 
almost entirely perished, and all that we possess of it consists of a 
few songs and isolated fragments 

Tlie great satinst Archilochcs was one of the earliest and most 
celebrated of all the lyric poets He was a native of the island of 
Paros, and flourished about the year 700 nc His fame rests 
chiefly on his temble satires, composed in the Iambic metre, 
in winch ho gave vent to the bitterness of a disappomted man ^ 

Tvrt/EUS and Alcmas were the two great lync poets of Bjiarta, 
though neither of them was a native of Laccdsemon The personal 
history of Tyrtams, and his warlike songs, which roused the 
hunting courage of the Spartans durmg the second Messeman war, 
have already been mentioned (p. 25). Aleman was originally 
a Lydian slave in a Spartan family, and was emancipated by 
his master He hved shortly after the sccorA Messeman war. His 
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jHiems partake of tlio character of tbw period, \vldeh was cno of 
rcpoBO and enjo^nnent after the fatigues and perils of war Jlanj 
of his songs celebrate the ileTsnrcsof good eating and drinking, 
but the more important were mtended to be sung by a chorus at 
tlie pubbe festivals of Sparta 

Akion was a native of Metbymna m Lesbos, and lived some 
tune at the court of Penandcr, tyrant of Corinth, who began to 
reign n o G25 Nothing is known of his life beyond the beautiful 
story of his escape from the sailors with whom ho sailed from 
Sicily to Connth On ono occasion, thus nms the story. Anon 
weut to Sicily to take part in a musical contest Ho won the pnze, 
and, laden with presents, ho embarked in a Connthian ship to 
return to his friend Fenander The mdo sailors coveted lus trea- 
sures, and meditated his murder After imploring them in vain to 
spare his life, be obtained permission to piny for tho lust tinio on 
his beloved lyre In festal attiro he placed himself on tlio prow of 
the vessel, mvobed tho gods m inspired strains, and then thrci/ 
himself into the sea But many song-loving dolphins had nsscmbled 
round the vessel, and ono of them now took the hani on its hack, 
and earned lum to Tainamm, from whence ho returned to Connth 
in safety, and related his advonturo to Penandcr Upon tlio arnval 
of the Connthian vessel, Penander inquired of tho sailors after 
Anon, who replied that ho had remained behind at Tnrentum , but 
when Anon, at the bidding of Penandcr, came fomnrJ, the sailors 
owned their guilt, and were punished ncconling to their desert 
Tho great improvement in lync poetry ascribed to Anoii is the 
invention of tlie Ditlijramb This was a choral song and dance in 
honour of the god Dionysus, and is of great interest in tho history 
of poetry, since it was the germ from winch spmng at a Inter time 
the magnificent productions of the tragic Huso at Athens 

ALCa.DS and Sappho were both natives of HyblCnc, in the island 
of Lesbos, and flonnshed about n c GlO-580 Their songs were 
composed for a single voice, and not for tho chorus, and they were 
each tho inventor of a new metre, which hears their name, and n 
familiar to us by tho well-known oiles of Horace Their poetry was 
tho warm outponnng of tho writers’ inmost feelings, and pre'cnts 
tho lync poetry of the iBolinns at its highest point 

Alcaius took an active part m tho civil dissensions of his native 
state, and warmly espoused tho cause of tho nnstocratical party, to 
which ho belonged by birth. Wien tho nobles were dnven into 
exile, ho endeavoured to cheer their spirits by a number of iroit 
animated odes, full of invectives against tho popular parly and its 
leaders 

Of the eveaita of Sappho’s life wo have scarcely any inforapbcu , 
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and tlie common story that, hemg in love \nth Fhaon and findmg 
her love unrequited, she leapeu dovm from the Lencadion rock, 
seems to have been an mvention of later tunes 
Axackeon was a native of the Ionian city of Teos He spent 
part of his hfe at Samos, under the patronage of Polycrates , and 
after the death of this de^ot he went to Athens at the mvitation 
of Hipparchus The universal tradition of antiquity represents 
Anacreon as a consummate voluptuary , and his poems prove the 
truth of the tradition His death was worthy of his life, if we may 
beheve the account that he was choked by a grape-stone 
SiMOMOES, of the island of Geos, was bom n c S56, and reached a 
great age He hved many years at Athens, both at the court of 
Hipparchus, togetlier with ^acreon, and subsequently under the 
democracy durmg the Persian wars The straggles of Greece for 
her mdependence furnished him with a noble subject for his muse 
He earned away the pnze from JEsohylus with an elegy upon the 
wamois who had fallen at the battle of Marathon. Subsequently 
we find him celehratmg the heroes of Thermopylae, Artemisium, 
Salanus, and Plataea. He was upwards of 80 w hen his long poetical 
career at Athens was closed with the victory which he gained with 
the dithjTambio chorus in b c 477, making the 56th pnze that 
he had earned off Shortly after this event he repaired to Syracuse 
at the invitation of Hiero Here he spent the remaining ten years 
of his life, not only entertoimng Hiero with bis poetry, but in- 
structmg Inm by his wisdom ; for Simomdes was a philosopher as 
well as a poet, and is reckoned amongst the sophists 
PixDAR, though the contemporary of Simonides, was considerably 
his jnmor He was bora either at, or in the 
neighbourhood ofi Thebes in Boeotia, about 
the year 522 b c Later writers tell us that 
his future glory os a poet was miraculoudy 
foreshadowed by a swarm of bees which rested 
upon bis bps while he was asleep, and that 
this miracle first led him to compose poetry. 
He commenced his profesaonal career at 
an early age, and soon acquired so great a 
reputation, that he was employed by vanons 
states and prmces of the Hellemc race to com- 
pose choral songs He was courted especially 
by Alexander, king of Macedonia, and by 
Hiero, despot of Syracuse The praises which he bestowed upon 
Alexander are said to have been the chief reason which led his 
descendant, Alexander the Great, to spare the house of the poet 
when he destroyed the rest of Thebes The estimation m which 
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Pindar was held is also shown by tho honours conferred uyon 
him by the free states of Greece Although a Thohin, ho tmw 
always a great lavounte with tho Athenians, whom ho fre- 
quently praised m his poems, and who testified tlieir gi ititado by 
making him their public guest, and by ginng him 10,000 drachmis 
The only poems of Pindar which have como down to us entire 
uro his Epimcia or tnumphal odes, composed m commcmotu*''m of 
victones gamed in the great pubhc games But laeso were only 
a small portion of his works Ho also wrote hjmns, pTHis, dith\- 
rambs, odes for processions, songs of maidens, mimic d ineiiig 
songs, drinking songs, dirges^ and encomia, or panegyrics on 
princes 

The Greeks had arrived at a high pitch of civihzation before 
they ean be said to have possessed a Jlistort/ Tho 
first essays m literary prose cannot be placed earlier 
than the sixth century before the Christian ana , 
but the first writer who deserves tho name of an 
histormn is Herodotcs, hence called tho Father 
of History Herodotus was bom m the Dorian 
colony of Hahearrassus m Cam, m tho year 484 
B c , and accordmgly about tho time of tho Peru-m 
expeditions mto Greece He resided some years 
m Samos, and also undertook extensive travels, of 
which he speaks in his worlc. There was scarcely 
a town m Greece or on the coasts of Asia Hinor with 
which he was not acquainted , he bad explored 
Thrace and the coasts of the Black Sea , in Egypt ho had penetrated 
as far south as Elcphantmfi , and m Asia bo had visited the cities of 
Babylon, Ecbatana, and Sosa Tho latter part of his life was spent 
at Ihuni, a colony founded by tho Athenians m Italy in n c 447 
Atcordmg to a well-known story m Lucian, Herodotus, when ho 
had completed lus work, recited it publicly at tho great Olympic 
festival, as the best means of procnrmg for it that celebrity to which 
he felt that it was entitled. The efiect is described ns immedi ite 
and complete The dehghtcd audience at once assigned tho names of 
the mne Pluses to the rune books mto wh.ch it is dividciL A still 
later author (Smdas) adds, that Thucydides, then a bov, was present 
at the festival with his father Oloms, and was so aflcctcd by the 
recital as to shed tears, upon which Herodotus congratninted 
Ulorus on having a son who possessed so early such a zcnl fur 
knowledge But there ore many objections to tho prob''bihty of 
these tales 

Herodotus mterwove mto his history nil tho voned and extensive 
(mowledge acquired m his travels, end by hia own po'sonal ro- 
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searches Bnt the real subject of the work is the conflict between 
the Greek race, in Oie widest sense of the term, and mclnding the 
Greeks of Asia Elinor, with the Asiatics Thns the historian had 
a vast epic sabject presented to him, which was bronght to a 
natural and glorious tenmnation by the defeat of the Persians m 
their attempts upon Greece The work concludes with the reduc- 
tion of Sestos by the Athenians, n a 478 Herodotus wrote m the 
lomc dialect, and his style is marked by an ease and simplicify 
which lend it an mdescnbable charm 
Thuctdides, the greatest of the Greek historians, was an Athe- 
man, and was bom in the year 471 BC His family 
was connected with that of Sliltiades and Gimon 
He possessed gold-nunes in Thrace, and enjoyed 
great influence m that country. He commanded 
an Atheman squadron of seven ships atThasos,in 
424 B c , at the time when Brasidas was besieging 
Amphipolis ; and havmg failed to reheve that city 
m time, he went mto a voluntary esile, m order 
probably to avoid the punishment of death Ho 
appears to have spent 20 years m banishment, 
pnncipally m the Peloponnesus, or m places under 
the dominion or influence of Sparta He perhaps 
Thucydides. returned to Athens m B c 403, the date of its libem- 
tion by Thmsybidus Accordmg to the unanimous testimony of anti- 
quity he met with a violent end, and it seems probable that he was 
assassinated at Athens, smee it cannot be doubted that his tomb 
existed there. From the beginning of the Peloponnesian war he had 
designed to write its history, and he employed himself m collecting 
materials for that pnrpose dunng its contmuance , bnt it is most 
likely that the work was not actually composed till after the 
conclusion of the war, and that be was engaged upon it at the time 
of his death. The &st book of his History is mtroductory, and 
contains a rapid sketch of Grecian history &om the remotest times 
to the breaking out of the war The remaimng seven books are 
filled with the details of the war, related accordmg to the division 
into summers and winters, into which all campaigns naturally fall , 
and the work breaks off abruptly m the middle of the 21st year of 
the war(BC 411). The materials of Thucydides were collected 
with the most scrupulous care; the events ore related with the 
strictest imparbahty ; and the work probably offers a more exact 
account of a long and eventful penod than any other contemporary 
history, whether ancient or modern, of an equally long and important 
(eta. The stylo of Thucydides is bnef and sentenhons, and whether 
m moral or pohtical reasoning, or in desenphon, gams wonderful 
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force from its condensation. But this charactcn'^tic is fometimes 
earned to a faulty extent, so as to render his stylo harsh, and his 
meamng obscure 

Xeaoi'hon, the son of Giyllus^ was also an Athenian, and vnis 
probably bom about n o 444 Ho iras a pupil of Soentes, who 
saved his hfo at the battle of Dehum (n c 424) His accompanying 
Cyras the younger in Ins expedition against his brother Arfaxerxes, 
hrng of Persia, formed a stnking episode in his hfo, and has been 
recorded by hunsclf in Ins Anabasis Ho seems to have been still 
in Asia at the tune of the death of Soentes in 309 n c., and was 
probably banished from Athens soon after that penod, m conse- 
quence of his close connexion with the Laced emonians. Ho nc> 
compamed Agesilaus, the Spartan kmg, on the return of the latter 
from Asia to Greece , and ho fought along with the Laccd-cmo* 
mans against his own countrymen at tlio battle of CoronCa iii 
394 n c After this battle ho went with Agesilaus to Sparta, and 
soon afterwards settled at Scillus in Elis, near Olympea Ho is 
said to have lived to more than 90 years of age, and he mentions on 
event which occurred as late os 357 n c 

Probably all the works of Xenophon are still extant. The 
Anabasis is the work on which his iiimo os an histonaii clucily rcits 
Itiswntton in a simple and agreeable style, and conveys much 
curious and sinking information The IIcllenTca is a continuation 
of the history of Thucydides, and comprehends in seven books a 
space of about 48 years, namely, from the time when Thucydides 
breaks ott| n c 411, to the battle of hlanhnea in 362 The subject 
IS treated in a very dry and umntcrcstmg stylo, and his evident 
partiality to Sparhi, and dislike of Athens, have frequently warjicd 
hiB judgment, and must cause his statements to bo received with 
some suspicion. The Cyropxdm, oiio of tho most pleasing and 
popular of his works, professes to be a history of Cyrus, the founder 
of tho Persian monaroliy, but is in reality a kind of pohtic-il romance, 
and possesses no authority whatever as an historical work Tho 
design of tho author seems to have been to draw a picture of n 
perfect state , and though tlio scene is laid in Pcrsui, tho niateri ils 
of tho work are derived from his own philosophical notions and tl o 
usages of Sparta, engrafted on tho popularly current stones re- 
specting Cyrus Xenophon displays in this work his di«liko of 
democratic institutions hko those of Athens, and lus prerertneo for 
an anstocracy, or even a monarchy Xenophon wis aL-o tho autlior 
of several minor works , but the only other treatise wluch wo nccal 
mention is tho ZIemorahiha of Soentes, in four book®, intcndcal as a 
defence of his master against tho charges which occa- oued hia 
dcatli, and which undoubtedly contains n genmno picture of Socrates 
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and Lis philosophy The gemns of Xenophon iras not of the highest 
order , it was practical rather than speculatiTe , but he is distin* 
giushed for his good sense, his moderate views, his hnmane temper, 
and his earnest piety 

The Drama pre-eminently distingmshed Athenian htemtnre 
The democracy demanded a litetatnre of a popular kmd, the 
Mvaciiy of the people a hterature that made a hvely impression , 
and both tliese conditions were fulfilled by the drama But 
though brought to perfection among the Athemans, tragedy 
and comedy, in their rude and early origin, were Donan mven- 
tions Both arose ont of the worship of Dionysus There was 
at first but tittle distinction between these two species of the 
drama, except that comedy belonged mere to the mral cele- 
bration of the Dionysiac festivals, and tragedy to that m cities 
The name of tragedy was far from sigmfying any thmg mournful, 
being derived from the goat-tihe appearance of those who, disguised 
as Satyrs, performed the old Dion 3 FSiac songs and dances In lihe 
maimer, comedy \iaa called after the song of the band of revellers 
who celebrated the vmtage festivals of Dionysus, and vented the 
rude merriment mspired by the occasion in jibes and extempore 
witticisms levelled at the spectators Tragedy, m its more perfect 
form, was the ofispring of the dithyrambic odes with which that 
worship was celebrated These were not always of a joyous cast 
Some of them expressed the sufiermgs of Dionysus , and it was 
from this more mournful species of dithyramb that tragedy, properly 
so called, arose The dithyrambic odes formed a kind of lyneal 
tragedy, and were sung by a chorus of fifty men, dancmg round 
the altar of Dionysus The improvements in the dithyramb 
were mtroduced by Anon at Corinth , and it was chiefly among 
the Donan states of the Peloponnesus that these choral ditby- 
rambic songs prevailed Hence, even m Attic tragedy, the chorus, 
which was the foundation of tho drama, was wntten m the Done 
dialect, thus clearly betraymg the source from which the Athemans 
denved it 

In Attica an important alteration was made in the old tragedy in 
the time of Pisistratus, m consequence of which it obtamed a new 
and dramatic character. This mnovabon is asenbed to Thespis, a 
native of the Attic village of Icana, u c 535 It consisted m tho 
introduction of an actor for tho purpose of givmg rest to tho chorus. 
Thespis was succeeded by Choerilus and Phrymehus, the latter of 
whom gamed his first prize m the dramatic contests m 511 nc 
The Donan Prahnas, a native of Phhus, hut who exhibited 
his tragedies at Athens, mtroduced an improvement in tragedy 
1^ separating tho Satync from the fragio dimna. As neither the 
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popular taste nor the ancient religious associations connected with 
the festivals of Dionysus ivonld have permitted the chorus of 
Satyrs to bo entirely bamshed from the tngio representations, 
Fratmos avoided this by the invention of what is called the Sityne 
drama, that is, a species of play m which the ordmaty subjects ol 
tragedy were treated in a hvely and farcical manner, and in winch 
the chorus consisted of a band of Satyrs in appropnato drc«es 
and masks Alter this penod it became customary to exhibit 
dramas m tetralogiei, or eels of four, namely, a tragic Inloqij, 
or senes of tlireo tragerhes, followed by a Safync play These 
were often on connected subjects, and the Satyric drama at 
the end served like a merry after-piece to rcbove the minds of tbu 
spectators 

The subjects of Greek tragedy were taken, with few exceptions, 
from the national mythology Hence the plot and story were of 
necessity known to the spectators, a circumstanco which strongly 
distinguishes the ancient tragedy from the modem It must also 
be recollected that tlie representation of tragedies did not take 
place eveiy day, but only, after certam fixed mtcrvals, at the 
festivals of Dionysus, of wluch they formed one of tho grcatist 
attractions Dunng tho whole day tho Athenian pubhe sat in tho 
theatre witnessing tragerly after tragedy , and a prize was awarded 
by judges appointed for tho purpose to the poet who produced the 
best set of dramas 

Such was Attic tragedy when it camo into tho hands of iEsciir- 
LLs, who, from the great improvements wluch ho mtrodneed, was 
regarded by the Athenians as its father or founder, just ns Homer 
was of Epic poetry, and Herodotus of History iEschylus was bom 
at Eleusis in Attica m ii o 525, and was thus contemporary with 
Simonides and Pmdar Ho fought with liis brother Cynmgirua at 
tho battle of Marathon, and also at those of Artcmismm, Salami^ 
and Flatiea In n c 4SI ho gained his first tragic prize In ICS ho 
was defeated m a tragic contest by his younger rival Sophocles, 
shortly afterwards ho retired to the court of king Hicro,at Symciise 
Ho died at Gela, in Sicily, in 406, in the COth year of his ago It is 
nnaramously related that an eagle, mistokmg tho potl s bald head 
for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it in order to break the shell, 
thus fulfilling an oracle predicting that ho was to dio by a blow 
irom heavon Tho improvements introduced into tragedy by 
^schylns concerned both its form and composition, and its manner 
of representabon. In tho former his prmcipal innovation was tlio 
introdnclion of a second actor , whence arose tho dialogue, propedy 
so called, and the limitation of tho choral parts, which now tccame 
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acbon Tho improTement was so obvious that it was adopted b^ 
iSIscbylus m lus later plays , but tho number of threo actois seems 
to have been seldom or never exceeded. 

Kciupides was bom m tho island of Salamis, in n c 4S0 li s 
parents having been among those who fled thither 
at the time of tho invasion of Attica by Xerxes 
He studied rhetoric under Frodicns, and physics 
under Anaxagoras, and he also lived on intimate 
terms with Socrates In 441 be gamed his first 
prize, and he contmued to exhibit pKys until 
408, the date of bis Orestes SoOn after this ho 
repaired to the court of Macedonia, at the mvila- 
bon of kmg Archelaus, where he ^ed two years 
afternards at the ago of 74 (n c 40G) Common 
report relates that ho was tom to pieces by tho 
king s dogs, which, according to some accounts, 
were set upon him by two rival poets out of tiivy 
characters and subjects Eunpidcs often arbitrarily departed from 
tho received legends, and dimimshcd tho dignity of tragedy by 
depriving it of its ideal character, and by bringing it down to the 
level of every-day life His dialogue was garmlous and colloquial, 
wantmg m heroic dignity, ami frequently fhgid through misplacf d 
philosophical disquisibons Sfetm spite of all thesofiiults Eunpidrs 
has many beaubes, and is particularly remarkable for patlios, so 
that Anstotle calls him “ tho most tragic of poets ” 

Comedy received its full development at Athens from Cratiniis, 
who hved m the age of Pencks Cratmus, and Ins younger 
contemponines^ Eupohs and Aristophanes, were tho threo great 
poets of what is colled tho Old Atbo Comedy Tho coineilits 
of Cratmus and Eupohs ore lost, but of Anstopbancs, who ivus tho 
greatestof thetliree, wehavo eleven dramas extant Aristofiiamis 
was bom about 444 n c Of his pnvato hfo wo know positively 
nothmg Ho exhibited his first comedy m 427, and from that time 
till near his death, which probably happened about 3Sn, lie was a 
firequent contnbutor to the Attic stage Tho OldAltie Comedy was 
a powerful vohiele for the expression of opinion , and most of the 
comedies of Anstopbancs turned cither upon political occurrences, 
or upon some subject winch excited tho interest of the Atl email 
pubho Their chief object was to excite laughter by the boldr t 
and most ludicrous concature , and provided that end was attain d 
tho poet seems to have cared but httlo about tho jnsbco of the 
picture Towards tho end of tho career of Anstopbancs tlio 
unrestneted hccnce and hbellous personality of comedy began 
gradually to disappear Tho chorus was first curtailed and then 
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entirely suppressed, and thus made way for what is called the 
Middle Comedy, which bad no cboms at alL The latter shll 
continued to be in some degree pohtical, hut persons were no 
longer introduced upon the stage under their real names, and the 
office of the choms was reiy much curtailed. It was, in fact, the 
connecting hnk between the Old Comedy and the New, or the 
Comedy of Maimers The Neie Comedy arose after Athens had 
become subject to the Macedomans Politics were now excluded 
from the stage, and the materials of the dramatic poet were 
derived entirely from the fictitious adventures of persons in pnvate 
life The two most distmgnished writers of this school were 
Philemox and Menander Philemon was probably bom about the 
year 360 b c , and was either a Cilician or Syracnsan, but came at 
an early age to Athens He is considered as the founder of the 
New Comedy, which was soon afterwards 
brought to perfecbon by his younger con- 
temporary Menander The latter was an 
Atheman, and was bom m b c 342 He 
was drowned at the age of 52, whilst 
swimmmg m the harbour of Pirieus. He 
wrote upwards of 100 comedies, of which 
only fragments remam , and the unam- 
mous praise of postenty awakens our 
regret for the loss of one of the most 
elegant writers of antiqmty The come- 
dies, mdeed, of Plautus and Terence may 
give us a general notion of the New 
Menander Comedy of the Greeks, from which they 

were confessedly drawn; but there is 
good reason to suppose that the works even of the latter Homan 
writer fell far short of the wit and elegance of Menander. 

The latter days of literary Athens were chiefiy distmg^mshed by 
the gemns of her Orators and JPhilosophers There were ten Attic 
orators, whose works were collected by the Greek grammanans, 
and many of whose orations have come down to us Their names 
are Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isseus, ASschmcs, Ly- 
curgns, Demosthenes, Hypendes, and Dinarchus Antiphon, the 
earliest of the ten, was bom nc 480 He opened a school of 
rhetoric, and numbered among his pupils the histonan Thucydides 
Antiphon was put to death m 411 b c for the part which ho took 
lu establishing the ohgarchy of the Pour Hundred. 

Andocides, who was concerned with Alcibiades m the affiur of 
the Heimas, was bom at Athens in bc. 467, and died probably 
about 391. 
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Lpslas, also liom at AtLsna m 438, Tras mnch snpcnoi <o Ando* 
cides as an orator, bat being a melte, or resident alien, bo was not 
allowed to speak in the ossembbes or courts of jtisbcc, and thcrcforo 
wrote orations for others to dcliTer 

Isocrates was bom m 43G After receiving the instructions of 
some of the most celebrated sophists of the day, be became himself 
a spccch-wnter and professor of rhetonc , hia weakly constitution 
and natural timidity provcntmg him from taking a part in public 
life He made away with himself in 338, after the fatal bittlo 
of Cbieronca, in despair, it is said, of his country's fate Ho 
took great pains with his compositions, and is reported to have 
spent ten, or, according to others, fifteen years over his Panegyric 
oration 

Is^ECs ilounslied between the end of tbo Peloponnesian war and 
the accession of Philip of Hacedon Ho opened a school of 
rhetoric at Athens, and is said to have numbered Demosthenes 
among his pupils The orations of Ismus were csclusivclyjiidicinl, 
and the whole of tho eleven which have come down to us turn on 
the subject of inheritances 

iElscHmES was bom in the year 389, and ho was at first a violent 
anti-Macedonian , but after his embas^ along with Demosthenes 
and others to Philip’s court, ho was tho constant advocate of 
peace Demosthenes and wSscluncs now became tho lending 
speakers on their respective sides, and tho heat of political 
animosity soon uegenerated into personal hatred. In 343 Demo- 
sthenes charged iEschines with having received bribes from Philip 
during a second embassy, and tho speech in wluch ho brought 
forward this accusation was answered m another by iEschincs 
The result of this charge is unknown, but it seems to have 
deimeted from the popularity of iEschincs Wo bavo already 
adverted to his impeachment of Ctesiphon, and tho celebrated reply 
of Demosthenes m lus speech de Corona (p 202) After the 
bamshment of^schines on this occasion (iic 330), ho cmplovcd 
himself m teaching rhetonc at Bbodes He died in Samos in '11 1 
As an orator ho was second only to Demosthenes 

Of the life of his great nval, DE3I0srHE^ES, wo have nlre"dy 
given some account (p 178) Tho verdict of Ins contcmporints, 
ratified by postenly, has pronounced Demorthenes tho greatest 
orator that ever Lved Tho pnncipal element his success must 
be traced in lus punty of purpose, which gave to his arguments all 
the force of conscientious conviction. The cficct of Ins speeches 
was sbll further heightened by n wonderful and almost mapo 
force of diction Tho grace and vivacity of lus dehvery are attested 
by the well-known anecdote of JEsebmes, when be read at Hhodes 
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his speech against Ctcsiphon. Wb audience having expressed their 
surpnse that he should have been defeated after such an orabon • 
“You -would cease to wonder,” ho remarked, “if you had heard 
Demosthenes ” 

The remaining three Attic orators, "viz Ltotjpgds, Hytekides, 
and DrxAP.ciros, were contemporanes of Demosthenes Ljcuigns 
and Hypendes hoth belonged to the anti-Macedoman party, and 
were warm supporters of the pohcy of Demosthenes Dinarchus, 
who IS the least important of the Athc orators, survived Demo- 
sthenes, and was a fhend of Demetrius Fhalereus 

The history of Greek Philosoplty, like that of Greek poetry and 
history, began in Asia IMinor. The earhest philosopher of dis- 
bnebon was Thales of Miletus, who was horn about u c 610, and 
died in 530, at the age of 90. He -was the founder of the Jonto 
school of philosophy, and to him were traced the first beginnings of 
geometry and astronomy. The main doctrine of his philosophical 
S 3 stem was, that water, or flmd substance, -was the single onginal 
element from which everything came and into which cverytlmig 
returned Akaximaxdeb, the successor of Thales in the Ionic 
school, lived from n c 610 to 517 He was disbngmshed for his 
knowledge of astronomy and geography, and is said to have been 
the first to introduce the use of the sun-dial into Greece Axaxi- 
UEXES, the third in the senes of the loman philosophers, hved a 
little later than Anaximander He endeavoured, hke Tholes, to 
denve the ongm of all matenal thmgs from a single element, and, 
according to his theory, air was the source of life. 

A new path -was struck out by Anaxagoras of Clazomentc, the 
most illustnous of the lomc philosophers He came to Athens in 
480 B c , where he contmned to teach for thirty years, numbenng 
among lus hearers Fenclcs, Socrates, and Eunpides He abandoned 
the system of his predecessors, and, instead of regardmg some 
elementary form of matter as the ongm of all things, he conceived 
a supremo mind or intelhgence, disbnct from the v isible world, to 
liave imparted form and order to the chaos of nature These 
innovations afforded the Athenians a pretext for indicting Anaxa- 
goras of impiety, though it is probable that his connexion with 
Fencles was the real cause of that proccedmg (see p 80) It was 
only through the influence and eloquence of Fencles that he was 
not put to death , but he was sentenced to pay a fine of five talents 
and qmt Athens The philosopher rebred to Lampsacus, where he 
died at the age of 72 

The second school of Greek philosophy was the Heatic, which 
denved its name firom Elea or Telia, a Greek colony on the 
western coast of Southern Italy It was founded by Xexo- 
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PHASES of Colophon, who fled to Elea on tho conquest of his 
natiro land by the Fersmna Ho conceived tho wnolo of natnin to 
Lo God 

Tho third school of plulosophy was tho Pythagorean, founded by 
Pi THAGOPAS He was a native of Samos, and was bom about n c 
580 Hia father was an opulent merchant, and Pylhagoris him'olf 
travelled extensively in the East He believed in tho transmign- 
tion of souls , and later wntera relate that Pythagons asserted that 
his own soul had formerly dwelt m tho body of tho Trojoa Euphor- 
bus, tho son of Panthous, who was slam by Menclaus, and th it 
in proof of lus assertion he took down, at first sight, tiio shield 
of Eupborbus from tho icmplo of Herv (Juno) at ArgO'\ where 
it had been dedicated by Jlenelans Pythagoras was distinguished 
by his knowledge of geometry and arithmetic , and it was probably 
from lus teaching that tho Pythagoreans were led to riganl 
numbers m some mystenoua manner as tho basis and cscciico of nil 
things Ho was however more of the religious teacher thin of the 
philosopher, and he looked upon himself as a being destined by 
the gods to reveal to his disciples a new and a piucr mode of life 
He founded at Croton in Italy a land of religious brotherhood, tho 
members of which were bound together by peculiar rites oiid 
obsenanocs Eveiything done and taught in tho fnteniify wis 
kept a profound secret from all without its palo It appears tint 
tho members Ind some private signs, like Fretmnsons by which 
they could recognise each other, even if they bad never met before * 
dis doctrines spread rapidly over Magna Griicn, and clubs of a 
similar chancter were established at Sybaris, Slctipontmii, Tiren- 
tum, and other oities 

At Athens a new direction was given to tho study of philosophy 
by Socrates, of whom on account has been already given (pp 138- 
110) To his teaching either directly or indirectly may bo fr'ccd 
tho origin of the four principal Grecian schools tho Aradeoiiciotir, 
established by Plato , tho Peripatetics, founded bj lus piipd An 
stotlo, tho Eptenreant, 'O named from their master Epicurus, and 
tho Stoics, founded by Zeno 

Plato was bom at Athens in 429 nc , tho year m which Penclcs 
died His first literary attempts were m poetry, but lus atten- 
tion was soon turned to philosophy by the teaching of Socrates 
'Those lectures ho began to frequent at about the ago of twenty 
From that time till tho death of Socrates ho appears to have 
lived in tho closest intimacy with tliat philosopher Alter that 
eient Pinto withdrew to Megara, and subsequently undertook 
some extensive travels, m tho course of which ho visihil CyrCriS, 
Egypt Sicily, and Magna Griccia. His mtcrcourso with 11 e clihr 
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and the yonnger Dionysiua at Syracuse has been already related 
(p 172} TTia absence from Athens lasted about tnehe years, 
on his return, being then upwards of forty, be began to teach in 
the gymnasium of the Academy His doctrines were too recondite 
for the popular ear, and bis lectures were not very numeronsly 
attended Hut ho bad a narrower circle of devoted admirers and 
disciples, consistmg of about twenty-eight persons, who met in bis 
pnvate bouse, over the vestibnle of which was insenbed — “Let 
no one enter who is ignorant of geometry ” The most distin- 
guished of this little band of auditors were Speusippus, his nephew 
and successor, and Aristotle. He died m ^7, at the age of 81 or 
82, and bequeathed his garden to his school 

Aristotle was bom m 384 nc, at Stagira, a seaport town 
of Ghalcidic4, whence he is frequently called the Staginte At the 
age of 17, Anstotle, who had then lost both father and mother, 
repaired to Athens Plato considered him his best scholar, and 
called him “ the mtellect of his school." Anstotle spent twenty 
years at Athens, dunng the last ten of which he established 
a school of his own In 342 he accepted the invitation of Phihp of 
Macedon to nndertahe the instruction of his son Alexander In 
333, after Alexander had ascended the throne, Anstotle qmtted 
hlacedoma, to which he never returned. He agam took up his 
abode at Athens, where the Athenians assigned him the gymnasium 
called the Lyceum , and from his habit of dehvering his lectures 
whilst walkmg up and down in the shady walks of this place, bis 
school was called the pertpatetio In the morning he lectured 
only to a select class of pupils, called esoteric His afternoon 
lectures were delivered to a wider circle^ and were therefore called 
exoteric. It was during the thirteen years in which he presided 
over the Lyceum that he composed the greater part of his works, 
and prosecuted his researches in natural histoiy, m which he was 
most liberally assisted by the munificence of Alexander The 
latter portion of Aristotle’s life was unfortnnnte Ho appears to 
have lost from some unknown cause the friendship of Alexander ; 
and, after the death of that monarch, the disturbances which 
ensued m Greece proved unfavourable to his peace and security 
Being threatened with a prosecution for impiety, he escaped from 
Athens and retired to Gholcis; but ho was condemned to death in 
his absence, and deprived of all the nghts and honours wbicii 
ho had previously enjoyed. He died at Ghalcis in 322, m the 63rd 
year of his age 

Of all the philosophical systems of antiquity, that of Aristotle 
was best adapted to the practical wants of mankind. It was 
founded on a close and accurate observation of human nature 
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and of the external world , bnt whilst it songht the practical 
and useful, it did not neglect the beautiful and iiohic His 
works consisted of treatises on natural, moral, and pohticil philo- 
sophy, history, rhetoric, cnticiszn, &c , indeed there is scarcelj a 
branch of knowledge which hia vast and comprehensive genius did 
not embrace 

Hpicdbus was bom at Samos in 312, and settled at Athens at 
about the age of 33 Here he purchased a garden, whero ho 
established his philosophical school Ho taught that pleasure 
IS the highest good, a tenet, however, which ho captained and 
dignified by showmg that it was mental plcisuro that bo intended 
The ideas of atheism and sensual degradation with which tlio name 
of Epicurus has been so frequently coupled nro founded on igno- 
rance of his real teaching Bnt as ho demed the unmortalit} ot 
the soul, and the mterfereuco of the gods m human afiairs, — though 
he held their existence, — his tenets were very liable to bo abused 
by those who had not sufficient elevation of mind to love virtue for 
its own sake 

ZB^o was a native of Citium m the island of Cyprus, and setthd 
at Athena about n a 299 Hero he opened a school m the PccciM 
Stoo, or painted porch, whence the name of liis sect. Ho inculcated 
temperance and self-denial, and his practice nos m accordance with 
his precept 
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BiasiAas, 109, his expe- 
dition into Thrace, xb ; 
death, no 
Breiinus, 214. 

Bncephala, founded hj 
Alexander, 198 
Bj^antmes, erect a statne 
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Byzantinm, taken bj 
the Athenians, 90, be- 
Eieged by Philip, 181 
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Cadmeo, or Theban dtadel, 
seized bj the Spartans, 
160, recovered, 162 
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(Lilias, peace of, 164. 
Ualiicrites, 220 
Callicratid^ ijo. 
Callippns, 17J 
Callixenns, 112 
Cambunian mountains, i 
Combjses, 46 
Caidachi, 147 
Caiyatides, 94. 
Carthaginians invade Si- 
cily, 66, 171 
Caspian ^tes, 195 
Cassander, 208 , establishes 
an oligarchy at Athens, 
<6 ; takes lydna, ih ; 
kills Boxanaondberson, 
209. 

Catana, surprised by the 
Athenians, 115 
Cecropldie, 86. 

Cecrops, 5 
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Cepbissus, the, 86 
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Cbabrias, 162 
Cbzrephon, XJ9 
Cbxionea, second battle 
of, 181 

Chalybes, the, 148 
Charon of Thebes, 161 
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(hmon, son of Miltiades, 
72 , assists the Laceihe- 
monians, is, banished, 
76, bis sentince revoked, 
7:; expedition to Cy 
pros and death, tb ; & 
patronage of art, 88 
Clirlnean plain, 14 
dearchus, 142,141 


Cleombrotus invades Boe- 
otia, 165, slain, ib 
Cleomenes, 36, 37 
Cleon, xoi, character of, 
104, bis violence, 107, 
his expedition against 
Sphacteiia, tb , to 
1 brace, 109 , flight and 
death, 110 
Cieophon, 128 
Chruchi, 38, 79 
Cllsthenes, 35 ; his re- 
forms, 36, iheireifect, 38. 
Qitns, saves Alexander’s 
life, 187, killed by Alex- 
ander, 197 
Codrns, death of, 29 
Colchians,the, 148 
Colonies, Greek, 39 , rela- 
tion to the mother coun- 
try, , how founded, 
tb , mostly democratic, 
tb , in Asia Mmor, 40 , 
in Sicily, 42, in Italy, 
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44, in Afnca, t'b , in 
the Ionian Sea, tb , in 
hlacedonia and Thrace, 
ib , progress of, 79 
Comedy, old Attic, 233, 
new, 234 

Conon, supersedes Alcibi- 
ades, 139, defeated by 
Callicratidu, i;i , ac- 
cepts the command of 
the Persian fleet, 159, 
defeats the Spartan fleet 
at Cnidus, 154 , reduces 
the Spartan colonies, 
157, rebuilds the long 
vails of Athens, tb 
Corcyra, 44; troubles in, 
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Coivyireans, quarrel with 
CoiinUi,8i, sendon em- 
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Cormth, battle of, 154, 
congress at, 184; de- 
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Conntbian war, 153 
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Coronca, battle of, 1 34. 
Cornpedion, battle of, 213 
Cranai, 86 

Crannon, battle of, 234 
Craterus, 2301 
Cratmus, 233. 
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Cnmesns battle of, 174 
Cntias 135, slain, J37 
Crito, 149 
Cntolans, 22t 
Creesus, 45 ; fall of, 46 
Croton, 42. 

Cumm, 41 
Cyclades, 3 

C> Ion, conspiracy of, 30 
(^oscepholo!, battle of 
169. 

Cyrene, 44. 

Cyrus, empire of, 46; cap- 
tures Sardis, t'b 
Cyrus the younger, amves 
on the coast, 129, his 
expedition against his 
brother Artoxeixes, 141 , 
march, 142, slain, 143 
CyzicU3,i27, recovered by 
the Athenians, 128 
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Danaus, ; 

Darius, 47 ; Thracian ex- 
pedition of, ib , extorts 
the submission of the 
hIacedonians,48, death, 

56 

Donns Codomanns, de- 
feated by Alexander at 
Issns, 189, overthrown 
by Alexander at Arbela, 
193 , murdered, 195 
D-itis, 51 

Decarchies, Spartan, 149 
Deceleo, irg 

Delium, Athenian expedi- 
tion against, 109, battle 
of,tb 

Delos, confederacy of, 71 
Delphi, temple of, 12, 
oracle, 15 , token by the 
Phocians, 177 
Demades, 295 
Demaratus, 60. 

Demetnas, Athenian tribe, 
210 

Demetrius of Phalcrns, 
2o3, character of, 209, 
retires to Thebes, 210 
Demetnus Pohorcetes, 209; 
besieges Salomis, 210, 
besieges libodes, t'b ; 
takes Athens, 211 , king 
af Macedon, tb ; death. 
212 
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Demoothenes, general, 105 , 
108 

DexnoRtbenes^ ontor ac- 
conntof, x*j 8 , Phxhp^f, 
first, i*; 9 , Olynmacs, 
ib , fights at Ch%ronca 
i 3 i , bis conduct after 
Pbltlp s dc'itb, 184 , pro* 
poses religions honours 
for Ph*bp s assassin, 
ib , exertions to ronso 
Greece, 185 , embassy to 
Alexander, tb , accused 
by iFschlnes— speech on 
the Croivn 302 , con* 
demn^ of corruption, 
20 J, recalled from exile 
204 , demanded by An* 
tfpatcr 205 , escapes to 
(^aureo, t 6 , dcaui tb , 
character as an orator 

PerejUidas, 15 a 
Diacni, )i 
Drens, 221 
Picastcric 4 76 . 

Dinorchns, 2 j 6 
Diogenes, bis Interriew 
nith Alexander, xa.t. 
Dion, exiled 172 , takes 
Syracuse, ib , assassin* 
ated, 17 ; 

Dionysius the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse 171 , death 
and character, X 73 j 
Dionysius the younger, ' 
• 72 , expelled by Dion 
lb • retires to Connth, 
*74 

Diouvsus, theatre of, at 
Athens, 9 $ 

Diopithes, x 8 o 
Dithyramb, invention of 
the, 225 , the source of 
tragedy, ib. 

Dorcis, 71 

Dorians^ Sf In Pelopon* 
nesus, 17 , migrations 0 ! 
the, lb , three tribes of, 
20 

Doris, 2 . 

Dorns, 4 , 

Draco, laws of, jo. 

E 

SaJesta, the, 17 
Egyjit, its infinence on 
Greece, $ 

Elis. 3 


GOPDIIV 

F^mlnondas. 161 , fab 
character, tfi} , embassy 
tobporta, 164 , milltaiy 
nius of 165 , defeats 
e Spartans at Lenctro, 
x 66 , Invades loicooia, 
167 , establishes the Ar 
cadlanconfederition and 
restores the Me'senhins, 
167 * 3 , saves the rhebnn 
army, 169 , rescues Pe* 
lopidos, lb, last in\a 
Sion of I^loponresos, 
1 70 , death of, tb 
Fphestis, 4 t 
>f)faiaffe«, 60 

Fphiattes (the friend of 
I’crides) 76 . 

Ephors 2 t,poaeroftlie,ib 
Epicurean sect, 2i^ 
Cpicorut, 230 
Fpidamnnk ,44 8 x 
fapimcntdcx. 31 
FpipoiT, 117 
Epirus, 2 . 
fr^thtum, 03 
Eubnei, 3 , revolt from 
Athens 78 , second re* 
volt of, 126 
Fnclldes arrton, X 33 
Eumene* 206 
/'«no» 7 itd«Jof Eschylus *6 
Lumolpld'o 1 X 5 
£upatnd<r, 7 , nature of 
their government, to 
Fupliratrs suixe^ed by 
order of Alexander 2 oo 
i Eunpldes, account vf. 233 r 
ch iractor as a poet, 16 
j FuTybia»les 59 , 

! F urotas 3 
I huiysthcus 6 . 

I Etogoras, 151 


p 

FlamlnlnsT Q, 2 X 9 
'Four Hundred con«pJ- 
racy o' the, 125 , put 
doivo. 127 


G 

Galatix, 2 x 4 . 

Gaugamcla, battle of (r 
Arbeli) 

Gelou of Syrtcose 58 , 66 . 
Geomort, 7 29 . 

^erueiu, Spartan 2 t 
Gordian knot, the. «c 8 


iiirpAPcnts 

GranTcus, battle cf be, 
187 

Greece fi/rmor. i, pbr*’. 
calfest..re< 3, rct'ucid 
to a llomsn pru-irtr 
221 

Greek langnage ii; hij 
tory early, ib 

Greeks character of tl** 
3, caL&es ubkh tn M 
them II, di inf n <r 
on tLo flpfn ich 
\orxcs, 53 , Cl 
tLe battle rf 
64, exp'diticn of tic 
lenTLcusand 142, r«* 
treat of i4«, arrive «t 
tLehuxine 148,0 Py* 
zantiimi. tb 

GylipposaTTiacsix ^Vilr 
iitf , cap ixrex the fort of 
Labdalum, ib 


H. 

namlicar. 66 
Hannibal 2 t 3 
Harmodius ird \rl« c ;!• 
too con*pirae> cf tt 
Harroost^ bparun 1 .,; 
Harpicus 4 '> 

Harpniu* 292 . 

Hccaurus, 40 
Helen, 7 
Helisca. 17 
Hclbnodica*. 13 
HcIIjs, 2 
Hciltn 4 . 

Hellercs. 2 . 

IfcIlcnolamiT “x 
liclle^pODt, bndge o'^e* 
tlie 57 

HelotF coni t^oa i.f, 29 
revolt of, 75 

Hcp*”C 5 tIwi r'ar'^e* *— 
ptti* 190 , f'eat i -n 
lleracUdA, xx'um i.i 

Hercules o 
' HerriT muills'od, 
itennolnus 197 
I Hcrchl »ius 227 , aw"fcc! 
j h*swo’'k,tb 
I Heroes 6 . 

! llcrt'c age, 0 , aa '*2 
of lb 

Hc«iod 222 

Hic'o f f Syrar't \ 226 

llirpa'xhcs 
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INDEX 


mppiAS 

Hippbs, js ; expelled from 
Athens, j6 

Eisthcns of Uiletns, 4S , 
crnclfied, $0 

Histoiy, nse of, 227 

Humer, Z12; his identity, 
22; , date, th 

Homeric poems, their va- 
tne, 9 , ptescrration of, 
22; ; arranged by Pisis- 
tiatns, tb 

Hypeiides, 20;, 2;6 

Hyphasis, the, igS 


L 

Illssns, 86. 

Ion, 5 

Ionia, snbjogated by the 
Feisums, 51 

lonlans, 5 ; four tribes of, 
29, reroitofthe,49 , de- 
fection from Sparta, 71 
lomc migration, 18 
lophon, 2; 2. 

Iphttus, i;* 

Ipbicrates. tactics of, lj8 , 
successes of, ib 
Ipsus, battie of, 210 
Ira, fortress of, 25 
Issus, 2;y 
Isagoras, ;6 
Ismenia^ i 63 , 169 
Isocrates, 2;; 

Issue, battle of, 189 
Isthmian games, 14. 
Ithome, mount, z;, i 63 


J. 

Jason. 7 

Jason of PheRE, 166, aa- 
sasslnated, 267 


E. 

Knights, Athenian, ;2 


L 

iaceda:manIanE(v Sparta) 
Lochares, 211 

Laconia, ; , reduced by the 
Spartans, 24; northern 
frontier of, 26. 

Lode, battle of ;a 
Lamachus 114 
Lamion vrar, ia^ 

' Lompsaccs, r;; 

Larissa, 147 


UAPATIIOX. 
Lanrium, siiveT-mincs at, 
5 i 

I^nidas,;9, biBdeath,6i 
Leonnatns, 204 
lAontiades, 
lAOtycbides, 63 
I.eosthencs, 20; 

Lencas, 44 

l^euctra, battle of, 16; 
LIteiatnre, Greel 4 history 
of, 222 
Locnans, 2 
Locns,2 

Long trails, Athenian, 88 , 
rebuilt, IJ7 
Lyeabettus, 8; 

Lyceum, 96 
Lycon, 140 

Lrcur^ legislator), 19 
Ljeurgus (orator), 2j5 
Lydian monarchy, 45 
Lync poetry, 214, ocea 
slons of, lb ; detelop- 
ment oL 226 

Lysander, appointed Aa- 
vardita, 229, intrusted 
by Qyrus snth his sa- 
trapy, i;2 , his proceed- 
ings after the victory of 
jSEgospotamI, 2;; , block- 
ades Pinens, i;4, takes 
possession of Athens, 
tb , establishes the 
Thirty Tyrants i;s , 
triumph, tb ; nononrs, 
217, lo-cnters Athens, 
i;8 , his ambitions 
E^emcs.iyo ; despatched 
to the Hellespont, 151 , 
expedition into Boeotia, 
i;;; slain, tb 
Lysias, 2;; 

Lyslmacbns, 206, zri , 
slain, 2t; 


H, 

Macedonia, description of, 

175 

Macedonian empire, parti- 
tion of, 206, ovetliirotr, 
220 

Macedonians, their origin, 

175 

Macrones, the, 143 
Magna Grsccla, 42. 

Jlalli, the, 19S 
Mantlnea, battle of, 11;, 
third battle of 2i3 
Marathon, battle of, 5; 


HEODAUODES. 

Mardonins, ;i , adroit flat* 
tery of, 65, ncgotiatlans 
u ith the Athenians, 66, 
marches against Athens, 
67 , retreats, tb ; death, 
68 

MossoIIb, 44. 

Medea 7 
Modes, the 4; 

Medan, first Athenian ar- 
chon, 29 

Megabazns, 47, 48 
Mcgacles, ;o 

Mcgalopalis founded, 167, 
hittle of, 202 

Megara revolts from 
Athens, 78, compUdns 
of Athens, 82. 

Megans, 2 
Melcart, 19a 
Meietns, 140 
Melos, ii; 

Menander, 274 
Menelans 7 
Menon, 147 
Messene founded, 168 
Messenia, ; 

Messenlan ivor, first, 24, 
i second, 2;, third, 7; 
Messenlans conqncred b 7 
the Spartans, 24, sub- 
jngated, 26 
MespIIa, 147 
Metellus, 221 
Miletus, fall of, ;o 
Miitlades, 52, accosatiun 
and death of, 55 
Mindorus, 127 
Minos, 6, 7 
Ailnotaur, 6 
Alorea, 2. 

Alnmmlns, 221 , his igno- 
rance of art, tb 
Munychia, 88 
Alnseum, 86 
Mycalc, battle of, 63 
Mycenai, ; , ruins of, la 
MytilSnd, natal engago- 
ment at. 131 

Mytileneans, revolt of the. 
10; ; capitulate, ib 


K. 

Naxos, Spartan cxpedltlca 
ngamst, 48 
Ncapolis, 117 
Neardins. voyage of, 199 
Nemean gomes, 14. 
Neodamodes, 151. 



INDEX 


MC£A« 

Kletea, fonnded by Alex- 
andtr, 198 

Wdas, 103, concludes a 
peace \rflU Sparta, no, 
appointed commander In 
Sicily, 114 , bla dibtory 
proM^Ings there, 1x8, 
desponding sitaatlon of, 
2x9, Indecision, tb , 
Burrendcr, xi*, death, 
<b , character, <b 
Mlcd Apteros, temple of, 
88 

Klnerefa, X47 
Nobles, 9 


JEnophyta, battle of, 37 
Oligarchy, 17 
Olympia, 3 
Olympia^ first 4 
Olympias murdered, xo8 

B lc games xi 

lac oraUona of oe 
xnosUicnes, i"9 . 

Olynthian confederacy dis* 
solved, 160 

OlynUnis, 159, takenby the 
bpaxians, l6e 
Onomarchus, 178* 
Opuntfan l/jonans, 133 
Oratoni, AOicnlan. <1^ 
roanded by Alcxandei, 
,35, ten AtUc, IH ^ 
Oratoiy, Greek, nso »nd 
progrws of, 1J4' 
Orcbomenos 163 
Ortygla, xxtfc . . , 

Ostradsm, Introduced bj 
CUstbCDcs, 37 
Oxyartes, 196 


FEBSIAK3 1 

vanity and titason of, j 

ni, recall and Impeach- 
ment of, ^2t convlcUon 
and death, tb I 

Pansanias (second), *J7f 
expedition Into Boeotl^ 

X53 , condemned todeath, 

Xf) 

piusanlas assasslnaies Phi- 
iip, 182 
redieli, ]i 

relopidu, character of, , 
161 , B^n» a victory at ; 

&er‘ot’fb“i 

Imprisoned by Alexan- 
der, 169, defeats Alcian- 1 
dcr, ftp , slain, tb 
rdoponneslan confede- 
racy, meeting of, *2,| 
decides for war against 
Aliens tb , mm. com- j 
mencement of, ib , In- 
vasion of Attica, loo, 
Ihncydlde^ cbaiactcr of 
the war, ii3 
Peloponnesus, X 
Pelops, 5 
Penens, 2 
I’cn] ab, the, 

Pentacosiomcdimnl, 3^ 

Penuthlum. 14, 

Perdiccas, 82. ^ _ 

PeixUocas (Aloxandci'o p- 
ncral), 106, mardica 
against Ptolemy, 207. 

assassinated, fb , 

Pericles, character of, 76 , 
Innovations ol^ to , ; 

administration. »b , re- ^ 
dnccs tnboca, 78, P‘“* 

for adorning Athens >0 , 

pleads for Aspasla, Ba, 
funeral oration by, xw , 


Fsches, loj, 104- 
I^misus, river , } 
Fancratlnm, 14 
Fangams, 177 
Farall, ji 

Farmcnlo, iS" 

death by Alexander, 
IQ®- 

Pamassns, Mount, z 
Parthenon, 90 
Parysatls queen, 146. tSZ. 
Pasatgito,!^ 

Panins, L. Anu 
pansanias king of Sparta, 


a^S'of pcculaUoa, 
lot , death and character, 

Pericles, age of, character 

of art In, 88 

Perintbus. siege ol, 162. 
Perioed, 10 
PeripateUca,i7» 

Persdpolls, taken and burnt 
Ijy Alexander 19^ 
rttsens 220, defeated by 
the Komans, 16 ; 

Persians 46, tbdr ejuel- , 
tlca towards the Ionic j 
treehs, 5U. 

Greece. 52, demand^ 


PHOCT thS 

earth and ava'cr frem 
the Grecian states rit , 
second lnva.'cn cl 
Greece, ib , lawl at 
Marathon, 52, third 'n 
vaaion of Greece, 57 , 
their ntanber under \cr- 
ses, ib , d^strucli n cl 
their Dee* by a s cwa. 

61, their progre-s 62, 
attack Delphi, 67 , take 
Athens tb., retreat of 

Phalanx. Macedonian 176. 

ITialentm 83 

Ihldias accused of fKCula- 
tion, 8s 

Philemon, 275. . . 

lliUlp of Macedon carried 
to Thebes as a bostagr, 
s68, ^DcatJcn of, t*6, 
character, ib , defeats ll e 

1 lll^ans«b 

pbipolls and I*}dra, 16 , 
takes part In the saewd 
war. 178 , reduces Tfes- 
sa y tb , exiie»lU'ou 1 ito 
Thrace, i8a, laVesOlyr- 
thus, 179, occupies i>e‘- 
phi, 283, second exi>e 
Sltlon In'oThrace, t8l, 
conpcllcd to evtceye 
the Chersonese (b , ee- 
fcats tb" Tie bins anJ 
Athenians at Clixrcres 
tb , bis conduct atnr 
tbcbaltlc.l82,cUmei cv 

towaids Vihens >6 , ’P- 
pointed g-nerall«tmij 

agaLT 5 trersJ.t 6 ,atsa,^ 

smated ib .charjcter.ti 
I>hnipIV,2tI 
Philip V,, 215 , assists ibe 
Asiians 

alliance with Hannlral. 
118, dcfcacd ly the 

Pomans, US 
Philip ArrheMCS 'A 
niillrpl found'd, 177 

pAilifpiC2orl>eaosiLenrt. 

l 73 ,Dnt.I 79 - 

rhllomc'ns 277 . 
Philoponncn. 2i3, lakss 
Sfauta. 227, t-ken arJ 
pjltodcalii.l*a 
Phi.tsoT'hy. CfC'e. ' ^ 
ci 275 , loi'c Kh ol of, 
lb 1 Keatlc rehocl, i 5 , 
pyiLspacaa rcLscli 2 17 
various schools ah. 
rucaas 277 
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PIIOCIOS. 

1^001011, T-,g .refuses Alex- 
ander sprescnts, i8&, nc- 
cnsatiou and death, 2o3 
Phods, 2. 

Phocbldas, 163 
Phoenicians, 5 
Phijnichns, 126 
Phijnichns (dramatist), 
acconnt of, 2 jo. 
I'hflUdas, 161. 
Pinacotheca, 99 
Pindar, account ot, 216; 
bis house spared hy 
Alexander, 18; 

Pindus, Mount, 2 
nrcus fortified 70 
Pisa, j 

Pisander, 152 

Pisistratns, nsnipatlon of, 
}}, his stratagem, Jd, 
death and character, js 
Plague at Athens, loi 
Platsca, battle of, 67 , sur- 
prise^ 81, besieged by 
the Peloponnesians, loj, 
surrenders, ib , destroy- 
ed, tb ; restored by the 
laiccdiemonians, IJ9, 
again destroyed by the 
'nebaos, 164 
Platieans join the Athe- 
nians, 52 

Plato -dslts Sldly, 172, 
sold as a slave, tb , 
second nslt to Sicily, 
lb ; Ufe of, 237 , philo- 
sophy, lb 
Plchtoanax, 78 
Pnyx, the, 85, 0 
Pacilt Sloa, the, 239. 
Poetry Greel^ 222. 
Polemarch, 30 
Polybius, 229 
Polycratcs of Samos, 4& 
Polysperehon, 297; expe- 
dition to Peloponnesus, 
lb 

Pores, 197 
Potldma, 176 
Pratinas 230. 

Propyia!a,99 
Piytanies, 132 
Ptolemy, 206 , defeated at 
Salamis, 21a 
Ptolemi C^unns 212,21; 
Ptolemy Philadelpbns, 212 
Pydna,is8, battle of, 22s 
ryius, io5 

I^bns, 211 ; becomes 
hliig of Macraonla, tb 
Pythagcron 42, 237 


SOCBATES 

Pythia, 15 
l^thian games, 14 

B 

Bhapsodists, 223 
Bheginm,42 
Rhodes, 3 , siege of, 210 
Romans, direct their atten- 
tion to wardsGrcccc,2i8, 
declare ivar against Phi- 
lip V., ib ; proclaim the 
freedom of Greece, tb , 
declare war against Per- 
seus, 220 

Roxana, mamed I7 Alex- 
ander, 196, murdered, 
209 

S 

Sacred Bind, Theban, 162 
Sacred war, 177 
Salamis, acquired by the 
Athenians, 31 , battle of, 

Salamis (in Cyprus), battle 
of, 210 

Samos, reyolt of, 81 , sub- 
dued, tb , its importance 
to Athens, 124, retolu- 
tions at, 126 
Sappho, 225 
Sardis, 4$; burnt, 49 
Scaipbeo, battle of, 22> 
Scione, 109 
Scythini, the, 148 
Seleucns,207, founds An- 
tioch, 211; succeeds to 
the greater part of the 
blacMoulanempire 213, 
assassinated, tb 
Sellaslo, battle of; 216 
Selymbna, 44. 

Sestos, reduced by the 
Athenians, 68. 

Siclhan expedition, 114, 
terndnation oC tz2. 
Simonides of Ceo^ 226 
Si^gambts, 199^ 

Slaves. 9 

Social war, 177, III effects 
of the, lb , second, 217 
Socrates, at Bellom, 109 , 

S iposes the condemna- 
on of the ten generals, 
132; shetch of his life, 
139 ; bis teaching and 
method, tb , wisdom of 
tb , unpo^larity and 
indictment oC 149; con- j 


SPOItABRS 

demned, ib , refuses to 
escape, tb , death, ih 
Sogdlana fortress of, token, 
196 

Solon, 31; legislation of, 
32 

Sophocles, acconnt of, 232 ; 

character as a poet, ib 
Sparta, 18, landed pro- 
perty in, 23, earthquake 
at, 75, allies of in tho 
Peloponnesian war, 99, 

‘ - leagne against, 153 , con- 
gress at, 164, rapid fall 
of, 1C7 , taken by Antl- 
giinus Boson, 216, taken 
by Philopmmen, 219 
Spartan constitution, 20, 
tnbes,ib , educatIoD,22; 
women, 23, money, tb 
Spartans, make war on 
Arcadia, 24, alone re- 
tain their kings, 27, 
overthrow the despots, 
28 , conduct of, at Uber- 
mopyls, 60, selhsh con- 
duct of, 62 , dismiss the 
Athenians, 7; ; oppose 
the Athenians in Bmotia, 
77, invade Attica, too. 
send an embassy to 
Athens, ib , invtde Ar- 
gos, 113 ; force tho Ar- 
gives to on alliance, ib , 
establish themselves at 
Ueceleo, 119; assist the 
Phocians agiinst tho 
Thebans, i$3, defeated 
at Baliartus, ib , pro- 
claim the independence 
of the Boeotian cities, 
159 1 garrison Orchome- 
nus and Thespbe, tb , 
assist Amyntas agamst 
the Oiynthians, 160; 
height of their power, 
ib , expelled from Boe- 
otia, 164 , solicit the aid 
of the Athenians, 168; 
send an embassy to Per- 
sia, ib , excluded from 
the Ampbictyomc conn- 
cll,i8o, attempt to throw 
olf the Macedonian yoke, 
202, their decline and 
degradation 213, coll in 
the Romans, 221. 
Spensippns, 238 
Spbacterio. blockaded 106; 

captured, io8 
Sporadcs, 3 
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srmitA TissApnKnj.E3 zztanjF 

Statlni, 190, 199, mt-r the rcraiain 169, ile- ntucts the Icalaa c.'t!ai 

dered 1)7 Rosaai, zo6 stFa7«l, laj, restored ise, biheeded. 

Stoics, aj7 by Cassandcr, ic8 Tlihrm'lcs, tyj 

btrate^, Athenian, loi Tlicmlstoclcs propo<ci a '■'olintdes.^a. 
btratonlcc 211 licet, 55, Ids character, Tocone loj 

Snso, treasures at, I9.( i& , his adrlee to fielit Tra^y, Grceh, otlidn cf, 

Sybans, Its luxury, 41, atbalamls, 6y, bis stni- j;3, 
destroyed ib tagem to bnng on an Trap-'rus, i,(3 

Sybarites, 79 ein.'agcmcnt, 64, bis 1 rlparajlsus, treaty oh 

Syntasis, die, iCi message to \erxcs, ib , 207 

Syracusans, their vigorous rewarded by tlie Spar- Trilogies t|i 

defence, tib tans 66, his views, 70, Trojan expe,lltlon, 7 

Syracuse, 42, dcscrip- goes ombas-ador to Troy captured 3 

tlon ol 1 17 , naval battle bparta, th , corruption Tyrant, ralce of the teim, 

nt, 1:8, engagement In of, 74, osiraei'ed, ib , 28 

the Great Harbour of, fllglit, th , nceptlon In Tvre bes'eged by Alex 

121, constUnUonof,i7i I'eisla, 74 , death ih amlcr, 191 

Sysntia,!} Tlietanicnes 126,142,145, Tyttius, 25, 224. 

his death, 146 
rhennopylte, 2, pass of, 

T 53 , battle of, 60, U 

Thespis, 240 irirtsM o 

■Table Companions,' the, fhesenm, the, 83 
145 Ibeseus 28 U\lans,tne, 194 

Tienatum, j Thessaly, 2 

Tarentum, 44 Thesmotheta*, 40 X- 

Taygetus, hlonnt , } I hessalns, 1 1 5 

Tempo 2 rhctea,9 42 74 Xanthlppns 55, recover 

“Ten Thousand," expcdl- rhlmbmn 148, Ifa the IhrtclanCheiUDe^, 

tlon and retreat ot the, Ihlrty years truce, 78 68 

141 Thirty Tyrants at Athens Xenophanes, 247 

■•Ten Thousand, ’ the Ar 115 , proscription of tbi \eni phon account ot 2*9, 

ecdlnn 163 140, defeated byThn bis work* th , accfn 

Thais, 194 sjbulus 147, deposed panics Cyrus 142, «a 

Thales of Miletus 236 by the bpartans, tj3 luted General of U e Tt n 

Thasos, reduced, 75 Tlirasjbulus, 126, takes Tnousacd, 1,7, returns 

Thebans, surpnse Platata PlijW, 147, «ite» I’J- to Atliens 148, Jol-i 
82 , expel king Agis raus, th , defeats the Agesilaus, th 

fromAuUs, 151, invade lhlrty,ih Xertes, cbamcler ol, 56, 

Fhods, 254 , form an Thrasyllus, 126 subdues b lypi, th , 

alliance with aXthens, riiuc^ides (the histo- marches tow ards Gtvive, 

th , forced into the nan) In Thrace 109, 57 , reviews his tr«.p« 

Lacedmmonlan alliance, banished, ah , account th , crosses th" llclles 

160 rise ot their oscen of, 228 , his hlstoiy, th Pont, th , number of h t 

dency, 166 , defeated by ThunI 79 host, th , ti^es Athens, 

Alexander of l^ene, Tlmocrates, 152 64 , bis alarm and re 

269 , ally themselves TImoleon, character of, treat, 65 

with the Athenians 174, expedition to 3- Xuthus, 4. 

a^Dst Philip 182 , cily, th , defeats the 

bumbled by Philip, 132, Carthaginians, 174, be- Z 

rise against the Macedo- comes a Syracusan cltl 
nlans, 185 *en, th Zaleucua, laws of, 41. 

Thebes 2, liberated from Tlmothcas, 162 Zca 83 

tho Spartans, 162 , de Tlrlbazus, 158. deno, 249 

closed head of Greece by Tlssaphemcs,i24 127,246, Zeujits.ji, 
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< With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. (680 pp.) Post Svo. 6 tl 

, THE STUDENT’S MANUAD OE ECCLESIASTIOAI. 

' HISTOBT, A History of the Christian Church. By PHILIP 

I SMITH, BA a vols 

I Part I —From the Times of the Apostles to the Full 

I Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and the Papal 

Power (a D TO— 1003) (634 pp) With Woodcuts Post Svo yi 6<f 
. Part II —The Middle Ages and the Reformation (a d 1003 

J — 1598) Woodcuts Post Svo js 6 d 

' THE STUDENT’S MANUAI. OE ENGLISH CHUECH 
I HISTORY By G G PERRY, JI A, Canon of Lincoln a Vols 

xst Pened From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII (a d sq6 — 1509) (376 pp) Post Svo yr 6 d. 

vid Period. From the Accession op Henry VIII to the 
Silencmg of Convocation m the Eighteenth Century (a d 1309 — 
lyry) (633 pp) Post Svo yf 6rf 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OE THE EVIDENCES OE 

OHRISTIAISfITT By the Re\ H WACE, D D Post Svo 

\In Preparaium. 


Ancient History. 

THE STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY OE THE 
HAST From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, including Egypt, Assina 61b} Ionia, Media. Persia, Asia 
Mmor, and Phosnicia iBy PHILIP S31IXH, B A. With 70 Wood 
cuts. (6o3 pp ) Post Svo yr 6 d 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OE GREECE From 
THE Earliest Times to the Roma:, Conquest With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By WM SMITH, D C.L 
IVith Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, (£40 pp) Post Svo yr 6d 
* »* Q uestions on ike “ Student’s Greece " tzmo ar 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OE BOMB. FROM THE 
Earliest Times to the Establishment op the Empire With 
Chapters on the Historv of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. (686 pp) Post Svo yr 
THE STUDENT’S HISTOBY OE THE BOMAN 
empire From the Establishment of the Empire to the 
Acces sion of Comsiodus, a d iEo Post Svo (/« Preparation 
THE STUDENT S GIBBON • Ah Epitome of the 
Histopv op the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
I^ EDWARD GIBBON Incorporating the Researches of recent 
Historians With joo Woodcuts (yoo pp } Post 8vov ?r 6 d. 
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i Europe i 

I THE STTOENT’S HISTOET OP ETTEOPE DUEESQ I 
THE MIDDIiB AGES By HEMl\ H\UA'T, II-D 1 
(650 pp) Post£%o yj (A ' 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOB'S’ OP MODEKN EUEOPE ‘ 
Frosi the Etd op the Middle Aces to the TrrMr op < 
Berlih, iSySL Post 8vo {la P,f‘ r» - 


France. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OP FRANCE 1 ROM T!ir 
Earliest Iimes to the Fall ok the Seco d I-Min- 
Notes and Illustrations on t^e Institutionsof th:Cojntr> 1 / W {] , 

JERVIS, jM a. With 4 Coloured Maps, and \\oodcut^ i^Co fp) 
Post 8vo js Gd 


Geographji and Geolocnj. 

THE STUDENT’S HANUAI, OP ANCrENT GEO- 
GHAPHT By Caso) BE\ W, MA With j,9 Wco'ctlL 
(710 pp) PostSio IS 

THE STTOENT’S BIANUAL OP HODERN GEO- 

GICAPH 7 , JlATIirMATICAl, PineiCVU A D Ur'tl IITUr. r> I 
Cano J BEVAN, Si A. With i:oS\ooJcuu. /C4 ppl j’c't ' o 
yj 61 

THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OP GEOLOGY Ty 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, F R-S. With foo WooJ.m^ (fc:rp) 
Fo<t 8 \o 9 s I 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY B> MARV SOMERV lU-E. 1 

7 th Edition, corrected nrd rotsed FctSvo 9 j 


Law and Philosophy. 

— —I ■■ ■ ■ — I 

THE STUDENT’S HAlTUAIi OF HORAL FHII.OSO- ‘ 
PHT With Quotations nnd References I>\ \VILI-I\M Fll't- 
ING, UD ( 440 pp) PotSva 7 X Cf 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION OP AUSTE^ S JURIS- ' 
PRUDENCE Conpiled fran L'lc hrscr wo-i. P> KO ’IKl i 
CVJIPBELL. (344 FP-) Po'tS^o is- 

an ANALYSIS OP AUSTIN’S LECTURES ON 
JURISPRUDENCE By GORDON' CIMPBhLI. - t irJ 
Po^t S\o Cs 
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Dr. Win. Smith’s Smaller Manuals. 


These Vfeiks have heen diavra up for the Lotrer 7011113, at th e teq aest of 
Eeveial teachers, irho re^nire more elemestaiy boohs than the STTHDEKT’S 
HISTOBICM, UAinrjBXS. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE NEW TESTAMENT In Thres Divisions.— I Old 
Testanent History II Connection of Old and New Testaments 
III New Testament Histotj to A.D 70 Edited by WM SMITH 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. (370 pp ; i6mo 31 
This book IS intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. 
** Students well know the value of 3>r Wm Smith*s larger Senpture His* 
too This abndgment omits nothing of importance, and is presented in 
such a handy form that it cannot fail to become a valuable aid to the less 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST 
From the Easuest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
THE Great By PHILIP SMITH. B A. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(310 pp) i6mo 3f 6d. 

"This book IS designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by placing in 
their true histoncal relations those allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Balwlmia, 
Fhceniei^ and the Medo-Persian Empire, which forni the background of the 


dispensable adjunct of the ' Smaller Senpture History ,* and the two hate 
been wntten expressly to be used together ’’ r 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE From the 

Earliest Times to the KostAN Conquest By WM SMITH 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp ) i6mo y 6d 

This histoiy has been drawn up at the request of several teachers, for the 
use of low er forms elementary pupils The table of contents presents a full 
analysis of the work, and has been so arranged, that the teacher can frame 
from It QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF HIS UASS, the answers to 
which will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume: 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME From the 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Emiire. By 
WhI SMITH, D CL M lA Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts 
(324 pp) i6mo y Cd 

The "SmallerHistory ofRomc" has been wntten and arranged on thesame 
plan, and with the same object, as the " Smaller History of Greece.” Like 
that work it composes separate chapters on the institutions and literature 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 
lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. Bv H 
R LOCKWOOD ith 90 Woodcuts (300 pp) i6mo 3r 

This 'work has been prepared b} a ladj for the use of schools and }oun;r 
persons of both sexes In common ^ith many other teachers, she his Ion;; 
Jeltthe wantof a consecutne account of the heathen deities, which might 
5:^el} be placed in the hinds of the \ oun;;, and > et contain ail that is ;;cnc« 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANGtENT GEOGRAPHY I 

By Canos BEVAN, M A (s 4 opp) With Woodcuts jCtjo sf 6^/ , 

*'Th)s work has been dravrn up chiefly for the lo^er fr mi 1*1 at ' 

the request of se\erU tethers who require for their pupiti amr-ree* } 

tary work than the* Student s of Ancient f ec^rt,>h> * [ 

ment of the two works is substantiilK the same. The rr''re n i-. \ 
towns alone arc mentioned , the historical notices are curtailed n 
names are introduced on!) in spcciil cases either for the p jqiose t f iden iS 
cation or where any noticeable change h.ss occurred , ssd the qu !ati'"*s { 
fFomciasstcaluorkssreconflnedfortheniostpsrttosuchexp s^atare * 
illustntise of local peculiarities. A \ery smpte Index is supp'ic'l, &n tlut t 
the work may supply the place of a dicticnar> for occasionti rLicrcn< e. | 


A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, « A itfmo (193 pp.) 33 fo 1 

*'Great pains appear to have been sperton thevenflcaticn rf ftcts at*! 
the arran^'ement is a model of t*oofl method, llirou J out tl e ' (k ^ thr e t 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious Aoric sound jud.,’mnt, ‘ 
and practical acquaintance with teachin;' C uriun. 

This "Smaller Manual**hia been compiled for pjpilswhoare ^rquir"* 
for the first *iffle the chief factsof Oenenl Gcrin~iphv, an 1 nof ams hwe i 
been spared to render the learners task as eas> ami as p*<*asn \s ih* * 
Mtureof the stib/ect admitsof Accurici as to dcmls his been trim ^ 
after, in order that the joun^sludcnt mi) nave a solid an J vafe fc«.n' i a 
for his future studies in the uvanced branches of the Scieaccs. ) 

- I 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND FroM iirr 
Earliest Times to tub Year i8fo By PIIILIF* SMUII 
BA With Coloured Maps and 63 Woodcuts. (400 pp) 16 0 
y M I 

** The most recent nuthonties have been consolte*!, an ! ft Is c'^ld^n V 1 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful ar-i truvtv r*hy j 
account of English History for the lower forms in schools, fo” w ' «e u e it is 
chiefly intended,"— fV^foce, 

*' This Imie volume is so pre^piant with valuable irfomAtioa that it w 1 1 ! 
enable anyone who reads It attentiveh to onswer suc'i riucstiout as a e set ! 
forth in the Enclish History Papers in the Iniion C«>;1 berv .e Lxariina ^ 
lions,"— , 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Givuig a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers !*> J V'lbS 
ROWLEY (376 pp.) i6mo js (xf 

The important position which the siud> of r-^lish 1 ten ..r"* is t*n<T 
takiR;* in educalmn has Jed to the publication of this \t$ tk an! r§ 1* ^ 
accompan)inj; volume of specimens IMh b*>iks liavrlr^ea Ln/crtakct- 
the request of many eminent teachers and no pstrs have beta ,nrcl i> 
adapt tnem to the purpose for which tHc> arc dcsi„ne»*— as c cmc „fy v 
to be used m schools 


SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Setected from the chief authors and arranged cJiro oV^icaiJ^ J y 
JAMLS ROWLEY Wllh^o*es (jbSpp) xbmo v 

\\ hile the " Smaller His ory of Ensbab 1 1 en l'c’* •-pT s r- !' *t 
trustworthy sketch of the livcsof oar chef wn trs s-d ot iSe *acffvvive 
influences which imparted to their wrtinjs their r^-1 ar c'* irr 1 ’ e 
present work supplies choice esa-irlea cl the wr-rx> thcns-lvrv vV ‘"i 
panied by all the explanations require i for the r per cct ’ar.at.cx 1 ' s 
two workis are thus especially dcs ir*cd to be usci i ;;c' er 


I 

I 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Biblical Dictionaries. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. COMPRISING its 
Antiquities, BiocRApm, GEOCRAPm, and Naturai, Historv 
Bjr Vanous Wntas Edited by WM SMITH, D CL. and LL D. 
With Illustrations. 3%oIs. (3158 pp) Medium 8so £s5S 

*' The most complete, learned, and tnistmorthy work of the kind hitherto 
P'oduccd."— 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE - Con- 
densed from the larger Work For Families and Students With 
Maps and 300 Illustrations (1039 pp ) 8vo sir 

A Dictionaiy of the Bible, in some form or another, is mdispcnsable for 
mcrj famil} To students in the Unnersities, and in the Upper Forms 
at Schools, to private families, and to that numerous class of Arsons who 
desire to arrne at raulU simpl),this Co\aSB DictiovartwiII, it is be. 
hei ed, supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of the 
Liblc 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Abridged from the larger Work For Schools and Young Persons 
With Maps and Illustrations. (620 pp) Crown 8ro yr 6d. 

"An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation 
of Dr Wm Smith’s Bible Dietionarj The work has been done as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could do it w hich presen es to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article.**— Fnlirh Quarterly Setteai 


The ivio follauitng Maoris are tniended io fumtsk a complete account 
of the leading personages, the InsUtutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church, from the 
time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne They commence 
at the period at which the "Dictionary of the Bible ' leaves 
and fojyn a continuation of it 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIODITIES. 
The History , Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited b\ WM SMITH, D C L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, 
D D With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium Svo Li 131 ftd 

" The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for b^ orders, or a more valuable book for any librity , than 
the ‘Dictionary of Chnsuan Antiquities’ could not easily be found.**— 
Saturday Rmesf 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIO&RAPHY, 
XiTTERATTmE, SECTS, AHX> DOCTBINES Edited by 
WM SMITH, D C L., and Professor WACE, D D Vols I , 
II , and III Medium 8\o 31s 6d each. (To be completed in 
4 volsl 

"The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contnbuto.s to these volumes fawe dibgently eschewed mere compilation. 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 
made for a century to the histoncal library of the English theological 
student.’*— Tima 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


AIT ElTCrS’CI.OP.ffiDIA OS' CI.A5SICAI< ANTIOTTirT 
By VAEiotfsWnrrEKs. Edited by M SMITH, D C L. sad U-D 
"It IS an honour to this College toliaiepresc-t^d totheurot'd *~t t' sm 
j^tshed a scholar as Or \\ m. b*mth w I o h.t% by Ihs % Vuab e tna r -a s cf 
classtcal antiquity, and cfasstcal hi$lor% SAtl biognph) di.reat>r ch'iii*‘y 
man hving to promote the accurate krowlcd^e cf the* fe«< ir I Tt »■*« 
world amons the students of lhrsa,«c;''-'Vr Cr */ait}el*tJ'nLri-‘frjt y 

1 AMCailOKABY OF GRBEK AND HOMAN ANTIQUITISS. 
Including the Laws. Institutloa^ Dmsev i- t ■» i'- i-? SeJ, *• - . « 

theDnBDa,Ae. <s3oopp) \\uh£ooIJus^aao''A. Med-iJ'' ■'x 

n A DICKONABT OF BXOGRAPHT AND MrTHOLOGT 

Containin;*a History of the Ancient id. CirL Li etary anl Lc,.. lo... tL 
(3700 pp I With sfio Ihtiatratioss 3V0U. ^fciumSis. S| 

in A DICTrONART OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHy 
fncludirtr the t!eat History of both Cormtties ri Ci a« wed h ir 
Geography (7^00 pp | ieh si> lUt 4 £Rui^t. 9 ra 2 t. Me 2 ^*3 sro 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

A CEASSICAX DICTIONABY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
WYTHOIiOGy. AND GEOGRAPHY renhe Hi;! er hemt ti 
Schools. Condensed from the latter Dictioftor cs. Ut byjoWox'mts. 
Svo xSr 

A SmAIiIiEB CDASSICAI* DICTIONARY. For Jrnior 
Classes. Abndged from the abore Wc-k Wih soo 
Croivn S%o yr 6/ 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES 
For Junior Classes. Abndqed from lie larger Work With aoo 
Woodcuts Crown 8>o yr A/ 


Dr. Wm Smith’s Ancient Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, nimiCM 

A* D Classic \f- Intended to illustrate the ** Dtc ir^arv the I’ ' ’**,** 
and the ** Classical Dictiroancj Compiled um*cr the cn l"” ^'—ce 
of WM SMITH DCL, and bit Lj-ORGR CLO\ F LI.D 
With Dcscnpli>e Text, Indices. CLt With 43 Mtp Ic n, ' aI/" 
bound Price Six Guineas 

“The ntodentsof Dr Smithsad*ti-iUeI>icti‘“'"3r'es'^..s t' e*- 

selves in v^nt of m Atlas convtn.ctc'S on i*-'* ’*'« 5.--> r t p r** - •* j 

minute infortnitirn with the article ih*^ vh cm rea'*"C f'-v,* /"**''* 

ienmli teen supplied by the superb wrfK be'tmuv % 1.I3II e 

cntTravin? is evquiMte, and the dehneati a cf t'-e r-uar J fc \«-y 
nmute *ind leautiful Iiro 3 > vafcl> berrcio-r -11 ^ i r t •cs'i 
scarcely be bev owed— to be a ■»crb> cctspistcn cf lac vo -acs w ' .,b it ti 
latenUcd to illustrate. "—Guardioa. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dietionaries. 

eoss*der Sr Wia Eaith*t Sictlonarles to lutre coaferreda great ^nd lotting 
terr'ee oa the caue of cUg^cal learaSag ia this coaatrj Sean XJSSELL. 

*1 hare foasd Sr. Wm. Smith s Latin Slettoaarr a great eoarealeace to me T 
o><r.v tliat h* has beea rezy jodleloas la xrhat he has omitted, as arell as srbat he 
has inserted.*'->Sr EC0T7 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

os THE Wopfc.s OF Forcelli' I AND Fredvd Vlth TaWesofthe 
Homan Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Mone% B> W3I SMITH, 

D C.L. and LLD (laoopp.) Medium 8\o axx 

This ’srork aims at performiTv; the same service for the Latin lan^^uage as 
Liddell and Scott's Jjcs con has done ior the Greek. Great attention has 
been pa.d to Et)mo’ogv,m t^hich departn'cnt especiall> thisvrork i$ad> 
mitted to maintain a supenonty ore* all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

*'Dr ^^n Smith s * Latin English Dicttonax> * is lifted, b> its indepen 
dent jnentf far abo\e comparison siiJi an> school or college dicuooar> 
commonly m use.**— FxaniiKer 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 

A Separate Dicno’ ary of Proper Names, Tables op Romam 
ilONE^s, S.C. A Nraa EJittea, thoroughly re\T«d and partly re- 
KTitton by Dr WM SMITH and Prof T D HALL. Ihe Ety- 
mological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL D Square ismo. 
jr 6rf 

"This abridgment re'ains all the characteristic excellences of the larger 
T-ork— Its clearness and correctness of explanation, sunplicrt} of aiangeiren', 
sufficient} of illustration, exhibition of etymological affinities and modem 
denratires."— AtfemrBiTL 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY Complied from Onginal Sources By SMITH, 
DCL and LLD , and THEOPHILUS D HALL, >LA. 
(970 pp ) Medium Svo 21/ 

It has been the object of tbe Authers of this Work to produce a more com* 
plete and more penect ESGUSH'LAtiN Dicxtonarv than jet exists, and 
c\ery article has been the result of original and independent research. 

Each meaning is iPLStracedbj examples from the classical wnters , and 
thos^hrases are as a general rule given m both Engl sb and J.atin. 

** This wo-k IS the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predeces* 
sers as to plan, classification, and examples. In previous dictionaries the 
vanous senses of English vrords are common!} set doum hap'hazard This 
has been avoided m the present instance b> the classification of tbe senses of 
the Erglisb irords acconiing to the order of the student 5 need. Not less 
notevrorth) isthecopoas-essofthe examples from the Latin, snth vrhich 
every Ecgl sh T>ord is illustrated and, last not least, the exertional accu* 
racy of the references b> ^ hich these examples are to be \ csted.^-^Saiur- i 
day HiTtrsr | 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY Abndged 

from the aDO\e Wo*k, for the use of Junior Gasses. (730 pp) 
Square xexno yr 6d 

** An English lAtin Dicticnarj wclh} of the scholarship of our age and 
cc.n*r% It will take absolutely the fir^ rank, and be the standard EnglisL 
Latin D ctionary as long as either tongue endurev. Even a genertl cxami 
nation cf the pages will ser^'c to roeal the m nu*e pains taken to ens..re its 
fulness an J panoIog*caI ^alue, and the * work is to a large exten a diction* 
ary of the English 2angi.agc, as well as an English Latm Dictionary 
Er^xik Ckurehxan. 
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Dr Wm Smith’s Educational Senes. 

** The general excellence of the hooks included in SCr Ham7 s edsci 
tional senes is so universally acknowledged as to give in a great degree 
the stamp of ment to the woru of whieh it consists ~SCH00L^ASX£S« i 

INTRODUCTION^ TO THD LATIN COURSE I 

THE YOXTNa BEGI2TOES»S FIRST IiATIN BOOK* j 
containing the Rudiments of Gnunmar, Easy Grammatical Questims ! 
and Exercises, uith Vocahutanes. Being a Stepping S cne to ** Ptin* | 
opia Latina, Part I , for \oung QiiIdreiL (xia pp ) xsirok ar j 
THE TOTING BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN ' 
BOOK containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Anal}** s j 
of the Sentences, Soles, andaDictionir> Being a Stepp ng Sto^e ' 
to '*Pnnapia Latina, Pan II , for \oung Children* C> 3 pp) xssro. tt 

J 

Latin Course, ! 

PEIircrPIA I^ATHTA, Part I First Latin Cohrsb ! 

A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, w*ith V*ocabulanes. (soo pp.) 1 
xamo 3f 6^ | 

I1ie mam object of this work ts to erable aBegirner to As t*'eDec1frd<'*s { 
and Conjogations thorooghl) mhismemor^ , to leam their esage bpeenstn.ct ( 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the stud) cT the language , 
and (o accumulate maduall) astock of useful irorda It presen s n erch<x,k i 
all that the pupil will require for some timen his studpcf the language ' 

The Cases of the >ouns Adjectnes, and '^nouns arc arranged Ir- S | 

AS IN THE ORDINARY Gr.\MN 4 R 5 AND AS IS TlIC TtOUC SCllOCL TSINl R, 
together with the corresponding Exerciser In this way the work can be j 
used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old er the noden 
anangement. i 

I APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I Connimnij ! 

I AddmonalExercises,with£xammaUonPapers. (x35pp.) imo st Cl | 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II Rfvdtsc Book. An i 

Introduction to Ancient MjlhoIog>, Geograph), Roman Ari.quil c< j 
I and History TViihXotesandaDiciionar) (r^Spp) x:*no 3r Cd j 

' PRUTCrPIA IiATINA, Part IH. PocTSi t Dis> | 
' Hexameters and Pentameters, a. Eclosx Ovidnnx. j. ProsoJ j and ' 

i Metre. 4 First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp) is-no. y 6 J. 1 

PRUTCIPIA LATIWA, Port TV Prose Co’iPOsmoN ' 

Rules of Syntax, nith Examples, Explanations of Sy-ionj-is and ' 
Exercises on the Syntax. (154 pp ) lamo y CJ. | 

PRUTOIPIA IiATINA, Part V Short Tales ano j 
AnFCDOTES FROXl Ascient Historv, for T os slaticx nto i 
Latin Prose. (loapp) jamo 31 j 

IiATIN-ENGIiISH TOCABITIiABT Arranged acco-tlini; to [ 

Subjects and Etymology wjiha Lat n EirIiOi Die or-try la INxiV-s . 
ComeliusNcpos, and La:s.irs "Gallic War" (iijopp.J xi-'O jt CJ 

THE STTOENT’S LATIN GBAaOIAE For the ! 

Higher Forms. f4c6pp) PostSso 6t 
eiiTaT.T.-p.-R LATIN GRAlSaiAB. For THE AJiDCLE and 
Louer Forsis. Afcndsed frea the abose. (I'orp.) i-^a. ;r 6/ 

V A'fji ntaylt ioilirACTHesTicATEnTrAei ns noAfn— 'in. 
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Greek Course. 

I17ITIA GRjECA, Part X A First Greek Coups^ 
containing Giammr, Delectus, Exercise Boot, nndr Vocabularies 
(284 pp ) lamo 3r 

iresent Edition hat hen rery tkoron^ly revised, and- n*ary addihons 
and tmfrovemenishaveieentrtrodueed 

The great object of this trork, as of the ** Pnncipia Latina/' is to make 
the stud> of the language as easy and simple as possHile, bj giving the 
grammatical forms on1> as thQ are tvanted, and b> enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension, hor the con* 
\cnience of teachers the cases of the nouns, &&» are given according to the 
ordinar3 grammars as well as according to the arrangement of tl^e Public 
Schools Idtin Pnmer 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GE-ECA, Part I Containing 
Additional Exercises, inth Examination Papers and Easy Eeading 
Lessons with the Sentences Anaijsed, serving as an Introduction to 
IviTtA Gr£CA, Fart II (iiopp) lamo a 6 d 

INITIA GE2CA, Part II A Reading Book Con* 
taming short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mithologj, and Grecian 
History WithaL^con (220 pp) lamo 31 6i£ 

INITIA GEiECA, Part IH Prose Composition 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises. (202 pp ) i2mo 3s 6 d 

THE STUDENT’S GEEEK GEAMMAE. For THEv 
Higher Forms B} Professor CURTIUS Edited by WM 
SMITH, D C.L (386 pp ) Post 8vo 6r 
The Greek Grammar of Dr Curtins is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representatn e of the present adt anced state 
of Greek scholarship It is, indeed, almost the onI> Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a reall) scientific form; while its 
extensive use in scliools, and the high commendations it has teceiicd from 
practical teachers, are a suffiaeat proof of its excellence as a school book. 
It IS surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
countiy continue to use Grammars which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem philology 

A SECAIiDEE GEEEK GEAWTVTAE FOR THE Middle 
A' D Lowep Forms. Abridged from the above Work (220 pp) 
i2mo 34 Cd 

THE GEEEK ACCIDENCE Extracted from the above 

Work. (125 pp) i2mo 21 Cd. 

PLATO • The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
Papt of the PiiiCDO with Notes in English from Stallbausi 
S cHLCiEPtiACHERS Introductions. (242 pp) i2mo 2^ 6 d 

Kijttsay be had ly Avthenticaied T£AaiEF.S or afflieatun. 
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French Course, 

PKiairCH PBINCIPIA, Part I A First rRrNCii 
Cbt/RSE. Coataining Grammar, Delectus and Excrcues, w tih \ ocabu* 
lariesand Materials for French Conversation, (soap?) Janio y 6 S 

This work has been compiled at the repeated retiuc^tof ni,r‘ers/^itc-c*’er» 
who, rmdinp;the*' Frnctpia J.atina* an J ** Iniua Grrca** ranot V\ ti 
for learning Latin and Grettp are anxious to ob.a>R e'tcatt> cleme«- ir) 
French oooksonthe same plan. There is an obvious ta s a 

new !an$;ii3;^ on the plan with ti h!eh the learner is tlread) fas' I -ir Ihe 
main object IS to enable a 2)e;pnRer to acquire an accura e kron!e*^'*cft^e 
chief jfnuamalica] logins, to learn their usa;;e b) co^v ructi**;; sinj 5en 
tencesas soon as he commences the study of the lan^-tqe, *1*1 1 to a cun 1 
late graduall> a stock of words useful in conversation as wc^t ns tu readr; 

APPENDIX TO PEENCH PEINCIPIA, Part I Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and ExaminatiOQ Papers. (»9 pp ) 
zamo sr 61 

EBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part II A RE\nisr Book 
Conta fling Fables Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural I 2 t<to*> tni 
Scenes from the Hiatory of I- ranee ^Vlth Grammatical Questuni, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary (37^ pp) xcsto 4* C/ 

EBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part m. Prose C 0 Mr 03 tTl 0 \ 
Containuig a Systematic ^urse of Exercises on the S>’ntax, vviUi Uie 
Principal Rules of Syntax, xzmo n 

THE STUDENT’S EBENOH GBASTHAB PR\CTtc\K 
ANDHiSTontCAL. Foii Tjic Hic HrR hoR IS. B>C.HEROK WALL, 
With Introductioj byM LittpE (490 pp^ PcsiSvo C 

This Grammar is the work of a pnciical teacher of iwc- v >evm cs 
penence in teaching English bo> s. It has been h»s <peci-d n n la * 

book which would work well in schools where La. a and Creek ^ m tl e 
pnnapal subjects of studj 

“This book as a whole is quite a monument cf French Grtr--’ v *" 1 
cannot foil to become a standard w ork m hi„h class teaching "•-sSr t -* 1 . -rj 
CkrenteU 

** It vTOuld he dilTicuU to point irore clearly to the - cf M- \\ a fs 
work which IS intended for the use cfCoHcgex and I o’^t n v J v-I»- 

than bj quoiing whit M I litre says of it in -n intnyli.c 1 *^ rr — I 
have carefully tested the principal yoitsof yc-r wc-^ic, ar 1 Live con 
idctel) sausfied with the iwcu-acy and corfcciacsswh.ch i l «.c. — 

Saturday Rr^cs 

A SMAI.I.EB FKEKCH GEAanHAR Fop. THE 

Middle akd Fo»’..s Ab-iiscd 'ron lbs aba.c Wcit- 

(230 pp) i2ino 3J &/ 

V Aaff’jjritJiJJlyAVTiiE'rnc.irzorc.iattsirta/-/ 
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German Course. 

&ERIIAN PRUTCrPIA, Part I A First German 
C obnSE. Containing a Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Book, with 
Vocahulanes and materials for German Conversation pp ) lamo 

3s 6d 

Tktirtzmi edthon has undfrgerti a very careful revutett, and varteus 
tmfroverrents and addiiionx hare hetn tniroduced 

This work is on the same plan as the *' French Pnncipia," and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point Differing from the 
ordinary gnunmarsi all German words are pnnted in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not onl) used b> many modem German wnters, 
but also in Gnmm*s great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems no reason 
wh> the beginner, espeaall> the native of a foreign country, who has leamt 
his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer debarred from 
the advantage of this inncn^ation. It is beliei ed that this alteration will fact 
htate, more than at first might be supposed, the acquisition of the language. 

But at the same time, as many German books continue to be pnnted in the 
German characters, the exercises are pnnted in both German and Roman 
letters 

GERXIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A READING Book. 
Containing Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany With Grammatical Questions,. 
Notes, and Dictionary (272 pp ) lamo 3r GeL 

PEACTICAIi GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch 
of the Historical De\elopment of the Language and its Fnncipal 
Dialects. (240 pp } Post 8vo 3s Gd 
*•* Keys may te had by Authekticatzo Teachers en a^Uealwi, 

■ 

Italian Course. 

ITALIAN PSINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

C01.KSE Containing a Gtammar, Delectus, Exercise Eoolc, ivith 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Italuin Conversation. By Signor 
RICCI, Professor of Italian at the City of London School. (a38 pp } 
izmo. 3r 6 d 

ITALIAN PBTNCIPIA, Part II. A First Italian 
Reahing-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, Histoiy, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, 
and a Copious Etymological Dictionary By Signor RICCI izmo. 

3J id. 

*.* Kijt ruiy It had ly Autjiejiticated Teachers mt afflitaiieu. 
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English Gourse. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elcmcnlary 
School& With X34 Exercises nod careful!} mduatcd 
ByT D HALI^MA. fisopp) jCtjo it 
This Work aims at the clearest and sjmp’cst sts e^trt possSs’e cf l'“\ 
first principles of EnshshGrunmarfcr the use of children frcmabeLt c 
to ttreK e ) ears of age. 

"We doubt •whctncr aoj grammar of e<iual sue could gi%c an -trolL^.i rn 
to the English languagemore clear concisctand ft.UihantSis^''*— 1( 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
With 194 Exercises. ByWM SMITH, D Cl-., md T D HALL 
M A Wth Appendice& Eighth Edition, caruulh re>'*<ed (5^6 
pp ) Post Zvo 3 t 6d ' ' 

This Work has been prepared with a special vime to the rcjmren** s c* 
Schools in srhieh English «f <s/»'n»ir/a»n»j^r,iss)*s*ctnat’ca’fy’fi-gbt a**! 
dtflers from most modem gnmnars in its thorougM) p^-ctic. 1 ch^att-- 
A distinguishing feature of the book it theccms.jLnt appeal fcr csrn usa-e 
to the authority of Standard English \jthom 
"An admirable £n;dish Gramma- W e cannot ps e it high— pru <• than 
to say that as a school grammar it is the beat in this ccurtr) e 
isa more complete and S}stematJC treatirmt of S)ria* thxn in vfc*Ste 
nrorksof thelund. Itisaoiorkthoroughly vre Ido^e — hn^/i 
*4* AtmiEvncATtD TE-tcncps enj/fh 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION l\ith 

Copious Illustrations and Practical Evennse-w Suiteil er* .a'ly for 
Scnoots and for Pnvate Students of Lnglish. B) T D H\LL, M \ 
(axopp.) tamo jr 6<f 

«Mf KaIIsMfanunl*i$ certaml> the most seasblenn! p ci -it Sv-a 
upon English composition that we hue htcljrv-cn. The g-e t%m tjrrf 
subiects which It SLggests as themes for eaercisii- the ’ng'*'aiena* if*l 
as tnelitcmrypovrersof >oung students will befound serpM -us-m** o 
teasers, who must often he $o-cl> puttied to hit upen s-'i -t-s s i "“e e- ’ r 
diversified without being ndiculousfy beyond the sc~peof VJ ctpt 1 
ence.'''>^afarioy ^mra 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN Edited byWM 
SMITH, D C L ard LL..D (^6S pp ) xrmo 21 fn-* 

This Iwk IS a Pnmiiy Uistor} in no rirrow sens** ]i is nn bc"-it a* 
tempt toexhibittheleadmgfactsnnd esenisof curb sior> free^resip^ 1 
and sectarian bias, and inerefore will it is hoped, be found s>.iiaUe f^* 
spools in which children of various deno^inaimns are la 1 
**ThisPnmar> Hisioryadmirably fulfils the dcs gn o<"i*ie wo k. 
is rood, Its matter is well arrangeo, and the pjp I must be i-etv s p- * w**n 
faus to gather from its lively pages an irtclJirert accou-t cf t*'***- <. c-ycl 
our united nation. ItcanROtfadiobeastan'^irdboo-w"-'/ 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical and Fouticau By JOHN RICU\RDSON, MA 
(400 pp ) Post 8vo sf 

This work has been drawn op for Middle Forsan Pj* c Sc*i *t !-»•' -s 
Colics, Training Colleges, Aes stmt nnd Pupil Te-v^-ers, 'In! ’ - t •a* 
and Ojmmcrcial hchools, and Cinl Semee E-arnni 
*‘Ie full) sustains the high repui-uoa of Mr M-r*n) s — 'e< r' %.h-> J 
manLols, and w e a enture to predict fo- it a w* Je p* p- ..r t\ T c-«- -* n 
mind Its high character, it is a mcdel of chenricis."— ir A *». Ofiarii..n. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

For Schools A oloLNcPrnso s. fij jOH^ MCH VRD'-ON, 
M A. (290 pp ) Lfno. St M . , , , 

* Great puns appear In ha\e b*'*n cn <*i'— c- rini*' n. - 1 
the arrargement IS a mr *cl of goi>l net'-'^i Th-n .. t’'- ' v » »• 

areon'mst.ikaVeim’icaicnsoraeid enns i— ■ V v - » 

and practical acqjxntarce with teach -g 5r- i C*.-/-iirn 
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Standard School Books. 


,A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK Comprising 

Nolns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, -with the Active Verbs 
With ample and vaned Practice of the easiest kind Both old and 
nen order of Cases given By THEOPHILUS D HALL, M A. 
(124 pp ) Hen and Enlarged Edition. i6mo ss 

The speciahty of this book lies m its p-csenting a great vanety of 
wild mfenork for class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar nith the -use of the Grammatical forms. 

This edition has been thoroughly re cast and considerably enlarged ; 
the plan of the nork has been e-vtended so as to comprise the Actiie 
Verbs , and all Paradigms of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are 
given a second time at the end of the book, with the cases 
ARRANGED AS IT THE OU 3 ER GRAMMARS 

"This work answers thoroughlj toils title. The explanations arc very 
clear and very full, indeed AS inexperienced teacher vtcl find iifrb 
A ' CrltOD SUPERIOP TO ANTTHINC OP THE hlTD VVE tlAVF SFE.N 


KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp ) lamo y 

KING EDWARD VI.’s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accidence. Syntav and Prosody, with an English 
Tpanslatiov (220 pp] jomo as 6d 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS, designed for early proficieats m the art of Latin 
Ver3i*icajon (lyCpp) jamo gr 

HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRffiCA. An Intro- 

DLCTiov TO THE Studv OF Geeek. A Grammar, Delectus and 
'Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp) lamo 3x61/ 

MATTHI.ffi’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abriilged by 
ELOMFIELD EevTscdbyE S CROOKE, B A. {4t=-p ) Post 
Svo 4r 

LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 
text of Genes s 1 — w , and Psalms 1 — ^vl Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary (252 pp ) Post Svo yj. (A, 
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I 

Mrs. Markham’s Histories. . 

"Kit. UarUuun’j Histories are eonstnieted on a plan trUeb Is novel and m 
sMwt srdl chosen, and we are ^ad to dad that they are deservedly popidar, tor they 
cannot be too strongly recasinettded.*’—J01IItHdL OF EDTrCAHOIT 

SISTOBY OB ENOIiAyP, FROM THE FIRST INVASION 
or THE Romans. Kew and rtvtsed edtiton Continued down to 
x88a With Comersations at the end of each Chapter With too 
Woodcuts. (528 pp ) xemo y 6 d 

Mrs Markham's * Htstor} cf England ’ is the best histoiy for the young 
that e>er appeared, and is far superior to many works of much higher pre- 
tensions. It IS well written. Melt informed, and marked by sound judgment 
nnd good sense, and is moFeo\er extremely interesting I know of no 
htstoo used in any of our public schools at all comparable to iL”— QQ in 
J\,oia and Qntnis 

HISTOET OP PEANCE, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
Gaul by Julius C,esar Rev> and reoued tdtUon. Continued 
down to 1878 With Conversations at the end of each Chapter 
With 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp ) lamo y 6 d 
**Mrs Markham's Histones are m ell known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of } outh. Her Histones of England and France are deserv ediy 
>er> popular, and we ha^e been given to understand, in proof of this asser- 
tion, that of her Histones tnany thousand copxss have been sold 
Mtssm^r 

HISTOET OP GEEHAiry, FROM irs Invasion by 

Mabils. t/eu! and mised edition. Continued down to the coai- 
pletion of Cologne Cathedral in z88o With 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) 
ramo gr 6 d. 

"Aferj laluible compendium of all that is most important in German 
Histor} The facts have been accurately and laboriously collected from 
authenuc sources, and thn are lucidly arranged so as to invest them with 
the interest which naturaUi pertains to them —ETanpheal Mapaine 


IiITTIiE AETHTJE’S HISTOEY OP ENGLAND By 
Lady CALLCOTT Neta and mnsed edition Continued down to 
1878 430/A tfoiisand With 36 Woodcuts. (a86 pp) i6mo 

ir 6<f 

"I never met with a historj sowell adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so pmlosophical, and written with such simphcit) " 
— Mrs Marcett 

LITTLE AETHXTE’S HISTOEY OP PEANCE From 
THE Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire 
Wth Illustrations 16010 [/» ilie Press 

.aSISOP’S PABLES A New Version Chiefly from the 
Original Sources B} Rev THOMAS JAMES With 100 Wood* 
cut& (168 pp) PostSvo os 6 d 
" Of iEsopS Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, full 
of pictures "—Frarrri Vasastur 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLT LAND Being Extracts 
FROM Dean STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE With 
Woodcuts (aio pp ) j6mo os 6 d ' 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 

Bradbar}, Agnttr, A Co] [Pnnters IVhitefhaix, 








